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CHAPTER  I 

Except  for  the  rattling  of  the  dice  as  the  Vicomte 
shook  them,  there  was  no  sound  in  the  room.  The  five 
men  about  the  table  held  attitudes  of  tense  expect- 
ancy, scarcely  breathing  in  that  moment  preceding 
the  final  cast.  Horace  Blessington,  Lord  of  Blessing- 
ton  Manor,  leaned  forward  on  an  outstretched  arm,  a 
scowl  marking  his  boyish  face.  Jeweled  rings  on  slim 
fingers  glittered  in  the  candlelight  as  his  clenched  fist 
trembled  to  the  reaction  of  stretched  muscles  to  taut 
nerves.  An  observer  would  have  thought  his  Lord- 
ship's last  gold  piece  hung  in  the  balance;  but  the 
observer  would  have  erred. 

Opposite,  Algernon  Tasset  slouched  down  in  a 
chair,  his  thin  legs  straight  out  before  him  under  the 
table.  His  chin  was  sunk  upon  his  chest  and  his  som- 
ber, deep-set  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  dice-box  in  De 
Grenat's  hand.  His  silk-clad  figure  patterned  the 
rigor  of  a  corpse.  No  guineas  of  his  lay  in  jeopardy. 

Monte  Linton,  heavy  jowled  and  plethoric,  stood 
between  the  Frenchman  and  Tasset,  his  great  head 
swinging  ponderously  up  and  down.  The  slow,  un- 
animated  movement  seemed  as  void  of  life  as  the 
purposeless  noddings  of  a  Chinese  god,  imaged  in 
porcelain.  Yet  the  man,  for  all  his  stolidity,  was  as 
keen  upon  the  play  as  any  in  the  room.  Nor  had  he 
a  stake  to  lose. 
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The  hazard  lay  between  Sir  Francis  Foulke  and 
Claude  Joseph  Raoul,  Vicomte  de  Grenat.  The  bet- 
ting was  not  high;  rather  it  was  the  purpose  of  this 
game  to  look  upon  the  face  of  Fate  herself;  to  rend 
the  veil  that  hid  her  intent;  to  tease  the  jade  by 
pitting  against  each  other  these  two,  upon  whom  she 
was  ever  wont  to  frown,  and  bid  her  do  her  worst. 

Of  the  five,  Sir  Francis  seemed  the  least  perturbed. 
He  sat  at  ease,  smiling,  yet  not  with  the  bravado  of 
a  reckless  gambler  who  hides  anxiety  behind  a  mask 
of  indifference.  This  farce  was  too  far  advanced  for 
the  futile  shifts  of  manner  which  strive  to  save  ap- 
pearances. His  ill  fortune  was  too  notorious.  The  very 
beggars  of  the  town  gossiped  of  it  and  wagged  hairy 
heads  mysteriously,  croaking  obscure  prophecies. 

For  months  he  had  lost  every  wager,  be  the  stakes 
high  or  low.  At  brelan,  at  hazard,  at  lansquenet,  at 
commerce,  at  piquet,  upon  the  winning  of  a  race  or 
the  chance-laid  bet  on  the  outcome  of  a  trivial  hap- 
pening, Sir  Francis  lost.  Did  he  venture  a  shilling  that 
the  sun  would  shine  of  a  Thursday,  it  rained.  Did  he 
risk  a  thousand  guineas  to  prove  himself  right  in  a 
controversy,  he  was  invariably  wrong.  Strong  men 
incontinently  died  to  thwart  him.  The  very  stars 
seemed  to  falter  lest  perchance  he  should  win.  No 
such  run  of  ill  luck  was  ever  heard  of.  Its  certainty 
grew  monstrous  and,  as  days  passed,  men  talked  of  it 
in  whispers,  speculating  upon  the  portent  and  won- 
dering what  Dame  Fortune  had  in  store  for  this 
young  nobleman  who  might  with  envy  contemplate 
the  fate  of  Jonah. 
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So  it  came  to  pass  that,  ere  his  fortune  was  wholly 
dissipated,  gentlemen  ceased  to  gamble  with  Sir 
Francis;  it  was  scarcely  in  character  for  these  gay 
blades  to  bet  upon  a  certainty. 

Then  there  came  from  France  the  Vicomte  de 
Grenat,  with  his  yacht,  his  racing  horses  and  a  purse 
so  well  lined  that  it  was  proof  against  the  most  ex- 
cessive strains.  He  brought  with  him  the  best  of  cre- 
dentials and  quickly  proved  himself  a  sportsman.  A 
gorgeous  youth,  whose  waistcoats  were  the  admira- 
tion of  the  town  and  whose  sang  froid  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  highest  tradition. 

But  an  ill  star  attended  upon  the  Vicomte.  His 
yacht,  as  beautiful  and  fleet  as  any  of  its  competitors, 
was  a  prey  to  misfortune.  A  rope  would  part  at  a 
critical  moment;  the  pilot  would  go  astray  when  the 
race  was  in  his  hands;  always  the  unforeseen  would 
occur,  and  De  Grenat's  boat  was  invariably  beaten. 
So  also  it  happened  with  his  stable.  Hts  horses  were 
left  at  the  post,  or  badly  ridden  or  they  sulked.  In 
short,  as  it  was  with  Sir  Francis  so  it  was  with  the 
Frenchman.  Neither  ever  won. 

It  was  destined  therefore  that  these  two  should  test, 
not  their  skill  nor  their  courage,  but  the  quality  of 
their  ill  fortune.  That,  by  playing  together,  they 
should  force  a  break  in  the  luck  of  one  or  the  other; 
and,  the  run  once  broken,  it  needed  no  gypsy  to  fore- 
tell that  Fate,  for  recompense,  would  endow  the  vic- 
tor with  an  amazing  future. 

Thus  was  the  ceremony  invested  with  a  solemnity 
deemed  fitting  to  so  unique  an  occasion.  No  wagers 
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were  made  save  by  the  principals,  and  Sir  Francis 
had  staked  all  that  remained  of  his  ready  money  upon 
the  hazard.  The  Vicomte  rattled  the  dice  for  the  final 
throw  and  cast. 

A  peal  of  gay  laughter  from  Foulke  shattered  the 
silence  and  put  an  end  to  this  peculiar  rite.  The  God- 
dess of  Chance  had  spoken  and  Sir  Francis,  with  a 
bow  to  his  opponent,  pushed  across  the  table  a  pyra- 
mid of  gold  pieces. 

"My  felicitations,  Vicomte,"  he  said,  with  no  hint 
of  rancor.  And  De  Grenat,  who  had  seen  many  an 
Englishman  win,  found  his  admiration  stirred  by  one 
who  could  lose  prodigiously  with  a  becoming  grace. 

Blessington,  still  scowling,  jumped  to  his  feet  with 
an  oath. 

"Gad's  life!  It  is  no  laughing  matter,"  he  cried,  as 
he  strode  away  from  the  table  to  the  window  and 
looked  out,  muttering  to  himself. 

Tasset  cast  a  sidewise  glance  at  Foulke  and  seemed, 
ever  so  little,  to  shrink  away.  Yet,  with  no  appearance 
of  haste,  he  rose  and  bowed  right  and  left. 

"Your  pardon,  gentlemen,"  he  said  evenly,  "I  am 
forced  to  meet  a  pressing  engagement.  Good  fortune 
till  we  meet  again."  He  ended  with  his  eyes  upon  the 
Vicomte  and  started  toward  the  door.  As  he  stepped 
through  the  entrance  he  snapped  his  thumb  and  finger 
lightly. 

At  the  sound,  Sir  Francis  flushed.  Blessington,  by 
the  window,  faced  about  sharply  and  crossed  the 
room. 

"By  Heaven,  Frankie,"  he  cried,  with  a  clumsy  at- 
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tempt  at  his  usual  rough  gayety,  "the  devil's  in  all 
this  and  has  a  special  mission  for  you  or  I'm  a  nizzy. 
Come,  Monte,  we're  for  Lady  Mary's  drum  and  must 
be  on  our  way." 

Linton,  still  nodding,  but  without  a  word,  quitted 
the  room  with  Blessington,  and  each  snapped  his  fin- 
gers as  he  crossed  the  threshold. 

Then,  after  a  decent  interval,  the  Vicomte  rose  to 
take  his  leave.  These  friends  of  Sir  Francis  Foulke 
had  seemed  in  haste  to  be  away,  but  he  deemed  it  fit- 
ting that  his  departure  should  hold  no  hint  of  disre- 
spect to  so  admirable  an  adversary.  He  guessed  the 
significance  of  those  snapping  fingers,  nor  was  he  in- 
different to  the  menace  they  were  meant  to  counter- 
act, but  he  was  a  man  of  stout  courage,  and  a  gentle- 
man. 

"Monsieur,"  he  began,  "ere  I  say  au  revo'ir,  may 
I  beg  that  when  your  good  fortune  has  returned,  you 
will  honor  me  once  more?  Perhaps  it  will  come  to- 
morrow. Perhaps  the  next  day.  What  matter?  If  it 
be  ten  years,  yet  am  I  always  ready  to  accord  you  a 
revenge." 

Foulke,  on  his  feet,  returned  the  Frenchman's 
elaborate  bow  with  due  courtesy. 

"And,  monsieur,"  added  the  Vicomte,  with  a  win- 
ning smile,  "while  I  deplore  your  ill  fortune  at  cards, 
should  there  come  an  affaire  de  cceur,  I  earnestly  pray 
another  may  be  your  rival.  You  must  surely  win  at 
that  game." 

Again  they  bowed,  and  turning,  De  Grenat  stepped 
to  the  door. 
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"An  revoir,  monsieur — et  bonne  fortune,"  he  said 
gallantly  and  went  out  without  a  sound. 

Sir  Francis  Foulke,  standing  erect  beside  the  table, 
glanced  down  to  where  the  dice  still  lay  as  last  they 
had  been  cast.  He  had  ceased  to  smile  and  was  glad 
to  be  alone  to  review  his  situation  unhampered  by  the 
scrutiny  of  his  associates  in  whose  presence  it  was 
necessary  to  conform  to  fixed  standards.  He  was  of 
his  time,  and  responsibilities  rested  lightly  on  his 
shapely  shoulders.  Indeed,  he  would  have  declared  he 
had  none,  seeing  that  he  was  an  orphan,  unmarried 
and  with  no  one  dependent  on  him — for  the  loss  of 
his  fortune  he  counted  but  an  incident  in  a  gay  career. 
If  that  were  all,  he  might  have  made  shift,  as  had 
many  another  of  his  set,  to  keep  his  place  by  borrow- 
ing here  or  there  till  fortune  smiled  again.  But 
therein  lay  the  curse  of  his  peculiar  situation.  For- 
tune did  not  mean  to  smile  again.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
seen  a  writing  on  a  wall.  There  was  in  his  ill  luck  a 
malignity  that  baffled  the  buoyancy  of  his  spirit,  a 
malice  hidden,  a  purposeful  and  relentless  baiting  de- 
signed to  make  his  little  world  no  longer  habitable 
for  him.  There  lay  the  significance  of  fingers  snapped. 
He  had  lost  a  fortune  only  to  acquire  a  stigma.  He 
had  become  a  plague  spot  in  this  highly  artificial  so- 
ciety in  which  he  moved,  a  creature  to  be  shunned 
lest  he  contaminate  those  near  him. 

Nor  was  there  a  peg  upon  which  Sir  Francis  could 
hang  the  habiliments  of  resentment,  and  so  ease  the 
smart  of  his  wound  in  the  kindling  of  a  just  anger. 
Blessington,   as  brave  a  spendthrift  as  lived,  was 
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frightened.  "The  devil's  in  it!"  he  had  cried,  sensing 
an  evil  presence.  Aye,  the  devil  was  in  it,  and  Foulke 
knew  that  courage  is  like  to  shrivel  in  the  clutch  of 
superstition.  He  had  no  will  to  blame  those  who  were 
wont  to  write  "terrors"  on  the  outskirts  of  the  charts 
of  their  experiences.  These  terrors  of  an  unknown  and 
doomful  future  were  reaching  out  to  seize  him  and 
shake  the  faith  he  had  in  his  own  fortitude. 

What  he  would  have  called  "a  good  war"  might 
have  served  his  turn;  but  he  saw  no  prospect  of  that. 
While  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  the  Queen's  ear  and 
the  Queen  ruled  George  II,  so  long  would  England 
remain  at  peace  and  men  ambitious  to  serve  the 
country  would  look  in  vain  for  opportunity  to  win 
new  fortunes  with  their  swords. 

He  contemplated  with  distaste  the  years  ahead. 
There  was  naught  for  it  but  to  bury  himself  in  the 
vaulted  chambers  of  High  Foulkesholme,  his  ances- 
tral estate  in  Wiltshire;  a  gloomy  abode  filled  with 
memories  of  an  unhappy  childhood,  where  he  must 
perforce  play  the  role  of  rustic  squire  to  a  slow-witted 
peasantry.  A  dreary  outlook  for  the  debonnaire  Sir 
Francis,  after  whose  elegance  many  a  beau  had  pat- 
terned himself.  He  might  as  well  be  dead  as  to  aban- 
don the  wit  and  glitter  of  the  fashionable  world  in 
which  he  had  cut  so  great  a  figure.  But  no  alternative 
was  open  to  him.  His  last  rites  had  been  performed. 
He  looked  down  upon  the  table,  noting  the  dice  upon 
whose  squared  faces  he  read  once  more  the  symbols  of 
his  sentence. 

"A  pox  upon  them!"  he  cried  aloud,  and  stooping, 
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swept  the  ivory  cubes  upon  the  floor,  where  they 
rolled  about  for  a  moment,  seeming  to  click  a  derisive 
chuckle  at  the  man's  impotence. 

The  action  brought  a  measure  of  relief  in  that  it 
served  to  restore  him  to  the  realities  of  his  immediate 
surroundings,  with  which  he  had  been  out  of  touch 
for  a  time.  Nevertheless  he  had  a  sense,  almost  physi- 
cal, of  being  trapped;  of  being  caught  in  a  net,  the 
meshes  of  which  had  been  fashioned  by  a  capricious 
hand,  subject  to  no  understandable  purpose.  He 
snatched  up  a  cloak  and  hat  and  quitted  the  room 
with  a  swagger,  as  if  to  challenge  aught  that  might 
strive  to  stay  him,  an  instinctive  action  of  which  he 
was  unaware.  In  the  street  he  walked  swiftly  out  of 
the  town,  craving  the  unconfmed  stretches  of  the  open 
country  to  ease  a  need  he  felt  for  freedom. 

He  had  been  Sir  Francis  Foulke  since  nigh  upon  the 
hour  of  his  birth.  Almost  simultaneously  with  his 
coming,  his  father  had  met  an  accidental  death  and 
his  mother  was  shocked  into  a  fatal  indifference  to  the 
task  of  continuing  a  barren  existence.  She  quitted  her 
life  and  her  baby,  going  joyously  to  join  in  Heaven 
the  gallant  husband  she  adored. 

There  followed  for  the  child  some  years  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  father's  sister,  an  austere  person 
exclusively  concerned  with  the  fate  of  her  own  puny 
soul.  Little  Sir  Francis  passed  a  succession  of  color- 
less days,  propitiating  a  sour  visage  which  never 
smiled.  Upon  the  day  of  his  majority  he  fled  High 
Foulkesholme  and  this  Gorgon  of  chastity,  to  satisfy 
a  desire  for  amusement  which  had  been  waxing  in 
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strength  during  his  joyless  youth.  His  own  master  at 
last,  he  took  to  wandering  over  the  earth's  surface, 
exploring  the  waste  places  of  the  world  behind  the 
exotic  settlements  which  formed  the  nuclei  of  an  ad- 
vancing civilization.  He  had  commanded  his  own 
vessels  upon  the  seven  seas,  had  led  men  into  the 
wilderness  and  out  again;  learning  to  meet  emergency 
at  first  hand,  to  be  cool  when  others  raved,  to  look 
strong  men  eye  to  eye  without  flinching.  A  modesty  of 
demeanor,  an  unruffled  courage  and  a  fine  skill  at 
sword-play  won  ungrudging  loyalty  from  those  in 
his  service,  as  well  as  a  reputation  for  being  as  brave 
a  commander  as  one  might  find  in  all  England — no 
mean  compliment  when  Englishmen  were  roaming 
the  world  seeking  riches,  adventure  and  a  humoring 
of  their  inborn  craving  to  look  upon  strange  sights 
and  stranger  peoples. 

One  way  out  of  his  immediate  difficulties  did  oc- 
cur to  him,  an  expedient  of  which  nine  men  out  of 
ten  would  have  availed  themselves.  He  might  have 
raised  a  considerable  sum  by  a  mortgage  upon  High 
Foulkesholme,  a  palliative  measure  to  which  he  gave 
scant  consideration,  for  he  held  to  the  belief  that  the 
estate,  while  unentailed,  was  his  only  in  trust  to  be 
preserved  intact  for  the  heirs  of  his  body — a  singular 
scruple  in  the  case  of  Sir  Francis,  who,  for  all  his 
thirty  years,  had  yet  to  meet  the  woman  who  stirred 
his  blood  sufficiently  to  make  him  even  think  of  mar- 
riage. The  shriveled  spinster  who  had  ruled  in  the 
days  of  his  childhood  had  endowed  him  with  an  in- 
stinctive dislike  of  her  sex.  The  titled  courtesans  who 
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were  the  ladies  of  a  Court  ruled  by  a  gross  German 
king  convinced  him  that  no  woman  was  to  be  trusted. 
They  were  to  him  mere  ornaments  of  a  society  domi- 
nated by  men;  a  tricksy  species  bent  upon  all  sorts  of 
petty  intrigue  to  enhance  their  importance;  not  on 
any  account  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  much  less 
dependable  than  a  fractious  horse.  He  wanted  none 
of  them,  the  while  he  had  a  lively  sense  of  his  obliga- 
tion to  perpetuate  the  name  he  bore.  Had  he  been 
quizzed  upon  the  matter  he  would  have  answered  that 
of  course  he  would  marry  "some  day,"  a  period  so 
remote  from  calculation  that  it  had  never  come 
within  the  range  of  possibility. 

Seek  as  he  would,  Sir  Francis  could  find  no  way  he 
was  willing  to  take  out  of  the  tangle  into  which  his 
ill  luck  had  led  him.  He  had  spent  his  patrimony. 
There  could  be  no  more  wanderings  about  the  world; 
no  more  gaming  for  the  sake  of  the  excitement  that 
came  with  the  hazard;  no  more  gay  and  reckless 
nights  among  a  care-free  coterie  of  brave  fellows  who 
won  or  lost  their  gold  pieces  with  a  laugh  and  fought 
their  duels  with  a  smile.  Back  to  High  Foulkesholme 
he  must  go,  to  spend  a  tame  and  purposeless  existence 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  lively  past. 

A  late  moon  had  risen  and  by  its  light  the  landscape 
showed  silver  blue  in  the  slight  haze  carried  by  a  way- 
ward breeze.  Foulke,  in  a  chaotic  whirl  of  thought, 
became  aware  that  he  was  being  followed.  Empty 
though  his  pockets  were,  his  coat  or  plumed  hat 
would  repay  a  cutthroat  for  his  pains;  but  Sir  Francis 
was  not  one  to  submit  to  a  plundering  of  his  person. 
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He  stopped  suddenly  and,  turning,  drew  his  sword. 
The  steel,  as  it  came  out  of  its  scabbard,  hissed  as 
might  a  serpent  in  warning. 

The  hedgerows  lay  in  deep  shadow  and  could  easily 
conceal  an  assailant.  Sir  Francis,  stepping  quickly  to 
the  center  of  the  highway,  glanced  sharply  right  and 
left,  standing  on  guard,  although  he  could  distinguish 
no  human  form  amid  the  black  coverts.  Presently  he 
walked  slowly  back  for  a  dozen  yards  or  so  to  halt 
before  a  dimly  outlined  figure  pressed  in  against  the 
bushes. 

"Who  is  there?"  he  cried,  in  a  tone  that  brooked  no 
quibbling. 

"A  coward,  sir,"  came  the  unexpected  answer. 

"Then  come  out,  Master  Coward,  unless  you  wish 
me  to  search  for  your  carcass  with  the  point  of  my 
sword." 

Upon  this  demand  there  limped  into  the  pale  moon- 
light a  warped  and  twisted  shape,  in  stature  scarcely 
higher  than  a  dwarf.  The  head,  set  upon  a  wry  neck, 
was  turned  upward,  showing  a  broken  nose  placed 
crookedly  in  a  pale  and  distorted  face.  The  legs  and 
arms  seemed  of  a  proper  manly  proportion,  but  so 
crippled  were  they,  and  so  stooped  the  body,  that  the 
figure  had  a  monstrous  and  inhuman  aspect. 

Foulke  sheathed  his  sword.  There  was  nothing  here 
to  menace,  nor  any  evil  in  the  countenance. 

"It  is  in  my  mind,  fellow,  that  you  were  following 
me,"  Sir  Francis  said. 

"Aye,  that  is  true,  sir,  but  with  no  harmful  intent. 
I'm  but  the  remnant  of  a  man,  lacking  the  courage  of 
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a  louse;  yet  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  it  may  prove  to 
your  advantage." 

The  words  came  haltingly.  The  broken  man  was 
making  a  visible  effort  to  hold  his  ground. 

Sir  Francis,  looking  upon  the  spectacle  of  pain  and 
fear  trembling  before  him,  felt  a  great  pity  for  the 
creature.  Here  indeed  was  misfortune,  naked  and 
ugly.  His  own  ill  luck  was  trivial  in  comparison. 

"Tell  your  tale,  man,"  said  Sir  Francis,  "but  I 
must  warn  you,  if  you've  come  begging,  that  some 
months  of  the  most  skillful  play  has  emptied  my 
purse  of  its  last  groat." 

"Aye,  I  know  that  as  well  as  I  do  your  name  and 
station,  Sir  Francis  Foulke.  I  beg  only  that  you  will 
hear  me  out  in  the  hope  of  filling  that  purse  once 
more." 

"I  should  be  willing  to  listen  to  quite  a  sermon  with 
so  pleasing  an  end." 

"I  can  set  your  feet  on  the  way,  sir." 

"It  is  an  adventure,  then?" 

"Aye,  with  a  most  rich  reward  at  the  end  of  it." 

"And  the  risk?" 

"A  risk  of  becoming  even  as  I  am,  sir."  The  cripple 
opened  wide  his  arms  before  Sir  Frances  in  the  atti- 
tude of  one  nailed  upon  a  cross. 

For  a  moment  this  appalling  suggestion  filled 
Foulke  with  horror.  To  become  as  this  grotesque  un- 
fortunate would  be  a  calamity  too  poignantly  dis- 
tasteful to  contemplate.  Death  were  a  thousand  times 
preferable  to  life  within  so  misshapen  a  carcass.  He 
was  unconsciously  vain  of  his  lithe  body,  and  to  pic- 
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ture  his  tall  figure  bowed  and  broken  as  was  this  de- 
formed being  sent  a  shudder  through  him  which  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  hide. 

"The  reward  must  be  great  to  hazard  such  a  stake 
upon  its  recovery,"  he  murmured,  half  aloud. 

For  a  time  they  stood  without  speaking,  the  cripple 
eyeing  Sir  Francis  as  if  to  gauge  what  was  passing 
through  his  mind,  always  with  the  aspect  of  being  on 
the  alert  like  a  fledgling  bird  ready  to  flutter  out  of 
arm's  reach  with  a  croak  of  fear.  A  fantastic  contrast 
they  made,  these  two,  fronting  each  other  in  the  light 
of  a  pale  moon. 

"The  reward  will  be  great,"  said  the  lame  man  at 
length,  answering  Foulke's  half-expressed  question 
as  if  there  had  been  no  interrupting  silence.  "Of  the 
hazards,  you  must  be  the  judge." 

"And  why  have  you  singled  me  out  for  this  enter- 
prise?" 

"Because  it  was  needful  to  find  a  man  of  honor 
whose  fortunes  were  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  he  would  be 
tempted  to  undertake  a  desperate  adventure.  Into 
his  keeping  I  must  commit  all  my  hope  of  recompense 
for  the  suffering  I  have  endured.  Such  a  man  is  not 
easy  come  by,  sir." 

"I'm  puzzled  whether  to  feel  flattered  by  your 
choice,"  Sir  Francis  returned  with  a  short  laugh.  "But 
to  the  meat  of  the  matter.  There  is  a  treasure  to  be 
lifted?" 

"Aye,  a  great  one." 

"And  you  came  by  your  hurts  in  pursuit  of  it?" 

"No,  Sir  Francis,  rather  in  the  hiding  of  it." 
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"In  the  hiding  of  it!"  exclaimed  Foulke.  "What 
happened?" 

"I  was  tortured!" 

"Tortured?" 

"Aye,  because  I  would  not  tell  where  the  hoard  was 
secreted." 

"Then,  by  the  Cross,  you  have  proved  your  courage 
and  need  not  call  yourself  a  coward." 

"No,  Sir  Francis.  I  did  not  tell,  because  I  did  not 
know.  Had  it  been  otherwise  I  should  have  saved  my 
poor  body  ere  they  broke  it  upon  a  rack  of  hell." 

"Yet  someone  must  know." 

"Aye." 

"Then  you  are  not  alone  in  this  enterprise?" 

"There  was  one  other,  sir." 

"And  did  he  suffer  as  did " 

"The  other  is  a  woman." 

"Who  shares  your  secret  with  you?" 

"Is  it  with  a  coward  that  secrets  are  shared?  No, 
sir,  there  is  but  one  in  all  the  world  who  knows  where 
this  treasure  is  hid.  She  will  share  her  knowledge  only 
with  a. brave  man  who  agrees  to  undertake  its  re- 
covery." 

"It  seems  we  have  a  mystery  here.  I  have  no  taste 
for  mysteries." 

"Sir  Francis,  come  with  me  to  my  poor  house  where 
we  may  talk  in  private.  Tis  my  belief  that  fate 
turned  your  steps  in  this  direction  to-night.  My  hut 
is  but  a  few  paces  beyond  here  and  you  are  not  com- 
mitted till  the  tale  is  told." 

Foulke,  not  unmindful  of  the  danger  he  ran,  was  in 
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two  minds  about  granting  the  man's  request.  He  had 
small  faith  in  hidden  treasures,  having  heard  of  a 
full  score  or  more  of  such  which  had  been  sought  for 
in  vain.  Nor  was  he  ready  in  his  present  mood  to 
stake  anything  on  his  chance  of  fortune.  His  resolve 
was  taken.  He  was  determined  to  quit  the  activities 
of  the  world  and  bury  himself  at  High  Foulkesholme. 
Nevertheless  his  curiosity  had  been  piqued  and  this, 
added  to  a  meed  of  pity  he  could  not  withhold  from 
the  sorry  stranger,  swayed  him  mightily  and  in  the 
end  brought  consent  to  the  cripple's  plea. 

"I'll  not  deny  that  you've  stirred  my  interest,"  he 
said,  at  length.  "Yet  I  warn  you  not  to  count  upon 
my  undertaking  this  adventure.  The  odds  are  greatly 
against  it.  If,  with  this  warning,  you  are  still  in  mind 
to  give  me  your  confidence,  show  me  the  way  to  your 
home." 

The  man's  head  nodded  upon  its  wry  neck  with 
satisfaction.  He  made  no  comment  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  Foulke's  acceptance,  but  pointed  up  the  lane 
with  a  twisted  arm. 

"This  way,  Sir  Francis." 


CHAPTER  II 

They  sat  at  a  deal  table  scrubbed  to  the  whiteness 
of  bleached  bone;  a  fair  sample  of  the  speckless  neat- 
ness which  characterized  the  tiny  hovel  to  which  Sir 
Francis  had  been  led.  The  glint  of  copper  cooking 
pots  showed  in  the  flickering  light.  Across  from  him 
was  the  woman  who  held  the  secret.  There  had  been 
no  formality  of  introduction. 

"Here  is  Sir  Francis  Foulke,  Kate,"  the  cripple  had 
announced  and  a  small,  alert  figure  had  curtsied  to 
the  nobleman. 

They  had  gathered  around  the  table  without  a  fur- 
ther word  spoken,  the  lame  man  climbing  awkwardly 
into  a  sort  of  high  chair  built  to  fit  his  deformities. 

In  the  presence  of  this  woman  he  had  undergone  a 
change  of  spirit.  He  ceased  to  tremble;  the  shrinking 
eyes  steadied  to  a  direct  glance  of  confidence;  the 
racked  body  straightened  with  a  new-found  assur- 
ance. It  was  evident  that  Kate  had  power  to  lay  the 
ghost  of  cowardice. 

Sir  Francis,  looking  across  the  table,  met  her  calm 
gaze.  Her  eyes,  the  pupils  of  which  were  circled  by 
a  narrow  band  of  white  within  the  iris,  had  a  stone- 
like quality  of  coldness.  He  read  in  their  unwinking 
inspection  of  him  no  hint  of  insolence  or  disrespect; 
yet  within  their  chilly  depths  lay  a  menace  for  one 
who  hid  an  uneasy  secret.  They  held  for  an  instant 
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only  an  expression  of  extreme  and  lively  interest, 
which,  of  a  sudden,  faded  to  a  lifeless  opacity,  as  if, 
back  of  the  pupils,  a  film  had  fallen,  cutting  off  illu- 
mination from  within.  They  became  as  dead  eyes', 
lusterless  and  unseeing.  It  was  a  curious  trick,  not 
unknown  to  Foulke,  who  had  seen  the  like  before  in 
his  travels  about  foreign  lands,  and  it  set  him  won- 
dering from  whence  this  woman  came. 

That  she  had  been  christened  Kate  he  doubted.  She 
lacked  the  British  stolidity  which  such  a  homely 
name  betokened,  and  he  surmised  that  she  was  Span- 
ish in  some  sort.  But,  whatever  her  extraction,  he 
found  her  presence  dominating  to  a  marked  degree, 
though  for  a  long  time  she  spoke  no  word.  Between 
her  and  the  cripple  there  was  no  need  of  speech.  Now 
and  again  the  two  exchanged  quick  looks,  seemingly 
an  all-sufficient  means  of  communication. 

"My  name  is  Giles  Terry,  Sir  Francis,"  the  cripple 
began.  "Bristol  born  and  Bristol  bred,  I  am.  Like  my 
father  before  me  and  his  father  before  him,  I  took  to 
the  sea.  It  matters  little  what  went  before  my  last 
voyage.  I  need  only  say  I  had  ambitions  and  no  wish 
to  remain  a  common  sailor  all  my  days.  In  short,  be- 
ing a  smarter  lad  than  some  and  having  a  head  for 
figures,  I  fetched  a  berth  on  the  Royal  William  as 
supercargo.  The  ship  belonged  to  the  South  Seas 
Company  and  traded  up  and  down  the  Spanish  Main. 

"  Tis  a  tricksy  trade,  Sir  Francis.  England  had 
made  a  silly  pact  with  the  Dons  whereby  we  could 
send  but  one  vessel  a  year  to  the  Spanish  possessions 
one  ship  and  no  more,  of  five  hundred  tons  burden  and 
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no  more.  That  was  the  pact.  A  right  foolish  one,  for 
the  traffic  went  on  as  before  and  both  kings  lost  a 
goodly  revenue  which  found  its  way  into  the  pockets 
of  a  host  of  men  from  Governors  down  to  the  Guardia 
Costa  and  freebooters.  There  was  an  endless  trade  in 
smuggled  goods  in  which  the  Company's  officers  un- 
dertook private  enterprises  at  the  Company's  expense, 
charging  all  losses  to  its  account  and  pocketing  the 
profits.  It  was  small  wonder  that  this  same  South  Seas 
enterprise  netted  scant  return  to  the  shareholders. 

"I  tell  you  all  this,  Sir  Francis,  to  show  that  the 
supercargo  on  such  expeditions  must  be  one  familiar 
with  a  horde  of  queer  gentlemen  in  many  ports.  I  was 
such  an  one,  with  a  speaking  acquaintance  among  the 
rarest  rogues  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Spanish  Main. 

"Upon  that  last  vcyage  almost  three  years  ago,  we 
sailed  out  of  Bristol  for  the  harbor  of  Cartagena.  The 
Royal  William  was  scandalously  overloaded,  as  were 
all  ships  venturing  to  the  Americas,  and  we  were 
nearer  a  thousand  tons  burden  than  the  five  hundred 
we  were  rated.  That  was  all  one  to  the  ship's  com- 
pany. Scarcely  a  man  on  her  but  had  his  own  private 
enterprise  from  which  he  hoped  to  reap  enormous 
profit,  counting  himself  in  luck  to  have  a  berth  on 
that  overladen  craft. 

"We  cleared  for  Cartagena,  as  I  said,  having  done 
much  profitable  trading  there  on  a  voyage  of  the  year 
before.  The  Governor,  a  pot-bellied,  greedy  Don, 
winked  at  our  presence,  and  be  sure  there  was  heavy 
charge  in  gold  per  wink.  But  the  people  in  this  city 
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were  mad  for  English  goods  and,  naturally,  although 
they  did  not  know  it,  'twas  they  who  paid  the  Gov- 
ernor his  bribes  in  added  costs. 

"Our  captain  was  named  Wormser,  a  good  navi- 
gator but  sour  looking  and  for  the  most  part  a  silent 
man.  He  kept  much  to  himself  and  pretended  a  * 
righteous  abhorrence  of  our  illicit  trade.  However,  he 
retained  his  berth,  and  did  a  little  private  business 
on  his  own  account.  He  was  much  concerned  with  the 
life  to  come  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  but  he  took 
his  profits  while  he  let  me  do  the  dirty  work. 

"That  was  all  one  to  me,  for  in  my  hands  lay  the 
power  to  guide  the  business  as  suited  my  own  inter- 
ests. Yet,  with  a  thought  to  the  future,  I  did  not  abuse 
my  position  and  was  at  pains  to  make  friends  rather 
than  enemies. 

"The  Royal  William  made  a  fair  voyage  and  we 
raised  Cartagena  early  one  morning.  As  we  sailed  into 
the  harbor  I  had  a  tale  of  foul  water  ready  on  my 
tongue.  It  was  needful,  you  see,  to  make  an  excuse 
for  the  Governor,  to  enable  him  to  pose  as  a  man  of 
heart  who  could  not  disregard  the  laws  of  humanity 
for  any  treaty  between  England  and  Spain.  That  it 
might  take  a  month  or  more  to  fill  our  water  butts, 
while  our  cargo  was  being  slipped  ashore,  was  of  no 
concern  to  his  Excellency  once  the  privilege  was  paid 
for  with  a  goodly  store  of  broad  gold  pieces. 

"A  shot  across  our  bows  from  one  of  the  forts 
brought  us  up  all  standing,  and  we  awaited  the  boat 
from  the  shore  with  the  official  inspector.  These  for- 
malities we  expected,  and,  with  a  pocket  full  of  coin, 
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I  stood  ready  to  receive  the  lieutenant  with  whom  my 
previous  dealings  had  been  mutually  agreeable. 

"I  saw  him  from  our  deck  and  watched  him  climb 
the  ladder  with  a  smile  upon  my  lips,  thinking  it 
droll  that  he  must  scowl  so  fiercely  while  he  played 
his  part;  but  once  upon  the  deck  he  cut  short  my 
ready  speech  with  a  'No!'  nigh  shouted,  and  in  a  tone 
so  arrogant  that  for  a  moment  I  was  fair  mazed  with 
astonishment.  It  was  not  as  if  we  were  not  old  friends. 
I  had  filled  his  pockets  more  than  once,  and  had  spent 
many  a  merry  evening  in  his  company  ashore  when 
he  was  relieved  from  duty  at  the  fort.  A  pleasant 
fellow  he  was,  tall  and  slim  and,  for  a  Spaniard,  trust- 
worthy withal.  Moreover  it  was  he  who  had  made  me 
known  to  Concha,  as  pretty  a  senorita  as  ever  I  saw; 
and  I  confess  now  she  was  not  wholly  out  of  my 
thoughts  at  the  moment,  nor  had  she  been  for  some 
days  before  we  sighted  Tierra  Firme. 

"Still  thinking  that  he  jested,  I  recited  my  tale  of 
fouled  casks;  but  once  again  he  cut  me  short. 

'  There  is  no  water  here  for  Englishmen/  he 
growled. 

'  'Surely  the  Governor  is  not  one  to  turn  his  back 
on  honest  seamen  who  can  pay  to  fill  their  casks?'  I 
rattled  the  coin  in  my  pocket  to  put  a  value  on  my 
words. 

'  'Listen,  thou,'  he  returned,  lowering  his  voice. 
'There  is  a  new  Governor  here  since  three  months 
gone.' 

'  'A  new  Governor?'  I  repeated,  guessing  at  last 
what  might  be  in  the  wind. 
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'  'Aye,  a  Castilian  hidalgo,  concerned  only  with  the 
honor  of  his  name,  which  is  nigh  a  fathom  in  length.' 

'  'But  surely  he  will  have  compassion  upon  our 
extremity,'  I  insisted,  again  jingling  the  coins. 

'  'I  tell  you,  he  is  proof  to  the  lure  of  your  gold,' 
the  lieutenant  replied.  'Moreover,  he  hates  all  Eng- 
lishmen, and  has  driven  every  one  of  them  out  of 
the  town.  It  is  rumored  that  he  wed  with  an  English 
woman  and  in  consequence  has  a  bitter  enmity  to- 
ward the  race.  The  truth  of  that  I  know  not,  seeing 
that  he  brought  no  wife  with  him.' 

"'Is  there  then  no  way  to  reach  him?'  I  asked, 
somewhat  at  a  loss;  for  in  my  previous  experience  I 
had  encountered  no  one  who  was  deaf  to  the  clink 
of  gold. 

'  'None!  All  ways  have  been  tried  without  avail. 
Think  you  the  merchants  of  Cartagena  are  pleased  to 
watch  all  the  traffic  going  to  Puerto  Bello  and  the 
other  towns?  Believe  me,  they  have  striven  to  reason 
with  his  Excellency,  but  to  no  purpose.  Meanwhile 
the  town  is  dead  to  trade  and  will  be  ruined  if  Spain 
does  not  recall  this  honest  Governor.' 

Then  there's  naught  for  it  but  to  turn  tail  and 
make  for  Puerto  Bello,  eh?' 

( 'Yes,  within  the  hour;  otherwise  the  guns  of  the 
fort  will  blow  you  out  of  this  harbor  with  solid  round 
shot/ 

'  'I  don't  like  that,'  I  muttered,  remembering  the 
full  red  lips  of  the  girl,  Concha.  'May  we  not  stay  the 
night?' 

'  'Not  above  an  hour,  as  I  said.  This  very  minute 
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his  Excellency  sits  in  the  citadel  with  a  watch  in  his 
hand  and  a  spyglass  to  his  eye,  the  zany!'  So  he 
ended  venomously,  only  the  Spanish  word  held  a 
meaning  to  crisp  the  hair  of  the  Governor  had  he 
heard  it.  In  truth  the  Dons  have  a  fluent  language, 
capable  of  most  just  and  varied  interpretations. 

"We  talked  a  while  longer  but  to  no  purpose  and 
I,  knowing  that  the  lieutenant  was  carrying  out 
orders  he  would  have  been  glad  to  circumvent  but 
could  not,  saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to  argue  fur- 
ther. Save  for  missing  a  rendezvous  with  Concha  I 
was  not  greatly  perturbed  over  the  business,  for 
Puerto  Bello  was  as  good  a  trading  town  as  was 
Cartagena  and  it  was  most  unlikely  that  there  would 
be  two  incorruptible  Governors  along  the  Spanish 
Main  at  the  same  time.  I  bade  farewell  to  the  lieuten- 
ant who,  with  many  expressions  of  regret  that  we 
might  not  spend  a  few  evenings  together,  left  the  ship. 
I  watched  him  put  off  and  then  took  myself  below  to 
report  to  the  captain. 

"I  found  him  alone  in  the  cabin  and  wasted  no 
words  in  setting  forth  our  situation. 

"  'We  must  make  for  Puerto  Bello,  sir,'  I  said 
straightway.  'It  seems  we  are  less  than  welcome  here.' 

"He  looked  at  me,  not  comprehending  the  purport 
of  my  words. 

"  To  Puerto  Bello?'  he  repeated.  'Why  should  we 
go  there?' 

"The  captain  was  not  a  stupid  man,  yet  for  reasons 
you  shall  learn,  Sir  Francis,  he  was  so  set  upon  a 
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certain  enterprise  in  Cartagena  that  he  could  not  be- 
lieve a  miscarriage  of  his  plans  possible. 

'To  Puerto  Bello?'  he  murmured  once  more,  with 
a  shake  of  his  head  as  if  to  clear  his  addled  wits. 

"  'Yes,  sir,  seeing  that  we  are  forbidden  to  stay 
here'  I  answered. 

"He  jumped  suddenly  to  his  feet  as  he  realized  the 
sense  of  my  words. 

'  'What's  gone  wrong?'  he  demanded,  in  a  loud 
voice,  while  his  face  went  quite  white.  'If  you  have 
blundered ' 

'  'Nay,  sir,  it  is  no  blunder  of  mine,'  I  broke  in, 
somewhat  nettled  by  his  hint  that  I  was  at  fault. 
There  is  a  new  governor  come  to  Cartagena/ 

"  "Well  what  of  that?'  he  burst  out  wrathfully.  'It 
is  your  business  to  satisfy  the  authorities.  I  suppose 
you  count  upon  more  of  this  bribe  money  sticking  to 
your  fingers  if  we  go  on.' 

"Now  from  this  speech  I  knew  that  Captain  Worm- 
ser  was  greatly  overwrought.  The  word  'bribe'  was 
never  spoken  between  us.  There  was  always  the  pre- 
tense that  the  sums  he  doled  out  to  me  were  for 
the  legitimate  expenses  of  the  ship.  Indeed  I  had 
always  been  at  pains  to  render  my  account  to  satisfy 
this  whim  of  conscience,  secretly  amused  at  his  grave 
acceptance  of  astonishing  sums  spent  for  dried  fish  or 
what  not,  which  never  came  aboard.  At  times  I  was 
somewhat  put  to  it  to  find  excuses  for  this  traffic  and 
once,  in  a  light-minded  mood,  I  charged  one  hundred 
pounds  against  the  purchase  of  Morocco  slippers  for 
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the  crew.  The  captain  passed  the  item  with  a  solemn 
nod  of  his  head,  nor  could  I  detect  the  slightest 
sparkle  in  his  pale  eyes  to  mark  an  admission  of  our 
mutual  understanding. 

"So  astonished  was  I,  then,  by  this  surprising  exhi- 
bition of  his  disordered  state  of  mind,  that  I  made  no 
protest  at  his  accusation,  only  staring  at  him  in  won- 
der while  he  strode  back  and  forth  across  the  narrow 
cabin,  muttering  to  himself.  Vainly  I  racked  my 
brains  to  find  a  reason,  knowing,  as  I  said  before,  that 
the  disposal  of  our  cargo  should  bring  as  great  a 
profit  in  Puerto  Bello  as  in  Cartagena  and  that  any 
private  trading  the  captain  might  have  anticipated 
was  equally  easy  of  accomplishment  in  the  one  place 
as  in  the  other.  No  explanation  could  I  hit  upon  that 
would  account  for  the  man's  sudden  blanching  and 
his  distraught  demeanor. 

"Presently  he  ceased  his  striding  to  and  fro  and 
faced  me  across  the  cabin  table. 

"  'You  must  try  again/  he  burst  out. 

'  'It  is  not  worth  while.  This  new  Governor ' 

"He  broke  in  upon  my  speech  with  a  fierce  oath, 
a  form  of  expression  so  unusual  with  Captain  Worm- 
ser  that  I  was  quite  shocked. 

'  'It  is  all  one  whether  the  Governor  be  old  or 
new/  he  fair  shouted.  'Go  and  pay  the  price,  what- 
ever it  may  be/ 

"  'I  am  assured  that  his  Excellency  is  incorrupt- 
ible/ I  began ;  but  he  would  not  listen. 

"  'A  pox  upon  your  lies!'  he  cried,  in  a  rage.  'It  is 
some  damned  plot  of  your  contriving  to  get  the  ship 
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to  Puerto  Bello.  But  I'll  not  have  it,  even  if  I  must 
go  myself  upon  your  dirty  errands/ 

They'll  not  let  you  ashore,  sir,'  I  answered,  cool 
enough  for  all  his  harsh  words.  The  new  Governor  is 
not  to  be  bought  at  any  price.  Moreover,  he  has  an 
especial  dislike  for  the  English  and  will  not  suffer 
them  in  the  land  he  rules.' 

"I  thought  these  words  might  bring  the  captain  to 
his  senses  but  he  persisted  in  his  twisted  view  of  the 
matter  and  found  a  ready  answer  to  my  warning. 

'  'Now  I  am  assured  that  you  are  lying,'  he  ex- 
claimed. 'You  fear  to  have  me  take  this  business  into 
my  own  hands,  knowing  that  I  shall  find  proof  of 
your  plotting.  I'll  see  myself  if  this  Spanish  Gov- 
ernor will  stop  me  from  landing  on  his  shore.' 

"He  strode  toward  his  own  quarters,  intent  upon 
putting  his  threat  into  prompt  execution. 

'  'Wait,  sir,'  I  insisted,  grasping  him  by  the  arm. 
'We  are  ordered  to  leave  the  harbor  within  the  hour, 
else  will  they  turn  the  guns  of  the  fort  upon  the-ship.' 

"He  looked  at  me  a  moment  with  a  sneer  upon  his 
lips. 

'  'I've  had  enough  of  your  lies,'  he  said,  and  would 
have  gone  on  to  abuse  me  further  had  there  not  come 
an  interruption  to  the  talk  which  he  could  not  cry 
down.  A  cannon  shot  boomed  in  our  ears. 

"For  an  instant  the  captain  stood  as  if  stunned,  his 
mouth  half  open,  giving  his  face  an  expression  of 
childlike  amazement.  Then,  being  first  of  all  a  sailor, 
he  forgot  every  other  consideration  in  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  his  ship.  He  leaped  across  the  cabin  and 
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made  for  the  companion,  I  following  at  his  heels. 

"The  mate  met  us  as  we  reached  the  deck,  evidently 
on  his  way  to  report. 

"  They  are  signaling  us  to  quit  the  harbor/  he 
cried,  pointing  to  the  fort  under  whose  guns  we  lay. 
'Can  they  mean  it,  sir?  That  last  shot  was  too  close 
for  comfort/ 

"The  captain  turned  to  me  and  I  nodded  my  head 
to  his  unspoken  question. 

"'Wear  ship!'  he  ordered,  and  in  a  few  moments 
we  were  heading  for  the  open  sea,  running  free  before 
a  light  breeze  from  off  the  shore. 

"All  the  while  Captain  Wormser  stood  as  if  nailed 
to  that  spot  on  the  deck  where  he  had  first  halted 
after  his  rush  from  the  cabin.  With  his  eyes  he  fol- 
lowed the  execution  of  his  commands  but  he  scarcely 
moved  even  his  head  and  seemed  as  if  dazed.  Wholly 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  strange  demeanor,  I 
watched  him  anxiously. 

"  'Come  below,  Giles/  he  said  suddenly  and  led  the 
way,  striding  along  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
come  to  a  momentous  decision. 


CHAPTER  III 

Giles  paused  in  his  narrative  to  shift  himself  to  a 
more  comfortable  position.  There  was  the  suggestion 
of  a  pillory  in  the  rough  contrivance  raised  nigh  to  a 
level  of  the  table  on  its  stilted  legs,  and  the  crippled 
man  upon  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  fantastic  ex- 
hibition. He  had  grown  animated  as  the  recital  pro- 
ceeded, stirred  by  the  recollection  of  his  unmarred 
youth,  and  there  was  in  his  voice  the  hint  of  an  in- 
creasing excitement  as  he  lived  again  the  hours  pre- 
ceding his  wretched  tragedy.  The  woman  sat  rigidly 
still,  not  even  breathing,  or  so  it  seemed  to  Sir 
Francis,  who  glanced  her  way  now  and  then  while 
Giles  talked.  She  gave  the  impression  of  awaiting,  in- 
animate, a  trumpet  voice  which  would  summon  her 
absent  soul  and  bring  her  back  to  life. 

Foulke,  listening,  became  more  and  more  aware  of 
a  sense  of  impending  disaster.  So  far  in  Giles's  story 
there  had  been  nothing  remarkable,  nothing  to  excite 
wonder  or  incredulity,  but  the  man's  face  was  hor- 
ribly visible  and  the  sight  of  the  deformed  figure 
quickened  the  impression  of  doom  which  Sir  Francis 
knew  must  hang  upon  the  end  of  the  recital. 

"I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  I  was  curious,"  Giles 
went  on.  "What  it  was  that  had  Captain  Wormser  by 
the  ears,  I  could  not  guess.  He  led  me  to  his  private 
cabin  and  shot  the  bolt  in  the  door;  then  motioned  me 
to  the  locker  and  seated  himself  upon  the  edge  of  his 
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berth.  His  fit  of  abstraction  returned  and  he  stared 
down  at  the  floor  in  silence  while  I  fidgeted,  wonder- 
ing what  possessed  the  man.  I  surmised  that  he  was 
having  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  it  was  wise  for 
him  to  admit  me  into  his  confidence.  His  first  words, 
when  at  length  he  spoke,  convinced  me  that  I  was 
right. 

'  'You'll  swear  not  to  blab  if  I  tell  you?'  he  burst 
out  suddenly. 

"I  agreed  to  swear  to  anything,  but  he  wasn't  sat- 
isfied till  he'd  fetched  the  Bible  (always  at  hand  in 
that  cabin),  and  made  me  repeat  a  long  and  solemn 
oath  with  a  threat  of  all  the  fires  of  hell  at  the  tail 
of  it. 

"Even  then  he  lapsed  again  into  uncertainty,  and 
not  until  he  had  made  me  renew  my  pledge  with 
added  threats  of  eternal  punishment,  which  he  had 
forgotten,  and  bade  me  kiss  the  holy  book  a  score  of 
times  did  he  open  his  heart  to  me. 

"His  first  words  amazed  me  by  the  intensity  of 
their  utterance. 

"  The  hand  of  Beelzebub  is  in  this!  It  was  an  evil 
day  when  I  undertook  such  devil's  work.' 

"He  spoke  more  to  himself  than  to  me  and  clearly 
he  was  frightened,  no  doubt  of  that.  This  reference  to 
the  devil  was  no  figure  of  speech  to  Captain  Wormser. 
He  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  glanced  about  the 
cabin  as  if  he  expected  to  see  Master  Satan  sitting  in 
a  corner  awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to  pounce. 
It  made  me  feel  creepy  then  and  when  I  remember 
what  happened — Ha,  it's  queer! 
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"He  continued  for  a  time  to  mutter  to  himself,  vow- 
ing to  give  up  the  sea  and  lead  a  godly  life  ashore, 
where  he  seemed  convinced  temptation  would  not 
touch  him.  He  was  plainly  overwrought,  and  this 
ominous  introduction  to  his  confidences  disturbed  me 
not  a  little.  As  to  what  the  captain  had  been  up  to  I 
could  not  even  hazard  a  guess;  but  knowing  that  to 
share  his  secret  would  also  involve  a  sharing  of  re- 
sponsibility in  his  dubious  enterprise,  I  grew  a  little 
fearful  of  the  coming  revelation  and  made  no  move  to 
hasten  it. 

"Moreover,  it  needed  no  great  forethought  on  my 
part  to  anticipate  the  fact  that  I  would  be  assigned  an 
active  role  in  what  seemed  to  foreshadow  a  most  un- 
promising affair.  I  did  not  deceive  myself  with  the 
flattering  assumption  that  it  was  my  advice  the  old 
man  sought.  He  needed  some  one  to  do  the  dirty 
work,  as  he  would  have  phrased  it  had  he  himself  been 
less  intimately  involved. 

"Presently  the  captain  pulled  himself  together  and 
lifting  his  head  gazed  at  me,  still  doubtful. 

'  'You've  sworn  not  to  blab,'  he  burst  out. 

"  'Am  I  to  take  more  oaths?'  I  asked  irritably.  'Let 
me  say,  sir,  that  I  am  not  anxious  to  hear  your  secrets. 
I've  no  more  affection  for  the  devil  than  you  have, 
sir.'  And  I  rose  with  the  plain  intention  of  quitting  the 
cabin  then  and  there. 

"He  leaped  to  his  feet  and  putting  his  hands  on  my 
shoulders  pressed  me  back  on  the  locker. 

"  'Nay,  Giles,  there  is  none  other  that  I  can  trust, 
and  the  matter  is  a  weighty  one,'  he  protested. 
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"  'Of  that  I  have  no  doubt/  I  answered,  'seeing  that 
you  are  undone  at  the  mere  thought  of  it;  but  I've  no 
wish  to  fall  into  your  predicament.' 

'  'No  blame  can  attach  to  you,'  he  protested. 
'Whatever  the  outcome,  I  only  will  be  held  account- 
able.' 

"For  the  moment  he  was  bent  upon  the  task  of 
propitiating  me.  The  possibility  of  my  refusing  to 
help  him  had  banished  all  question  of  trustworthiness. 
At  the  first  hint  of  my  refusing  to  serve  his  ends  his 
need  of  me  became  apparent  and,  while  this  anxiety 
on  his  part  strengthened  me  in  the  belief  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  to  be  imposed  upon  me,  it  assured 
me  an  equal  authority  in  this  mysterious  enterprise. 
There  would  be  no  question  of  the  ship's  supercargo 
taking  orders  from  the  master.  He  and  I  would  be 
upon  the  same  footing  and  the  rewards  for  success  we 
-should  share  and  share  alike. 

"He  felt  me  relax  under  his  hands  and  took  it  for 
a  sign-of  my  acquiescence,  breathing  a  sigh  of  relief 
as  he  stepped  back. 

Tell  the  tale,'  I  said  shortly,  and,  although  he 
made  no  comment,  a  quick  upward  glance  showed  me 
that  he  recognized  by  the  tone  of  my  voice  a  change 
in  my  demeanor  toward  him. 

'  'I  have  a  packet  that  must  be  delivered  in 
Cartagena,'  he  replied,  striving  to  suppress  his  anxiety 
and  to  present  an  outward  show  of  calm. 

"'Who  is  the  consignee?'  I  demanded. 

"  'The  Don  Placido  de  Gamma,'  he  answered,  and 
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let  his  eyes  drop  to  the  floor,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  name  would  set  my  thoughts  awhirl. 

"A  packet  for  the  Don  Placido  de  Gamma  meant 
only  one  thing — jewels!  The  man  was  known  up  and 
down  the  Spanish  possessions  for  a  dealer  in  gems, 
and  was  reckoned  enormously  rich.  The  Main  was 
filled  with  tales  of  his  fortune,  and  countless  legends 
of  his  doings  were  gossiped  of  in  every  port  from 
Backstar  to  La  Vera  Cruz;  but  he  was  an  illusive  and 
mysterious  person,  the  friend  of  kings  and  govern- 
ors, who  came  and  went  upon  his  errands  secretly,  ar- 
riving from  none  knew  whence  in  his  own  ship 
attended  by  a  retinue  an  emperor  might  envy.  I  had 
seen  him  once  in  Puerto  Bello,  a  tall,  slim  figure  with 
the  proud  bearing  of  a  hidalgo  and  a  look  of  youth 
strangely  at  variance  with  a  reputation  that  must 
have  taken  years  to  establish.  A  sight  of  him  standing 
haughtily  erect  while  the  noblest  in  these  Spanish 
Colonies  bowed  to  him,  lent  credence  to  the  rumor 
that  he  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  one  placed  so  high 
that  to  name  him  in  disparagement  was  to  risk  one's 
head. 

"Captain  Wormser  had  already  said  enough  to  give 
me  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  mission  he 
had  undertaken.  A  packet  for  Don  Placido  was  not 
likely  to  be  a  trivial  affair  of  a  few  trinkets  to  be  dis- 
posed of  for  what  they  would  fetch.  That  caballero 
dealt  in  jewels  fit  for  kings  and  princes.  Where  had 
my  pious  master  come  into  possession  of  such  gauds? 
I  began  to  see  a  cause  for  his  perturbation  and,  at  the 
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same  time,  my  anticipation  of  the  difficulties  ahead 
grew  less.  I  guessed  what  part  I  should  be  expected  to 
play  and  saw  no  great  danger  in  the  accomplishing  of 
the  task.  And  yet  I  was  not  unconscious  of  a  slight 
chill  of  apprehension. 

'  'You  want  me  to  deliver  this  packet?'  I  asked, 
after  a  moment. 

'  'Yes,'  he  muttered,  'there  is  no  other  way.  Since  I 
cannot  do  it  myself.' 

'  'And  the  Don  Placido  de  Gamma  is  in  Carta- 
gena, eh?' 

'  'Without  doubt,  Giles.  The  whole  matter  was  ar- 
ranged in  Spain  a  year  gone.' 

"Here  was  more  food  for  thought.  If  the  business 
could  have  been  negotiated  in  Spain  a  year  previous, 
why  should  not  the  jewels  have  been  delivered  at  the 
same  time?  The  answer  to  that  lay  along  a  devious 
course;  intrigue  carried  on,  I  did  not  doubt,  by  no 
ordinary  negotiators.  A  shady  affair  instigated  by 
personages  set  in  high  places,  who  were  at  pains  to 
hide  the  traces  of  their  thievery.  I  had  heard  of  such, 
and  was  well  aware  that  it  is  never  these  high  person- 
ages who  suffer  but  always  the  humble  go-betweens 
who  figure  conspicuously  at  the  hangings  that  follow 
discovery. 

I  began  to  understand  the  captain's  fear.  The 
nobles  who  employed  him  would  be  the  first  of  his  ac- 
cusers should  exposure  threaten,  and  I  found  it  in  my 
heart  to  be  sorry  for  the  pious  master  of  the  Royal 
William,  who  had  doubtless  undertaken  this  commis- 
sion out  of  respect  for  his  haughty  employer  rather 
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than  for  the  reward  promised.  Truly  a  compact  with 
the  devil. 

"I  restrained  my  first  impulse  to  ask  for  names. 
Were  I  to  undertake  the  delivery  of  this  packet,  the 
less  I  knew  of  the  business  the  better.  I  preferred  to 
remain  an  emissary  of  the  captain's,  and  so  stayed  my 
questions.  He  volunteered  no  information  and  thus  it 
comes  about  that  to  this  day  I  have  no  certain  knowl- 
edge from  whence  the  jewels  came;  for  they  were 
jewels,  as  Captain  Wormser  freely  admitted  when  I 
taxed  him  with  my  conviction. 

"  'Yes,  Giles,  jewels  fit  for  a  king/  he  answered 
gloomily;  and  in  that,  maybe,  there  is  a  hint  as  to 
their  origin. 

"It  was  never  said  in  so  many  words  what  my  share 
in  the  enterprise  was  to  be.  That  I  was  to  deliver  the 
packet  was  taken  for  granted.  I  was  presumed  to 
know  the  ways  of  circumventing  the  Guardia  Costa, 
matters  which  Captain  Wormser  had  been  careful 
never  to  learn.  In  truth  I  did  know  these  things,  hav- 
ing in  the  past  employed  these  same  coast  guards  to 
smuggle  in  divers  prohibited  goods,  finding  them  as 
ready  as  were  their  betters  to  dance  to  the  chink  of 
gold. 

"To  land  on  the  beach  some  leagues  above  the  town 
and  sneak  into  it  under  cover  of  a  moonless  night 
offered  little  difficulty,  nor  did  I  think  such  a  journey 
encompassed  with  great  danger;  for,  in  spite  of  the 
honest  Governor,  I  had  no  fear  that  I  should  be  un- 
able to  bribe  my  way  to  security  if  I  had  the  ill  luck 
to  be  caught  by  his  soldiers.  I  should  not  be  like  a 
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ship  in  the  harbor,  to  be  watched  through  a  spyglass 
in  the  hands  of  a  British-hating  fanatic. 

"To  go  in  and  out  of  Cartagena,  then,  bothered  me 
not  at  all;  but  how  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Don 
Placido  was  another  pair  of  shoes.  He  was  the  in- 
timate of  the  highest  in  the  land,  and  to  arrange  a 
meeting  with  him  called  for  shrewd  planning.  But 
even  in  this  difficulty  I  saw  a  clear  road  to  the  senor 
by  way  of  his  servants  and  to  them  through  the  con- 
nivance of  the  girl  Concha. 

"I'll  not  deny  that  the  dark-eyed  Concha  played  a 
large  part  in  the  willingness  with  which  I  undertook 
this  errand.  She  had  not  been  out  of  my  thoughts  for 
some  days  before  we  made  our  landfall  and  I  was  im- 
patient to  see  her  again  after  the  year  that  had 
passed  since  my  last  visit.  Our  being  denied  anchor- 
age disappointed  me  more  because  I  could  not  see  the 
girl  than  because  we  should  have  to  go  to  Puerto 
Bello  to  sell  our  cargo.  Any  port  was  good  to  trade  in ; 
but  only  in  Cartagena  could  I  find  Concha. 

"I'll  say  for  Captain  Wormser  that  once  having 
given  me  his  confidence  there  was  no  further  re- 
luctance on  his  part  to  share  his  secret.  Perhaps  he 
believed  that  the  repeated  pledges  to  which  I  was 
committed  by  so  many  oaths  were  as  sacred  to  me  as 
they  would  have  been  to  him,  that  his  God  and  his 
devil  were  as  much  my  familiars  as  they  were  his.  It 
doesn't  matter.  He  gave  me  a  free  hand  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  adventure,  nodding  acquiescence  to  my 
plans  as  I  unfolded  them;  as  if  he  had  withdrawn 
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from  the  affair  and  took  but  a  passive  interest  in  its 
accomplishment. 

'The  plan  itself  was  simple  enough.  I  was  to  be 
rowed  to  the  beach  after  nightfall  to  make  my  way  as 
best  I  might  into  the  town,  going  to  Concha  to  lie  low 
until  I  could  procure  a  meeting  with  the  caballero. 
Three  days,  I  calculated,  would  see  the  business  fin- 
ished, and  I  added  another  to  be  spent  as  I  willed 
with  Concha  by  way  of  reward,  promising  to  be  on 
the  beach  on  the  night  of  that  fourth  day.  Meanwhile 
the  Royal  William  would  disappear,  to  return  on  the 
date  agreed  upon  when  all  should  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

"So  far  I  calculated  upon  the  outcome;  but  I  knew 
all  the  while  that  Fate  might  play  me  some  queer 
trick,  having  enough  experience  in  such  enterprises  to 
be  sure  events  do  not  always  turn  out  as  planned. 
Nevertheless  I  was  satisfied  that  I  had  allowed  myself 
ample  time  to  meet  any  emergency  that  might  arise. 
'  'Now  what  of  this  packet?'  I  asked  at  the  end. 

"The  master  glanced  at  the  fastenings  on  the  door 
of  the  cabin  and,  satisfied  that  the  bolt  was  shot,  knelt 
down  before  the  partition  at  the  head  of  his  sleeping 
place.  After  some  fumbling  at  the  molding,  he  slid 
back  a  concealed  panel  disclosing  a  secret  recess.  Out 
of  this  he  drew  a  packet  the  size  of  a  small  keg  and  so 
shaped;  but  wrapped  completely  in  a  coarse  brown 
paper  secured  by  many  red  wax  seals.  In  one  or  two 
places,  written  largely,  was  the  name  Don  Placido 
de  Gamma.  At  sight  of  it  my  heart  misgave  me.  My 
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thoughts  had  been  concerned  with  a  small  parcel  such 
as  I  might  easily  hide  about  my  person  until  it  was 
delivered  to  the  caballero.  But  here  was  something 
that  could  not  be  so  concealed  and  I  knew  that  I  must 
alter  my  plans.  It  was  as  much  as  my  life  was  worth 
to  carry  so  large  a  bundle  into  Cartagena  with  an 
inquiry  upon  my  lips  for  the  whereabouts  of  Don 
Placido  de  Gamma.  I  could  not  even  trust  the  girl 
Concha,  who  professed  a  fondness  for  me  while  I 
spent  my  silver  pieces  freely  in  her  father's  fonda; 
for  to  carry  such  a  load  of  jewels  would  be  an  easy- 
read  invitation  for  the  insertion  of  a  slim  Spanish 
dagger  between  my  shoulder  blades.  Moreover,  the 
size  of  that  packet  gave  me  a  new  idea  of  the  worth 
of  what  I  was  expected  to  deliver  and  though  I  had 
realized  from  the  first  that  negotiations  with  the 
caballero  could  concern  no  trivial  matter  I  grew  ap- 
palled at  the  value  of  the  gems  which  were  to  be  in- 
trusted to  my  keeping.  Truly  these  must  be  jewels  fit 
for  a  king,  as  the  captain  had  said. 

"Without  knowing  it,  I  evidently  made  a  low  ex- 
clamation of  surprise;  for  Captain  Wormser  looked 
up  at  me  from  his  kneeling  position  on  the  floor,  his 
face  bearing  a  blank  expression  of  dismay. 

"  'How  now?'  he  asked  sharply. 

" '  Tis  a  biggish  package,'  I  answered  under  my 
breath. 

"  'Aye/  he  muttered,  'a  king's  ransom,  no  less.' 

"We  sat  there  in  silence  for  a  space,  I,  leaning  for- 
ward, gazing  at  the  bundle  Captain  Wormser  held  up 
as  he  knelt  before  the  dark  opening  in  the  white  pan- 
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eled  wall.  He  had  the  aspect  of  one  exhibiting  a  rare 
curio  clutched  tightly  in  his  strong  hands  as  if  fear- 
ful of  dropping  it.  As  if  the  glittering  crystals  inside 
could  break.  Funny! 

"It  is  strange  to  me,  as  I  think  back,  that  I  can 
recollect  no  desire  to  see  what  was  in  that  packet  for 
Don  Placido.  I  should  have  been  curious  to  behold 
those  priceless  gems;  to  touch  them,  maybe,  balanc- 
ing them  this  way  and  that  and  watching  the  flash 
and  glitter  of  their  changing  colors;  but  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  to  wish  to  look  at  them.  Perhaps  the 
array  of  seals  gave  an  effect  of  inviolable  security 
which  it  would  be  a  profanation  to  break.  I  don't 
know.  At  the  moment  the  master  would  have  pro- 
tested; but  later  I  might  have  had  my  way  and  no 
one  to  hinder.  Nor  was  it  a  matter  of  broken  seals 
that  deterred  me.  Why,  I  might  have  kept  the  whole, 
making  no  effort  to  find  the  caballero,  living  out  my 
years  in  foreign  parts — a  rich  man  with  means  to 
gratify  my  every  wish.  But  I  did  not.  I  played  the 
honest  fool.  I  was  faithful  to  my  trust.  Temptation 
never  entered  my  thoughts  and — and  look  at  my  re- 
ward." 

Giles  Terry;  his  voice  rising  of  a  sudden,  turned 
upon  his  guest  his  crooked  arms  stretched  wide. 

"Look!  Look!"  he  repeated,  and  Sir  Francis  saw  a 
new  light  in  the  cripple's  eyes  and  noted  that  his 
broken  body  was  all  a-tremble. 

Kate  did  not  move.  Even  her  eyes  were  still  fixed 
upon  a  spot  on  the  table  in  front  of  her.  She  continued 
to  hold  the  aspect  of  one  awaiting  a  signal.  Sir  Francis 
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found  himself  wondering  what  the  tocsin  might  be 
that  would  reanimate  that  passive  figure. 

Giles,  after  a  moment,  let  his  arms  drop  and  took 
up  his  tale  again ;  but  the  undertone  of  excitement  had 
deepened  and  continued  to  strengthen  until  the  end. 

"What  need  to  tell  over  again  the  talk  in  the  cabin 
with  Captain  Wormser?  He  played  no  part  after  I 
left  the  Royal  William,  which  I  did  that  night  with 
the  packet  stowed  in  a  sack  and  slung  over  my  shoul- 
der like  a  pig.  He  was  to  return  for  me  in  four  days, 
coming  up  in  the  dark  and  sending  a  boat  in  answer 
to  my  signal  from  the  beach.  All  seemed  plain  sailing 
for  both  of  us.  As  for  the  keg.  I  was  to  receive  only 
a  receipt  from  the  caballero — not  for  jewels,  but  for 
a  sealed  packet. 

"The  Master  and  I  spoke  little  of  reward.  It  was 
somehow  understood  that  I  should  have  a  portion  of 
what  was  to  be  doled  out  to  him  from  his  high-placed 
employers  who  would  make  'a  suitable  payment'  for 
his  faithfulness.  Nothing  set,  no  price  for  service 
rendered.  Nay,  these  mighty  ones  make  no  bargain 
with  those  who  carry  on  their  dirty  work  and  bear 
their  risks.  By  the  Cross,  they  never  lacked  better 
men  than  themselves  to  take  their  orders.  A  strange 
business  altogether,  for  here  was  Master  Wormser,  an 
honest  mariner,  doing  the  bidding  of  a  noble  thief 
because,  forsooth,  he  was  commanded  so  to  do  and, 
for  pay,  a  sum  at  the  whim  of  that  same  noble  thief. 

"And  I,  for  all  the  pride  I  took  in  my  clever  trad- 
ing, went  on  that  errand  fraught  with  unimagined 
dangers,  with  no  promise  fixed  as  to  what  I  should  re- 
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ceive  for  my  trouble  at  the  end  of  it.  I  was  a  fool  and 
worse,  though  to  be  sure  there  was  Concha,  whose  red 
lips  lured  me.  But  I've  no  doubt  I  should  have  gone 
for  nothing  save  the  adventure.  I  was  young  then. 
Who  would  think  now  I  was  a  boy  three  years  ago? 

"I  did  not  discuss  with  the  captain  the  change  of 
plan  necessitated  by  the  size  of  the  packet.  There  was 
no  need,  nor  anything  to  be  gained,  for  the  old  man 
was  past  thought  upon  the  matter.  He  had  shifted  his 
burden  to  my  shoulders  and  would  have  jumped  this 
way  or  that  as  I  bid;  but  it  was  plain  that  I  could  not 
carry  that  bundle  into  Cartagena,  and  I  proposed  to 
deliver  it  to  Don  Placido  on  the  beach  and  let  him 
bear  it  into  the  city  at  his  own  risk.  I  doubted  not 
that  he  had  the  means  to  conduct  it  safely  in  the 
broad  light  of  day,  with  an  army  to  guard  it  if  he  so 
willed. 

"The  night  was  dark  enough  for  our  plans  but  the 
sky  was  clear  and  there  was  starlight  sufficient  for 
me  to  find  my  way  safely  to  the  road  which  paralleled 
the  shore.  I  waited  at  the  landing  place  for  a  moment 
or  two  after  I  had  bidden  the  boatmen  return  to  the 
ship,  then  taking  up  my  burden,  plodded  through  the 
sand  till  I  was  above  the  high  water  flood.  On  my 
right  lay  Cartagena,  to  be  gained  by  a  way  I  knew 
well.  Indeed,  once  landed  unobserved,  no  thought  of 
trouble  came  to  plague  me.  Remember  this  was  three 
years  gone  when  I  was  young  and  strong  and  straight. 
I  may  say  without  boasting  that  before  that  day  I 
scarcely  knew  the  feeling  of  fear. 

"My  first  care  was  to  hide  the  jewels.  To  that  end  I 
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determined  to  bury  them  in  the  sand,  marking  the 
spot  inconspicuously.  They  would  lie  there  for  a  day 
or  two  at  most,  as  safe  in  that  wide  waste  as  in  the 
strongbox  of  the  South  Seas  Company  itself.  Nor  was 
the  selection  of  the  spot  of  import,  and  as  I  moved 
inland  through  the  sand,  I  stumbled  over  what  proved 
upon  investigation  to  be  an  old  rusty  spade  beside  a 
stunted  tree. 

"  'A  tool  to  my  hand/  I  mused  and  set  to  work  at 
the  task  of  burying  my  treasure. 

"It  seems  but  an  indifferent  way  to  have  treated  so 
huge  a  fortune.  There  should  have  been  more  cere- 
mony, more  enterprise  in  the  handling  of  those 
precious  stones  which  needed  a  packet  the  size  of  a 
small  keg  to  hold  them.  To  tumble  that  bundle  into 
a  shallow  hole,  cover  it  with  sand  and  mark  the  spot 
was  scurvy  handling  fit  for  the  loot  of  some  starving 
beggar.  I  had  no  thought  of  a  time  to  come  when  I 
should  be  recounting  the  tale  of  that  adventure. 
There  was  Concha,  and  I  was  eager  to  be  on  my  way 
to  the  town  as  quickly  as  might  be,  to  shift  my  bur- 
den upon  the  noble  shoulders  of  the  Don  Placido  de 
Gamma. 

"Two  hours  of  steady  plodding  brought  me  to  the 
walls  of  the  town.  I  slipped  in  through  an  entrance 
where  the  guards,  as  usual,  were  at  their  dice,  and 
made  my  way  to  the  fonda  of  Sebastiano,  who  was 
Concha's  father. 

"I  kept  to  the  shadows  until  I  was  opposite  the 
public  door  through  which  gleamed  a  smoky  light. 
From  across  the  street  I  watched,  awaiting  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  gain  the  entrance  unobserved.  From  time  to 
time  the  voices  of  those  inside  reached  me,  some 
raised  in  anger,  some  in  cheerful  laughter;  and  once 
the  verse  of  a  song  rang  in  my  ears.  I  was  sorry  that 
the  fonda  was  so  prosperous,  for  it  was  not  my  desire 
to  be  seen  by  any.  I  wanted  speech  with  Concha 
alone,  knowing  that  she  would  set  me  in  a  room  apart 
and,  with  good  wine  in  front  of  us,  tell  me  the  news 
between  kisses.  Not  that  I  deceived  myself  about 
Concha.  She  liked  the  gold  pieces  I  was  ready  to 
spend,  and  I  will  say  for  her  that  she  earned  her 
share. 

"At  length  when  matters  quieted  down,  a  good 
many  persons  having  staggered  away  from  the  fonda, 
I  thought  I  might  with  little  risk  enter  and  seek  out 
the  girl.  I  walked  quickly  across  the  narrow  way,  and 
slipped  through  the  arch  that  led  into  the  trellised 
garden. 

"I  looked  eagerly  about  among  the  scattered  tables 
for  the  face  I  longed  to  behold  and  almost  directly 
across  from  me  I  saw  her  sitting  upon  the  knee  of  as 
black-browed  a  Spanish  ruffian  as  ever  I  met.  I  scarce 
more  than  glimpsed  him,  for  at  the  same  moment 
Concha  spied  me  and  with  a  cry  of  'Senor!'  upon  her 
lips,  she  leaped  to  her  feet  and  sped  toward  me  with 
outstretched  hands  of  welcome.  I  was  flattered  at  her 
greeting  and  wasted  little  thought  on  the  man  she  had 
deserted;  but  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  villainous 
scowl  and  the  involuntary  movement  of  his  hand  to- 
ward the  knife  sheathed  at  his  side.  Then  I  forgot  all 
about  him,  for  there  was  Concha  in  my  arms. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Of  a  sudden  Giles  Terry  halted  his  narrative  and 
burst  into  a  cackling  laugh. 

"She  was  a  wanton,  that  girl  Concha,"  he  went  on, 
"good  to  look  upon  after  weeks  of  gazing  at  gray 
seas.  Her  eyes  were  black  as  the  velvet  of  a  hidalgo's 
mantle  and  her  skin  was  velvet  too,  with  a  warm, 
dusky  red  bloom  on  her  cheeks.  Of  her  heart  I  can- 
not speak.  Doubtless  its  every  beat  was  for  Concha. 
Of  her  temper  I  saw  a-plenty,  for  it  flamed  up  on  the 
instant  to  bite  and  scratch  and  curse  till  it  won  its 
way.  Not  that  I  felt  the  sting  of  it.  Between  us  there 
was  no  conflict  of  interests,  seeing  that  I  was  gener- 
ous with  the  coins  she  craved;  but  at  one  time  or  an- 
other I  was  a  witness  to  the  effect  of  her  blistering 
speech,  distributed  impartially  upon  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  who  frequented  the  fonda  of  Sebastiano. 
She  made  full  use  of  the  facilities  for  invective  offered 
by  the  Spanish  tongue,  which  to  my  thinking  has  no 
equal  for  the  variety  of  abuse  to  which  it  lends  it- 
self. 

"And  within  ten  minutes  of  my  arrival,  when  we 
were  installed  as  I  had  anticipated  in  a  private  room, 
I  was  to  have  an  exhibition  of  Concha's  rage.  She 
was  still  welcoming  me  in  her  pleasing  way,  calling 
me  a  hundred  pet  names  and  exclaiming  again  and 
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again  over  her  delight  at  seeing  me,  when  the  door 
was  thrust  open  and  in  strode  the  Spaniard  with 
whom  I  had  found  her  in  the  garden. 

"That  he  was  furious  at  her  desertion  of  him  could 
be  read  in  his  contorted  face  and  bloodshot  eyes.  And 
with  good  cause,  so  I  thought,  for  she  had  left  him 
without  even  a  word  of  apology  or  excuse.  She  was 
Concha,  and  troubled  not  to  invent  a  lie  while  she  fled 
from  one  lover  into  the  arms  of  another.  No  wonder 
the  man  was  hot  with  anger,  but  he  had  small  satis- 
faction. 

"She  flew  at  him  as  might  an  irritated  hornet,  de- 
manding to  know  if  he,  a  lily-livered  scorpion,  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  he  owned  the  fonda  of  Sebastiano 
that  he  went  hither  and  yon  under  its  roof  without 
a  by-your-leave  from  anyone?  She  cursed  him  for  a 
breeding  place  of  all  filthy  vermin,  and  proclaimed 
aloud  that  his  brain  was  filled  with  maggots  and  that 
his  putrid  body  was  the  source  of  unmentionable 
abominations,  and  finally  she  called  down  all  the 
fires  of  hell  upon  his  bowed  head  and  he  departed 
beaten. 

"It  was  amusing  to  see  this  chit  of  a  woman  ruffling 
it  before  the  black-browed  ruffian  who  towered  over 
her  in  stature  but  who  flinched  at  her  passionate  con- 
demnation. It  was  funny,  but  I  did  not  laugh.  The 
man,  trying  to  stem  this  torrent  of  abuse,  uttered 
short,  quick  sentences  in  which  he  expressed  his 
highly  uncomplimentary  opinion  of  British  seamen 
in  general  while  he  favored  me  with  malignant 
glances.  When  he  had  gone  I  remarked  upon  the  fact. 
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"  'He  may  well  go  to  the  authorities  and  have  me 
thrown  in  jail,'  I  said. 

"  'Nay,  have  no  fear,  amigo'  she  answered  with 
assurance.  'It  is  true  that  he  may  seek  to  slip  a  knife 
into  your  heart,  but  he  dare  not  trouble  the  author- 
ities.' 

"Which  relieved  my  anxiety,  for  a  man  need  not 
fear  a  murderer,  seeing  that  he  can  take  precautions 
against  surprise,  while  to  circumvent  the  police,  even 
an  honest  man  is  helpless. 

"I  had  no  need  to  explain  to  Concha  that  I  was  in 
Cartagena  upon  a  secret  errand.  None  knew  better 
than  she  of  the  edict  that  kept  open-handed  British 
sailors  out  of  the  town,  and  she  cursed  the  Governor 
for  a  meddling  fool  with  choice  comparisons  drawn 
from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  animal  kingdom.  She 
possessed  a  pretty  talent  for  cursing,  did  Concha.  So 
she  took  for  granted,  without  wordy  explanations, 
that  I  had  no  wish  to  be  conspicuous  during  my  stay 
and  was  ready  to  further  my  desires  whatever  they 
might  be — at  her  own  price,  of  course. 

"For  my  part,  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  discuss  the  busi- 
ness which  had  brought  me  there,  knowing  that 
naught  could  be  done  till  the  next  day,  and  gave  my- 
self up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  well  pleased 
at  the  attentions  Concha  was  ready  to  shower  upon 
me  after  my  months  at  sea.  But  at  length,  when  the 
newness  of  my  arrival  had  begun  to  wear  off,  she 
asked  me  why  I  had  come,  thinking  no  doubt  that  it 
was  but  a  matter  of  smuggled  goods  out  of  which  she 
would  earn  a  handful  of  silver  for  putting  me  in  the 
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way  of  the  desperate  men  I  would  need  for  the  ad- 
venture. 

"  'Is  it  silks,  mi  amigof  she  questioned,  her  eyes 
sparkling  as  they  looked  into  mine.  'I  know  one 
Gregorio!  A  stout  fellow  who  loves  every  inch  of  the 
beach  and  hath  a  brother  in  the  Guardia  Costa.  And 
Jesu,  what  an  honest  man!' 

"  'It  is  no  matter  of  silks,  Concha,'  I  told  her,  'nor 
have  I  need  of  Gregorio,  the  stout  fellow.  Nay,  it  is 
only  you  I  need/ 

"Her  face  fell  at  that  for  she  thought  to  profit  not 
only  out  of  me  but  out  of  Gregorio  as  well,  should  I 
employ  him.  Now  she  saw  only  the  silver  that  would 
be  spent  at  the  fonda  with  the  fixed  charges  she  would 
be  at  pains  to  maintain.  For  in  her  way  Concha,  in 
spite  of  her  love  for  the  doubloons,  was  an  honest 
girl  with  a  wish  to  earn  the  money  that  crossed  her 
itching  palm.  A  bit  of  lace  or  some  trinket  for  re- 
membrance she  would  accept  at  the  end;  but  the  ac- 
count was  strictly  kept  and  none  might  claim  they 
had  been  cheated  in  her  charges. 

'  'You  have  come  for  naught  but  to  see  me,  mi 
amigof  she  questioned,  doubtingly. 

"  'Just  to  see  you,'  I  answered  teasingly,  knowing 
well  what  was  in  her  mind. 

'  'Bnenol'  she  exclaimed  with  a  smile.  'I  had 
thought  you  come  upon  a  mission.' 

"  'And  so  I  am,'  I  replied. 

"She  looked  at  me  searchingly. 

"  To  work  alone?'  she  asked,  after  a  moment. 

"  'No,  with  you/ 
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"I  watched  the  puzzlement  grow  in  her  face  as  she 
stared  at  me  with  her  velvety  black  eyes,  holding  her 
head  on  one  side  as  might  a  bird.  Then,  reaching  her 
arms  around  my  neck,  she  drew  my  head  to  within  an 
inch  of  her  own. 

"  Tell/  she  whispered,  'and  stop  plaguing  your 
Concha.' 

"Indeed  I  was  glad  I  held  no  secret  that  I  might  not 
share  with  her,  for  without  doubt  she  would  have  had 
it  out  of  me. 

"  'It  is  not  a  common  affair/  I  answered.  'Nor  of 
great  import,'  I  went  on  easily,  not  minded  to  tell 
her  more  of  the  business  than  was  needful.  'I  only 
wish  to  have  speech  with  Don  Placido  de  Gamma.' 

"  'Don  Placido  de  Gamma!  Santa  Maria!'  she  mur- 
mured and  drew  back  from  me,  her  eyes  widening. 

"  'It  is  not  a  thing  to  grow  dumb  over,'  I  said.  'He 
is  a  great  man,  no  doubt,  but  for  all  that  he  will  be 
glad  to  speak  to  me  when  he  knows  where  to  find  me. 
That  is  what  I  want  you  to  arrange.  I  shall  be  ready 
to  pay  for  the  service.' 

"She  eyed  me  sharply,  her  thoughts  not  upon  me 
but  jumping  hither  and  yon  to  find  an  explanation 
of  why  I,  little  more  than  a  common  sailor,  should 
wish  to  make  a  meeting  with  such  a  hidalgo  as  Don 
Placido.  And  of  course  she  hit  upon  it,  exactly  as  I 
had  when  the  captain  spoke  to  me  at  first.  De  Gamma 
and  jewels  went  together,  when  one  spoke  the  name. 

"  'Are  they  on  you,  amxgof  she  questioned,  but 
ere  I  answered  she  had  jumped  to  her  feet  and,  going 
to  the  door,  slid  the  bolt. 
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"Her  thoughts  were  so  clear  to  me  and  what  she  be- 
lieved so  plain  to  be  read  that  I  could  not  help  but 
laugh  aloud. 

"  'Nay,  Concha,  fear  not.  I'm  not  the  storehouse 
you  think  me.  I've  naught  here  to  deliver  to  the 
caballero.  Perhaps  aboard  my  ship — '  I  ended  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  giving  the  impression  I  de- 
sired without  a  deliberate  lie  and  gaining  thereby  the 
appearance  of  truth. 

"She  heaved  a  little  sigh  as  of  relief. 

"  'You  would  not  be  safe,  perhaps  not  even  from 
me,  ami  go,'  she  murmured  and  I  knew  as  well  as  if 
she  had  said  the  words  that  she  had  pictured  to  herself 
a  store  of  jewels  nigh  as  priceless  as  the  actual  packet. 
For  you  must  not  forget  that  the  name  of  Don 
Placido  de  Gamma  was  famous  in  Tierra  Firme  and 
all  the  Spanish  possessions,  having  a  significance  little 
short  of  royal.  To  Concha,  it  was  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary that  any  person  to  whom  she  might  talk  as  we 
were  talking,  could  have  business  with  the  caballero. 
'  'I  must  see  and  speak  to  him,'  I  explained  after 
a  time.  'I  count  upon  you  to  find  one  of  his  servants 
so  that  I  can  let  the  Senor  know  that  I  am  here.  You 
will  do  that  for  me,  Concha?' 

'The  caballero  is  not  in  Cartagena,'  she  assured 
me  slowly. 

'  'Surely  you  are  mistaken,  Concha.  He  is  most  cer- 
tainly here  for  the  very  business  I  must  see  him  on. 
Remember  he  is  not  one  whose  movements  are  com- 
mon gossip  in  the  town.  I  am  positive  that  he  is 
here.' 
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"  That  he  was  here,  I  know/  she  answered,  'but 
three  weeks  gone  he  sailed  for  Puerto  Bello.  That  was 
told  openly  in  the  market  place/ 

"She  spoke  so  positively  that  I  was  almost  con- 
vinced, and  yet  was  it  possible  that  this  mysterious 
merchant  of  gems  who  came  and  went  few  knew 
where  nor  when,  should  suddenly  parade  his  comings 
and  goings? 

"  'You  must  be  mistaken,  Concha,'  I  insisted.  'Is  it 
likely  that  the  caballero  would  tell  the  world  of  his 
destination?  I  never  heard  before  that  he  was  so  con- 
fiding/ 

"  'Nor  I,  amigo,'  she  answered,  reading  what  was  in 
my  mind.  'But  so  it  is.  Some  two  months  gone  it  was 
rumored  that  Don  Placido  had  come  to  Cartagena. 
A  strange  vessel  lay  in  the  harbor  and  at  times  he  was 
seen  upon  the  streets  with  the  Governor  and  other 
great  ones.  So  that  in  a  week  all  knew  that  he  was 
here  and  many  sought  a  sight  of  him.  It  was  as  if  he 
wished  it  known.  Then,  as  I  told  you,  three  weeks 
before  your  coming,  it  was  noised  abroad  that  he  was 
sailing  for  Puerto  Bello  and  in  broad  day  he  left  with 
all  the  high-born  gentlemen  at  the  water  front  to  bid 
him  God  speed.  Es  verdadl  I  myself  saw  him  go, 
amigo.  Some  near  the  water  gate  even  heard  him  say 
that  he  fared  for  Puerto  Bello,  where  he  might  remain 
for  many  weeks/ 

"Here  was  food  for  thought,  there  being  now  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  what  the  girl  said  was  true. 
Nor  did  I  have  to  ponder  deeply  to  arrive  at  a  solu- 
tion of  the  caballero 's  open  actions.  Plainly  he  had 
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been  unable  to  shake  the  new  Governor  in  his  resolu- 
tion to  exclude  all  British  vessels  from  the  port  of 
Cartagena,  and,  as  De  Gamma  was  expecting  the 
Royal  William  with  the  jewels,  what  else  could  he  do 
but  go  to  Puerto  Bello?  If  then,  by  chance  one  came, 
as  indeed  one  had,  into  the  town  for  news  of  him,  he 
would  soon  learn  where  Don  Placido  might  be  found. 
The  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  certain  I  grew  that 
these  considerations  had  been  in  the  caballero's  mind, 
for  he  would  have  no  wish  to  flout  the  Governor 
openly.  Moreover,  it  was  too  dangerous  to  have  such 
a  store  of  jewels  in  his  possession  without  the  pro- 
tection which  would  be  refused  if  he  told  why  he 
stood  in  need  of  it.  Such  reasoning  made  imperative 
his  awaiting  the  ship  at  Puerto  Bello,  where  he  could 
accept  the  jewels  without  fear.  The  plan  concocted 
more  than  a  year  gone  in  Spain  had  not  taken  into 
consideration  a  change  in  authority  in  Cartagena  and, 
since  it  had  come,  the  caballero  had  not  had  the  time 
to  notify  London  of  the  alteration  in  his  program 
necessitated  by  the  conscience  of  this  incorruptible 
Spaniard. 

"Well,  we  had  had  our  trouble  for  nothing.  Had 
we  sailed  straight  on  for  Puerto  Bello  we  should  have, 
found  the  Don  waiting  for  us  and  Captain  Wormser 
would  have  had  his  opportunity  to  deliver  the  packet 
while  I,  Giles  Terry,  need  never  have  heard  of  its 
existence.  It  is  hard  to  know  the  time  to  refrain  from 
action. 

"I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  this  news  disturbed 
me  not  at  all.  It  relieved  me  of  all  responsibility  for 
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the  delivery  of  the  gems.  They  might  stay  in  the  sand 
until  the  night  appointed  for  the  return  of  the  Royal 
William.  Then  I  should  be  on  hand  to  meet  the  boat. 
From  thence  we  would  sail  for  Puerto  Bello,  where 
Captain  Wormser  could  carry  out  his  business  with 
the  caballero.  I  should  have  gained  four  days'  liberty 
ashore  with  naught  to  trouble  my  thoughts  save  how 
best  to  enjoy  myself.  As  I  realized  more  fully  how  fate 
had  given  me  this  holiday  free  from  all  worry,  I 
laughed  aloud. 

■  'Wine,  Concha!  Fetch  wine!  We  shall  have  four 
days  of  merrymaking,  and  I'm  a  loon  if  I  think  of 
aught  else  in  that  time  but  your  bright  eyes.' 

And  for  three  days  I  concerned  myself  with  little 
else.  The  best  of  everything  was  offered  me,  with  a 
room  to  myself  so  that  I  need  not  mix  with  the  other 
guests  of  the  fonda.  To  be  sure,  I  was  in  a  way  a 
prisoner,  seeing  that  I  dared  not  show  myself  openly 
in  the  town;  but  this  would  scarce  have  irked  me, 
even  had  the  weather  been  fine.  As  it  turned  out  there 
raged  for  two  days  and  nights  such  a  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  as  had  never  been  known  along  that  coast. 
The  sky  darkened  till  all  was  black  even  at  midday, 
and  a  gale  blew  in  from  the  sea  that  struck  terror  to 
the  superstitious  Spaniards  so  that  much  of  their  time 
was  spent  upon  their  knees  at  prayer. 

"Once  or  twice  I  remembered  how  lucky  I  was  to  be 
ashore  instead  of  tossing  about  in  the  Royal  William; 
but  further  than  that  I  wasted  no  consideration  on 
the  matter,  holding  a  man  foolish  to  bother  about  the 
weather  while  safe  in  harbor.  The  harder  it  blew  the 
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more  wine  I  drank,  interested  in  nothing  but  Concha, 
who  seemed  to  find  in  my  arms  the  refuge  from  the 
fears  she,  like  the  others,  had  for  this  raging  of  the 
elements. 

"It  cleared  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  which 
was  to  be  my  last  in  Cartagena  upon  that  voyage,  and 
I  looked  out  through  a  narrow  slit  of  a  window  at  the 
blue  sky,  feeling  glad  that  the  sun  shone.  I  had  a 
measure  of  regret  that  my  holiday  was  nearing  its 
end,  but  I  was  never  one  to  weep  over  what  could  not 
be  helped.  And  I  was  unused  to  a  soft  life  mewed  up 
in  a  house  and  was  ready  enough  to  take  up  my  work. 

"When  evening  came  I  found  myself  impatient  to 
be  off  and  Concha  must  have  read  something  of  this, 
for  she  upbraided  me  for  wishing  to  leave  her.  I  pro- 
tested that  I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  at  her  feet;  but  I  was  forced  to  re- 
turn to  my  ship,  which  seemed  to  satisfy  her  for  she 
called  me  her  'little  Englishman'  and  wished  me 
'God  speed/ 

"She  went  ahead  of  me  along  the  streets  to  see  that 
the  way  was  clear  and  at  the  town  wall  we  parted,  the 
best  of  friends,  after  a  score  of  promises  to  return 
some  day,  which  you  may  be  sure  I  gave  her  in  all 
good  faith.  According  to  her  lights  the  girl  Concha 
was  honest,  as  honesty  goes  on  the  Spanish  Main;  but 
I  knew  then  that  there  was  a  limit  to  the  trust  I  might 
repose  in  her.  We  parted  friends. 

"I  trudged  back  upon  the  same  road  I  had  traveled 
four  days  before  and  made  as  good  time,  though  to 
be  sure  there  was  not  the  same  incentive  for  haste. 
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Still  I  was  anxious  to  have  the  business  finished  and 
to  see  the  jewels  safe  aboard  the  Royal  William. 

"The  night  was  clear  so  that  in  the  starlight  I  had 
little  trouble  in  picking  my  way  through  the  swamps 
and  thickets  that  surrounded  the  town.  It  was  very 
still,  there  being  no  breath  of  wind.  A  heavy  perfume 
of  some  flowering  tree  hung  in  the  air  and  on  my  left 
hand  I  could  hear  the  pounding  of  the  surf  and  knew 
that  the  sea  must  be  running  high  after  the  storm. 
That  troubled  me  somewhat,  for  I  counted  it  prob- 
able that  it  might  be  too  rough  for  a  small  boat  to 
land.  But  it  was  not  a  matter  to  grow  anxious  over. 
At  worst  I  should  only  have  to  wait  till  the  waves 
calmed. 

"After  about  two  hours  I  began  to  look  ahead  for 
a  sight  of  the  solitary  tree  near  the  foot  of  which  I 
had  buried  my  treasure  and  from  which  I  could  take 
my  bearings  to  signal  the  Royal  William.  At  length 
I  found  it,  looking  rather  dark  and  ghostly  in  the  dim 
light  with  its  shattered  limbs;  but  it  seemed  a  friendly 
landmark  and  comforted  my  loneliness. 

"The  sand  had  been  swept  and  battered  by  the 
storm  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  have  difTs 
culty  in  locating  my  cache;  but  it  was  not  necessary 
to  search  for  it  until  I  was  sure  the  Royal  William 
was  ready  to  come  in  for  me.  My  first  duty  was  to 
set  the  signal,  so  that  they  might  run  in  as  close  as 
possible  before  launching  the  gig.  There  would  be 
plenty  of  time  to  unearth  the  packet  when  I  knew 
they  were  on  their  way. 

"But  when  I  reached  the  beach  and  saw  the  giant 
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waves  rushing  up  the  shelving  shore  it  was  plain  at 
once  that  there  was  no  chance  of  my  being  taken  off 
that  night.  The  roar  of  the  surf  pounding  the  sand 
was  all  I  needed  to  judge  the  condition  of  the  sea  out- 
side and  I  shook  my  head  and  swore  under  my  breath, 
not  liking  the  prospect  of  spending  the  night  alone 
without  shelter.  However,  there  was  naught  else  for 
it.  My  immediate  task  was  to  let  Captain  Wormser 
know  that  I  was  there  waiting  for  him  and,  to  that 
end,  I  kindled  a  small  fire  close  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hillock,  so  that  the  light  would  not  show  shoreward. 
Then  I  sat  down  to  watch,  looking  out  toward  the 
black  ocean  and  straining  my  eyes  for  the  sight  of  an 
answering  signal. 

"You  may  have  already  guessed,  Sir  Francis,  what 
never  entered  my  mind  at  the  time.  I  waited  through- 
out the  night,  dropping  off  to  sleep  now  and  then  and 
waking  with  a  start  to  take  up  my  vigil  again.  It 
occurred  to  me,  of  course,  that  the  Royal  William 
would  have  to  beat  up  off  shore  while  the  wind  blew, 
in  which  case  she  might  be  late  in  coming  to  the 
rendezvous.  Then,  as  the  light  grew  stronger  in  the 
dawn,  I  made  out  a  litter  of  planks  and  wreckage, 
scattered  up  and  down  the  beach,  and  for  the  first 
time,  I  wondered  if  aught  could  have  gone  wrong  with 
the  ship?  I  remember  shaking  my  head  in  denial  of 
the  possibility;  but,  with  a  growing  fear  in  my  heart, 
I  hurried  down  to  the  shore  to  have  a  closer  look  at 
the  scattered  tackle  which  showed  only  too  plainly 
that  some  vessel  had  been  wrecked,  not  far  away. 

"Without  as  yet  realizing  what  the  consequences 
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might  be,  I  searched  the  beach  to  find  proof  of  my 
growing  conviction  that  the  Royal  William  had 
foundered.  At  length  I  came  on  it,  a  broken  fragment 
of  the  figurehead  with  a  piece  of  a  gilded  crown,  un- 
derneath which  were  the  letters  ROY — .  It  was  a 
splintered  bit  of  wood,  but  it  told  me  plainly  what 
had  happened.  I  should  wait  forever  for  the  old  ship 
to  return  for  her  supercargo.  Overloaded  as  she  was, 
the  fierce  tempest  had  wrecked  her  and  I  should  see 
her  no  more. 

"My  first  thought,  strangely  enough,  was  for  the 
vessel  itself.  I  was  grieved  that  she  had  foundered 
and  it  was  some  time  before  I  gave  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  fate  of  those  aboard  her,  when  at  once  the 
conviction  came  to  me  that  they  must  all  have  per- 
ished. Surely  no  ship's  boat  could  have  lived  in  the 
giant  seas  which  had  wrought  the  destruction  of  the 
Royal  William.  Of  all  the  crew  I  alone  was  left,  and 
by  a  lucky  chance.  It  was  hard  to  realize  that  Cap- 
tain Wormser  was  dead,  so  living  was  he  in  my  mem- 
ory. Then,  of  a  sudden,  from  memories  of  him,  the 
matter  of  the  jewels  popped  into  my  mind.  I  sat  down 
on  the  sands  to  give  it  due  consideration.  And  indeed 
I  had  need  of  much  thinking,  for  my  situation  grew 
more  and  more  difficult  as  I  reviewed  it  in  my  mind. 
Here  in  a  moment  I  had  become  the  sole  custodian  of 
an  enormous  treasure  with  no  means  of  taking  it 
away  from  a  town  where  I  was  like  to  be  hunted  out 
and  clapped  into  jail  if  I  showed  myself  within  the 
walls.  A  few  days  at  the  Fonda  Sebastiano  was  well 
enough  and  I  might  have  made  shift  to  return  there 
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to  wait  till  I  could  be  smuggled  off  on  some  Spanish 
vessel  clearing  from  Cartagena;  but  there  had  been  no 
need  of  thriftiness  and  in  my  pouch  there  was  not 
left  gold  enough  to  bribe  my  way  to  that  extent,  even 
without  the  burden  of  the  jewels.  With  that  packet 
about  my  neck,  I  was  the  prey  of  every  soul  in  the 
city.  I  had  no  friend  while  I  carried  it,  for  even 
Concha  would  not  be  proof  against  such  a  tempta- 
tion, as  she  had  warned  me.  I  faced  a  real  difficulty, 
to  find  my  thoughts  in  a  whirl,  for  there  were  other 
aspects  of  the  affair  constantly  crowding  into  my 
mind. 

"Whose  were  the  jewels?  Who  had  given  them  into 
Captain  Wormser's  care?  I  knew  no  more  than  a  babe 
unborn.  To  whom  should  I  return  them  should  I 
escape  the  net  in  which  I  found  myself?  Only  Don 
Placido  de  Gamma  was  known  to  me  as  having  any 
right  to  them,  and  he  was  far  away  in  Puerto  Bello. 
By  great  good  fortune,  I  might  reach  him,  but  to 
whom  should  I  give  the  receipt  for  the  delivery  of 
the  packet?  Doubtless  he  could  tell  me — but  would 
he?  For  if  the  consignor  was  ignorant  of  their  receipt, 
De  Gamma  was  free  to  keep  them  for  himself. 

"And  then  temptation  came  to  me.  If  De  Gamma 
would  be  free,  surely  I  was  freer.  Who  in  all  the 
world  would  know  now  that  I,  Giles  Terry,  had  been 
landed  at  Cartagena  with  the  jewels?  No  one.  They 
could  not  know.  After  months  and  months  it  would 
be  learned  in  London  that  the  Royal  William  had- 
been  refused  entrance  to  the  port  of  Cartagena,  that 
not  one  person  from  aboard  her  had  landed  in  the 
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town  and  that  a  day  or  two  later  a  great  storm  had 
arisen  in  which  the  ship  had  foundered  and  all  on  her 
had  perished.  That  would  be  the  tale,  and  those  high 
gentlemen  who  had  entrusted  the  jewels  to  Captain 
Wormser  would  doubtless  think  in  their  hearts  that 
here  was  an  evil  end  to  an  evil  business,  while  thank- 
ing their  stars  on  their  marrow-bones  that  it  was 
Captain  Wormser  who  had  been  punished  for  their 
thievery. 

"Ah,  but  was  it  thievery?  That  was  just  a  guess 
of  mine  and  in  truth  I  was  then  an  honest  lad.  Yet  the 
more  I  thought  over  the  circumstances  the  more  con- 
vinced I  became  that  no  one  in  all  the  world  could 
possibly  lay  at  my  door  the  loss  of  that  precious 
packet.  None  were  left  alive  who  could  testify  that  I 
even  knew  of  its  existence.  I  might  take  the  jewels 
for  my  own,  sell  them  one  at  a  time,  live  all  my  life 
in  luxury  and  never  see  the  end  of  such  a  hoard.  That 
was  all  as  clear  as  day  to  me.  Look  whichever  way  I 
chose  I  could  see  no  chance  of  being  discovered,  and 
with  the  gems  I  could  bribe  my  way  to  freedom  if  I 
had  to  cross  the  palm  of  each  official  of  the  Spanish 
Crown  with  gold. 

"But  I  tell  you  the  truth  when  I  say  that  I  never 
once  seriously  contemplated  keeping  this  treasure  for 
myself.  I  don't  know  why,  save  that  I  had  not  yet 
suffered  for  it  and  had  a  certain  pride  in  my  honor, 
poor  lad  though  I  was.  Perhaps  I  was  awed  by  the 
very  size  of  this  fortune  which  had  dropped  into  my 
hands.  At  all  events  I  turned  my  thoughts  away  from 
the  contemplation  of  seizing  the  jewels  for  myself  and 
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set  to  considering  how  I  could  manage  to  arrive  in 
Puerto  Bello  to  hand  the  packet  over  to  the  Senor  de 
Gamma.  There  was  a  deal  of  contriving  needed  and 
much  gold  to  pay  out  ere  I  could  hope  to  get  clear 
of  Cartagena  without  arousing  suspicions  that  would 
be  fatal.  There  was  none  I  could  trust  with  the  truth, 
nor  dared  I  carry  that  store  of  wealth  into  the  town. 
But,  in  the  circumstances,  I  thought  I  could  convince 
Concha  that  it  was  too  dangerous  for  me  to  board 
openly  a  vessel  within  the  harbor  and  that  she  must 
find  a  master  who  would  send  a  boat  to  take  me  off 
even  as  I  had  landed.  She  would  be  suspicious  I 
feared,  for  with  my  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  under 
cover  of  darkness,  it  should  be  no  great  risk  to  set  me 
aboard  while  the  vessel  lay  in  port,  but  I  trusted  to 
be  able  to  convince  her  that  it  was  necessary  for  De 
Gamma's  plans  that  I  should  be  taken  off  the  beach. 
As  for  gold  to  pay  my  way,  there  was  always  the 
treasure.  I  might  sell  one  or  two  stones  and  be  ex- 
cused for  it;  but  I  was  resolved  not  to  break  the  seals 
of  the  packet  if  I  could  help  it.  I  had  the  feeling  that 
once  they  were  broken  trouble  would  come  of  it,  as 
if  I  should  loose  Captain  Wormser's  dreaded  devil 
with  the  opening  of  the  package. 

"I  waited  until  nightfall  to  return  to  the  jonda, 
reconnoitering  in  the  meantime  to  make  sure  that  the 
cache  still  lay  as  I  had  left  it.  I  found  the  sack  a  little 
more  hidden  and  the  spade  almost  covered  with  the 
drifting  sand.  But  nothing  had  been  disturbed,  al- 
though the  old  tree  seemed  more  weatherbeaten  than 
before.  I  slipped  into  the  town  as  on  the  previous  trip, 
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arousing  no  suspicion,  and  watched  from  across  the 
road  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  enter  the  fonda 
unobserved.  As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  just  as  I 
crossed  the  street  and  was  about  to  go  in,  out  came 
the  very  ruffian  with  whom  I  had  found  Concha  on 
my  last  visit.  He  recognized  me  at  once  and  anger 
flamed  in  his  black  eyes.  He  gave  a  grunt,  his  hand 
went  to  his  faja,  and  the  next  moment  there  was  the 
flash  of  a  knife  upraised. 

"I  had  no  time  to  think  of  anything  but  protect- 
ing myself,  and  moreover  it  angered  me  that  the  man 
should  draw  a  knife;  so  ere  he  could  stab  me  I  darted 
to  one  side  and  gave  him  three  or  four  blows  full  in 
the  face  with  all  my  strength.  He  reeled  back  against 
the  wall  and  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  as  I  leaped 
across  the  threshold  I  saw  him  slide  to  the  ground. 
Once  inside  I  ran  into  Concha,  who  stared  with  aston- 
ishment at  my  return,  knowing  at  once  that  some- 
thing unforeseen  had  befallen. 

'  'What  is  it,  amigo  miof'  she  questioned  in  a 
whisper. 

'  'I've  knocked  down  your  friend  Jose/  I  answered 
with  a  smile,  treating  it  as  nothing  and  indeed  think- 
ing it  of  small  importance;  but  there  came  a  hubbub 
from  outside  as  if  a  score  of  men  were  all  talking  at 
once.  Without  a  word  Concha  thrust  me  through  a 
door  into  a  small  room  and  bade  me  stay  hidden. 
There  she  left  me  for  the  space  of  five  minutes,  while 
from  without  the  noise  and  shouting  and  the  chatter 
of  much  excited  talk  penetrated  to  me.  What  it  could 
mean  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand,  knowing  I  had 
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used  no  weapon  on  my  assailant,  until  Concha  re- 
turned with  an  explanation  which  pleased  me  not 
at  all. 

The  police,'  she  whispered.  'Jose  has  told  them  he 
was  struck  down  by  an  English  sailor.  Come  quickly 
before  they  search  the  casa! 

"She  waited  not  for  my  acquiescence  but  dragged 
me  back  through  the  house  to  a  little  door  which 
opened  into  a  miserable  alley.  Into  this  she  thrust  me 
with  one  strong,  quick  push. 

"  'Get  beyond  the  walls  with  all  speed/  she  told 
me.  'And  come  not  back  again  unless  I  notify  you 
that  it  is  safe.  Vaya  con  Dios.' 

"There  was  no  time  to  argue.  I  had  confidence  that 
Concha  would  not  put  me  out  unless  there  was  a  need 
and,  whatever  had  befallen,  it  was  best  for  me  to  obey 
without  loss  of  a  minute.  So  without  even  a  good-by 
kiss  from  her  red  lips,  I  hastened  into  the  darkness, 
making  for  the  wastes  beyond  the  town.  In  a  little 
while  I  was  clear  of  the  walls  and  plodded  on  my  way, 
scarce  knowing  whither  I  wrent  and  at  the  moment 
caring  little. 

"The  one  place  upon  which  I  had  counted  to  find 
safety  was  no  longer  open  to  me;  but  I  couldn't  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  upon  the  beach  and  the  situation 
had  become  so  desperate  that  only  desperate  meas- 
ures would  fetch  me  forth  from  my  dilemma.  To 
arrive  at  this  conclusion  needed  no  great  time  for  pon- 
dering. With  a  gnawing  hunger  in  my  belly  and 
naught  but  mangrove,  icaco  and  palms  about  me,  my 
plight  blotted  out  all  other  thoughts  and  for  a  space 
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that  packet  of  jewels  was  as  nothing  to  me.  The  fur- 
ther I  went  along  that  dreary  road  the  hungrier  I  be- 
came, until  I  was  about  ready  to  make  up  my  mind 
to  return  to  Cartagena  at  the  risk  of  my  neck  rather 
than  to  starve  upon  those  lonely  wastes. 

"It  was  in  this  mood  that  I  came  upon  a  rancho  set 
back  from  the  road,  from  one  of  whose  windows  a 
light  glimmered.  I  had  noticed  the  house  before  upon 
my  journeys  back  and  forth  to  the  town  but  had 
fancied  it  deserted,  its  roofs  of  palmiste  thatch  and 
tile  were  so  dilapidated.  Evidently  I  had  been  mis- 
taken and  with  no  thought  but  to  obtain  food  I  went 
toward  it,  stumbling  over  the  rough  ground  in  my 
haste  to  reach  the  door. 

"The  house  loomed  large  and  spreading  in  the 
darkness,  a  typical,  low-roofed  Spanish  rancho,  with 
numerous  untidy  outbuildings  that  were  built  round 
a  patio.  The  entrance  faced  the  roadway  over  which 
I  was  walking  and  the  light  I  had  seen  shone  through 
a  low  window  beside  a  door.  To  this  I  went  and 
knocked,  waiting  with  a  tale  of  hardship  and  a 
prayer  for  food  upon  my  lips.  After  a  moment,  with 
a  fumbling  of  the  locks,  the  door  opened  and  on  the 
threshold,  holding  aloft  a  candle  and  peering  out  at 
me,  stood  a  woman.  It  was  Kate,  and  that  was  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  her." 


CHAPTER  V 

For  a  time  Sir  Francis  Foulke  ceased  to  listen.  As 
he  looked  across  the  table  at  the  woman  Kate  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  picturing  to  himself  that  first 
encounter.  Giles  Terry  had  seen,  framed  in  the 
doorway,  a  dim  figure  against  the  blackness  of  the 
room.  The  head,  half-lighted  by  the  elevated  candle, 
and  the  face,  blotched  by  deep  shadows,  bent  for- 
ward as  she  regarded  him  with  eyes  in  which  he  could 
read  no  hint  of  emotion.  There  was  the  suggestion 
that  to  the  man  this  meeting  had  been  portentous, 
for  she  must  have  presented  on  that  night  much  the 
same  aspect  as  she  did  to  Sir  Francis  at  the  moment. 
A  silent,  inscrutable  woman;  aloof,  imagelike,  her 
spirit  withdrawn,  awaiting  a  crisis  with  unmoved 
patience. 

Sir  Francis  became  aware  that  Giles  was  still  talk- 
ing and  that  a  new  note  had  come  into  his  voice. 
There  was  the  threat  of  an  impending  tragedy  in  the 
quickened  pace  in  which  he  had  recounted  his  experi- 
ences as  he  approached  the  instant  of  his  agony,  the 
results  of  which  were  so  horribly  visible. 

" — she  didn't  answer  me,"  were  the  first  words 
that  Sir  Francis  picked  up  as  he  brought  his  attention 
back  to  the  narrative.  "I  told  her  I  was  starving. 
Told  her  over  and  over  again  but  she  didn't  speak. 
Just  looked  at  me  and — and  I  couldn't  tell  whether 
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she  heard  me  or  not,  or  if  she  understood.  She  didn't 
speak  at  all  nor  move;  just  looked  at  me  with  her 
funny  eyes.  I  was  desperate,  as  you  can  guess.  I 
thought  she  didn't  understand  my  Spanish  and  re- 
peated slowly,  very  careful  of  each  word,  that  I  was 
hungry — hungry!  Still  she  didn't  open  her  lips.  Only 
stood  there  without  moving  at  all,  the  arm  that  held 
the  candle  might  have  been  iron  in  its  rigidity.  The 
flame  of  the  candle  burned  straight  up  in  a  long  yel- 
low wisp,  so  still  it  was,  and,  when  I  stopped  trying  to 
make  her  understand,  the  silence  hit  you.  I  had  a 
queer  feeling  that  she  wasn't  alive;  that  something 
had  happened  to  me  and  that  without  knowing  it  I 
was  dead,  with  this  woman  dead  too.  And  there  we 
stood  I  don't  know  for  how  long,  just  looking  at  each 
other. 

"Finally  I  shook  myself  awake,  if  you  understand 
what  I  mean,  and  though  my  belly  was  as  flat  as  a 
pancake  it  didn't  seem  worth  while  to  stand  there  any 
longer  and  I  turned  to  go  away.  Then  she  spoke. 

'  Come  in,'  she  said  in  English,  and  when  I  looked 
at  her  again  she  seemed  changed  in  some  way,  though 
I  couldn't  put  words  to  the  how  of  it.  She  didn't 
smile  by  way  of  friendliness  or  make  any  motion  that 
you  could  see;  but  somehow  she  was  changed  and  it 
was  as  if  a  load  had  been  lifted  from  my  heart.  I 
could  have  laughed  aloud,  feeling  all  of  a  sudden  that 
all  my  troubles  had  ended.  They  hadn't.  They  had 
just  begun;  but  that's  how  I  felt. 

"She  turned  suddenly  back  into  the  room  and  I 
followed  as  if  she  had  beckoned  me,  though  she  didn't. 
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Inside  she  nodded  toward  a  table  at  one  end,  then  she 
busied  herself  at  the  huge  pot  simmering  over  the 
open  fire  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  I  knew  I 
should  be  given  food. 

"She  brought  it  quickly,  a  great  platter  of  goat 
stew  thick  with  beans,  and  I  fell  to  with  a  word  of 
thanks.  It  was  a  good  stew  and  I  ate  greedily,  while 
the  woman  watched,  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table  and  looking  down  at  me  with  just  the  same 
expression,  or  rather  lack  of  expression  on  her  face 
as  she  had  when  I  first  saw  her;  but  I  knew  it  was 
all  right  now.  I  had  an  idea  she  liked  to  see  me  en- 
joying a  meal  she  had  cooked,  as  might  any  ordi- 
nary housewife.  You  couldn't  read  it  in  her  face 
nor  in  her  eyes,  but  all  the  time  I  felt  that  she  was 
friendly. 

"There  was  a  flask  of  wine  on  the  table  with  half 
a  dozen  mugs  beside  it  and  she  poured  me  out  a  good 
measure,  pushing  it  beside  my  plate  invitingly.  But  so 
far,  except  to  tell  me  to  come  in,  she  had  not  spoken, 
only  watched  me.  At  the  end,  after  a  great  gulp  of  the 
wine,  I  sat  back  in  my  chair  and  caught  her  eye, 
ready  for  talk  as  one  is  after  a  hearty  meal.  She 
seemed  still  to  have  a  kindly  feeling  for  me,  and  I 
thought  here  was  a  way  out  of  my  difficulties;  that 
perhaps  with  her  help  I  could  get  out  of  Cartagena 
with  the  jewels  and  no  one  the  wiser.  It  is  strange 
I  should  have  felt  that  way;  but  I  did  though  the 
why  of  it  is  a  mystery. 

"I  thanked  her  heartily  and  drawing  money  from 
my  pocket  put  down  a  silver  piece  in  payment.  She 
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made  no  motion  to  take  it  but  looked  at  the  coin  for 
perhaps  half  a  minute. 

"  'I  don't  want  your  money/  she  said,  in  an  even 
unruffled  way  that  had  neither  resentment  nor  ap- 
preciation in  the  tone  of  it.  It  was  a  statement  of  a 
settled  fact  as  one  might  say,  'bread  is  made  of 
wheat/  and  I  looked  at  her,  wondering  mightily  what 
thoughts  were  in  the  making  behind  her  strange  eyes. 

"  'I  can  pay  for  your  trouble,  gladly/  I  insisted,  but 
she  gave  the  slightest  of  shakes  to  her  neat  head. 

'  'It  is  nothing/  she  declared.  'I  like  to  see  hungry 
men  eat.' 

'  'I  must  have  given  you  a  deal  of  pleasure  then, 
for  I  was  fair  starved/  I  countered  with  a  laugh. 
'You  did/  she  returned.  'You  were  hungry/ 

"As  I  repeat  her  words  they  sound  like  an  ordinary 
conversation;  but  don't  forget  that  besides  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  themselves  there  was  no  other  sense 
given  them,  either  by  the  way  they  were  spoken  or  by 
changes  of  expression  in  the  face  of  the  speaker.  As 
they  sounded  it  was  as  if  a  doll  spoke,  but  the  look  of 
the  woman  herself  gave  the  lie  to  that.  She  was  still, 
terribly  still ;  and  all  her  movements  were  for  a  pur- 
pose only.  To  walk  to  the  door.  To  shift  the  wine  jug. 
To  lift  a  plate,  and  no  motion  wasted.  Yet  she  was 
awfully  alive,  by  the  look  of  her,  needing  only  some- 
thing to  start  a  torrent  of  vitality.  Such  thoughts 
came  after  I  had  grown  to  know  her.  At  the  moment  I 
had  only  an  undefined  consciousness  of  these  things 
and  expressed  it  all  to  myself  by  the  word  'queer/ 
"Enough  of  trying  to  explain  Kate,  which  is  im- 
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possible.  I  went  on  talking  to  her  and  she  answered 
with  the  same  economy  of  words  as  if  they  were  com- 
modities to  be  used  sparingly.  By  dint  of  question- 
ing, I  learned  presently  that  the  house  was  supposed 
to  be  deserted  but  in  reality  it  was  the  headquarters 
of  a  band  of  smugglers  who  found  its  outbuildings 
convenient  to  store  their  goods  until  the  time  was  ripe 
to  carry  them  into  the  town  unobserved.  The  woman 
was  the  wife  of  the  captain  and  she  spoke  of  him  with 
the  same  lack  of  emotion  she  had  exhibited  about 
every  other  topic  upon  which  we  had  touched.  She 
might  have  loved  him  or  loathed  him,  for  all  I  could 
tell. 

"Suddenly  she  sat  down  beside  me. 

"  'Are  you  not  afraid?'  she  asked. 

"  'Of  what?'  I  countered. 

"  'Of  me.' 

"She  was  a  strange  creature  but  I  had  no  sense  of 
alarm  in  her  presence. 

'  'Why  should  I  be  afraid  of  you?'  I  asked,  with  a 
laugh. 

'  'I  have  the  evil  eye,'  she  announced  calmly. 

"Her  eyes  were  queer,  no  doubt  about  that.  I  had 
heard  of  others  who  boasted  similar  attributes,  but 
had  never  credited  such  tales. 

'  'It  takes  more  than  that  to  scare  me/  I  told  her, 
and  burst  out  into  a  hearty  guffaw. 

"This  evidently  pleased  her  for,  although  as  she 
told  me  then  and  there,  she  made  good  use  of  her  mys- 
terious appearance,  it  was  a  relief  to  meet  someone 
who  did  not  tremble  at  the  sight  of  her. 
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"She  explained  to  me  that  the  house  was  called  the 
Casa  Teresa  after  an  old  witch  who  had  inhabited  it 
for  years  and  who  in  the  end  had  been  murdered. 
Ever  since;  her  ghost  had  made  the  place  untenable, 
until  Kate,  or  Caterina,  as  they  called  her,  laid  the 
uneasy  spirit  with  her  mysterious  eyes.  The  contra- 
bandistas  looked  to  her  for  protection  against  this 
malignant  wraith  and  were  content  to  remain  there 
only  so  long  as  Kate  stood  between  them  and  harm. 
This  gave  her  control  over  them,  and  they  did  as  she 
bade  them  unquestioningly. 

"You  may  be  sure  that  I  was  at  pains  to  settle 
myself  in  her  good  graces.  Through  her  I  saw  a  chance 
to  escape.  This  band  of  contrabandistas  might  easily 
set  me  aboard  one  of  the  vessels  from  which  they 
smuggled  silks  and  what  not.  They  were  not  people 
difficult  to  deal  with,  wanting  only  to  be  paid  for  their 
work  as  would  any  merchant  or  laborer. 

"  'Where  are  they  now?'  I  asked,  for  the  casa  was 
evidently  deserted  sa«ve  for  the  woman  and  I. 

"  They  are  out'  she  answered,  implying  that  at 
the  moment  they  were  practicing  their  trade. 

"I  told  her  what  was  in  my  mind  and  she  replied 
that  she  felt  certain  I  should  have  no  trouble  in  being 
put  upon  a  vessel  faring  for  Puerto  Bello,  and  that  I 
might  stay  there  in  the  casa  while  I  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  a  suitable  ship. 

'  'And  I  will  give  you  food/  she  said,  in  a  manner 
which  almost  expressed  an  emotion  of  pleasure,  as 
if  she  expected  me  always  to  be  as  hungry  as  I  had 
just  shown  myself. 
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"We  talked  further  and  after  a  time,  as  if  she  had 
just  recollected,  she  told  me  she  had  overheard  the 
men  say  they  expected  to  be  unloading  a  vessel  any 
night  now  and  that  therefore  my  stay  was  not  likely 
to  be  long.  This  started  me  thinking  of  the  jewels  and 
what  was  to  be  done  with  them.  Nor  did  any  amount 
of  studying  bring  a  satisfactory  solution  in  which  I 
was  not  forced  to  take  considerable  risk.  To  wait  un- 
til the  last  moment  to  dig  up  the  packet  was  out  of 
the  question.  These  smugglers  would  never  let  me  go 
away  with  a  bundle  they  had  seen  me  recover  from 
the  sands  without  a  look  into  its  contents,  and  one 
look  would  be  enough.  They  wouldn't  parley  over  the 
matter.  A  blow  on  the  head  and  a  quick  burial  would 
be  my  portion  the  moment  any  one  of  them  had  a 
glimpse  of  that  treasure. 

"There  was  but  one  thing  for  me  to  do,  dig  up  the 
jewels,  put  the  packet  in  the  sack,  stuff  my  cloak  over 
it  and  pretend  it  was  naught  but  a  few  personal  be- 
longings. I  must  put  a  bold  front  on  the  matter  and 
carry  the  risk  with  as  much  assurance  as  I  could 
muster.  I  explain  this  much,  Sir  Francis,  hoping  to 
show  that  I  was  not  altogether  a  fool  and  that  the 
circumstances  made  my  position  difficult.  There  was 
a  fate  in  it  all.  The  same  fate  that  brought  the  Royal 
William  to  her  doom;  that  brought  the  Spaniard  Jose 
out  of  the  door  of  the  fonda  of  Sebastiano  as  I  was 
going  in;  that  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  Casa 
Teresa. 

"Having  once  resolved  upon  a  course  of  action  I 
ceased  to  speculate  further  and  saw  no  advantage  in 
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delay.  I  told  the  woman  that  I  had  left  some  belong- 
ings buried  in  the  sand  for  safety  and  would  fetch 
them  so  that  I  might  be  ready  to  board  the  vessel  any 
night.  She  agreed  that  this  would  be  wise,  pointing 
out  that  in  the  business  of  smuggling  one  must  be  pre- 
pared for  emergencies,  as  none  could  tell  in  advance 
when  all  things  would  be  propitious  for  such  enter- 
prises. 

"I  left  the  house  at  once,  telling  her  that  I  should 
return  within  the  hour,  and  started  back  to  my  with- 
ered tree  on  the  beach.  I  went  rather  lightheartedly, 
for  although  I  granted  a  risk  I  thought  it  not  so  great 
that  a  ready  purse  would  not  see  me  through  easily.  It 
was  not  a  risk  I  courted  but  one  that,  being  inevi- 
table, must  be  taken  with  as  gay  a  spirit  as  I  could 
muster. 

"I  had  grown  to  have  a  right  friendly  feeling  for 
that  gnarled  and  weather-beaten  tree  and  when  at 
length,  still  a  good  way  off,  I  sighted  its  twisted 
branches,  stark  against  the  night  blue  of  the  sky,  I 
had  an  impulse  to  shout  a  greeting  to  it.  Instead  I 
lifted  my  voice  and  sang  a  stave  or  two  of  a  Spanish 
song  that  was  ever  on  Concha's  lips  when  she  was  at 
her  happiest,  plodding  on  through  the  loose  sand  in  a 
hopeful  frame  of  mind  after  my  hearty  meal. 

"My  merry  mood  was  short-lived.  Arriving  at  my 
cache  I  halted  at  the  edge  of  an  excavation  nigh  fif- 
teen feet  across  and  two  or  three  feet  deep.  I  stood 
looking  down  at  this  hole  in  the  sand,  bewildered  in 
the  first  moment  of  my  surprise,  and,  before  I  had  re- 
covered my  wits,  a  heavy  blanket  was  thrown  over 
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my  head  and  strong  arms  pinioned  me  hand  and  foot. 
In  an  instant  I  was  trussed  up  like  a  calf.  Around  my 
arms  and  legs  a  long  rope  was  wound  so  tightly  that, 
when  their  task  was  done  and  my  assailants  had 
thrown  me  to  the  ground,  I  could  not  move. 

"So  sudden  was  this  attack  that  I  lay  for  a  time 
confused  by  the  unexpectedness  of  it.  The  coarse  blan- 
ket about  my  head  was  most  evil  smelling  and  it  was 
disgust  at  contact  with  it  that  brought  me  to  my 
senses  and  started  me  pondering  upon  my  situation.  I 
had  ample  evidence  to  guide  me  to  a  true  answer  as 
to  the  identity  of  my  captors.  The  pit  I  had  stumbled 
upon  in  the  sands  could  hardly  have  been  made  by 
any  save  a  band  of  contrabandistas.  The  noiseless 
method  of  their  operations  confirmed  this  conclusion, 
for  as  I  lay  there  I  heard  no  sound  of  their  movements 
nor  had  any  word  been  spoken  while  they  bound  me. 
It  was  plain  enough.  That  lone  tree  was  a  good  fixed 
point  by  which  to  locate  a  hidden  treasure,  nor  was  I 
the  only  one  to  make  that  discovery.  By  a  most  nat- 
ural circumstance  I  had  been  drawn  to  a  spot  which 
had  been  used  many  times  by  this  band  of  smugglers 
as  a  cache  for  their  stores. 

"I  will  say  that  I  felt  little  anxiety  for  my  safety.  I 
was  not  unused  to  dealing  with  smugglers,  who  would 
know  a  British  sailor  in  the  light  of  day;  and  the 
reason  for  my  capture  was  plain.  They  could  not 
have  prying  eyes,  no  matter  whose,  made  free  of  their 
secrets.  I  believed,  what  I  later  found  to  be  true,  that 
they  had  no  idea  who  I  was  and  that  I  had  surprised 
them  at  their  work,  though  to  be  sure  I  had  sung  a 
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warning  of  my  presence  which  gave  them  time  to  hide 
and  pounce  upon  me  without  undue  clamor.  They  ran 
no  risk  by  waiting  to  inquire  whom  I  might  be  or 
what  I  wanted.  At  a  fitting  time  they  would  delib- 
erate at  their  leisure  upon  my  fate. 

"In  the  matter  of  the  jewels  I  was  far  from  easy  in 
my  mind.  What  had  become  of  them?  I  had  buried 
them  in  a  shallow,  scooped  out  hole  nigh  upon  the 
spot  where  these  bandits  were  digging.  Had  they  dis- 
covered them?  If  they  had  I  considered  that  my 
chances  for  living  out  the  night  were  less  than  worth- 
less; for  consider,  Sir  Francis,  the  enormous  wealth 
represented  by  those  jewels.  Had  they  had  but  a  frac- 
tion of  their  value,  I  might  have  gathered  courage  in 
the  hope  of  relinquishing  all  claim  to  them  in  ex- 
change for  my  life.  But  this  packet  for  Don  Placido 
de  Gamma  was  priceless  and  to  silence  forever  one 
who  knew  of  its  existence  would  show  only  common 
prudence.  My  life  was  not  worth  a  penny's  purchase 
if  they  found  that  keg. 

"And  yet  I  hoped,  though  I  confess  that  the  basis 
of  that  hope  was  far  from  broad.  Perhaps  a  kind  fate 
had  seen  to  it  that  in  digging  for  their  deeper-lying 
loot  they  had  scooped  up  the  packet  without  noticing 
it  in  the  dark  and  that  it  lay  under  the  heaped-up 
sand  around  the  edges  of  the  pit.  This  was  my  only 
chance,  and  I  clung  to  it  as  will  a  drowning  man  to 
a  straw. 

"I  must  have  lain  there  for  the  better  part  of  an 
hour  before  any  further  notice  was  taken  of  me  by  the 
contrabandistas.  The  muffling  blanket  deadened  all 
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sounds,  but  I  could  feel  through  the  earth  rather  than 
hear,  the  thud  of  the  spades  as  they  dug  into  the  sands 
and  the  stamping  of  four-footed  beasts,  which  I  knew 
by  experience  were  the  mules  used  to  transport  the 
heavier  cargoes.  Then,  without  warning,  someone  laid 
hold  of  my  shoulder  and  pulled  me  up. 

'  'Speak  not  for  your  life/  came  a  command,  low- 
voiced  in  my  ear,  and  I  nodded  my  head  in  agree- 
ment. Under  any  circumstances  it  was  my  plan  to 
make  as  little  trouble  for  my  captors  as  possible.  I 
should  gain  naught  by  arrogance  or  an  attempt  to 
struggle  against  them. 

"I  felt  the  rope  around  my  legs  loosened  and  pres- 
ently a  push  forward  gave  me  the  order  to  march. 

"All  in  silence,  we  moved  slowly  along  the  sands, 
striking  presently  upon  a  hard  track,  and  I  judged 
we  were  going  toward  the  town  though  I  could  by  no 
means  be  sure.  I  guessed  that  they  were  taking  their 
booty  into  Cartagena  but  long  ere  we  could  have 
reached  that  city,  and  after  two  or  three  twists,  so 
that  I  did  not  know  in  which  direction  we  were  going, 
my  feet  suddenly  stumbled.  On  recovering  myself  I 
felt  a  step  in  front  of  me  and  the  next  moment  was 
treading  the  hard-beaten  floor  of  a  house.  There  I  was 
thrust  into  a  corner  and  told  to  sit  without  delay. 

"From  the  number  of  footfalls  clicking  on  the  hard 
floor  I  reckoned  that  a  numerous  company  was  pres- 
ent, though  how  many  there  were  I  could  not  count. 
There  was  the  sound  of  bundles  thrown  down,  the 
short  quick  sighs  of  tired  men  relieved  of  burdens  and 
an  oath  or  two  in  Spanish,  for  what  cause  I  knew  not. 
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Then  to  my  astonishment  a  remembered  voice  said: 

"  'Whom  have  you  there?'  It  was  the  strange 
woman  I  had  left  at  the  Casa  Teresa. 

"My  heart  leaped  with  thankfulness,  for  here  was 
one  who  I  felt  would  be  a  friend  and  upon  whom  I 
could  count  to  back  my  tale.  If  only  the  jewels  had 
not  been  found  I  might  still  be  safe  enough. 

"I  listened  eagerly  to  the  answer,  for  in  it  I  would 
have  the  motive  which  prompted  my  seizure  and 
could  shape  my  own  course  accordingly. 

The  fool  blundered  upon  us  at  work.  He  came 
straight  to  the  cache  as  if  he  had  a  knowledge  of  it.  As 
you  know,  Caterina,  we  have  been  robbed  by  someone 
who  has  the  secret  of  our  hiding  places.  No  doubt 
this  fellow  is  the  very  man,  a  fact  El  Capitan  will 
soon  search  out/ 

'  'I  think  you  are  the  fool,  Aristide/  I  heard  the 
woman  reply  in  her  even  tones.  The  man  is  an  Eng- 
lish sailor.  I  gave  him  food  in  this  room  not  three 
hours  gone.  He  seeks  a  ship  for  Puerto  Bello/ 

"  'What  was  he  doing  on  the  beach?'  said  Aristide, 
suspiciously. 

"  Take  that  smothering  blanket  from  about  his 
head  and  he  will  doubtless  tell  you  himself,'  the 
woman  returned,  with  just  the  slightest  hint  of  com- 
mand in  the  otherwise  unemotional  voice. 

"  'Better  let  El  Capitan  do  the  talking/  Aristide 
demurred. 

"  'Keep  him  tied  up  if  you  like  but  take  the  blanket 
from  about  his  head/  came  the  unruffled  answer,  and 
though  there  was  no  threat  in  the  words  there  must 
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have  been  a  glance  from  the  eyes  of  the  woman  called 
Caterina,  for  the  man  seemed  of  a  sudden  to  grow 
fearful. 

"  'All  right!  All  right!'  he  muttered  hurriedly,  and 
I  heard  a  snapping  of  fingers  as  if  someone  were  at 
pains  to  guard  against  an  evil. 

"He  called  to  one  of  the  others  in  the  room  and 
together  they  freed  me  of  that  vile  blanket,  but  pin- 
ioned my  arms  behind  my  back,  passing  the  rope 
through  an  iron  ring  fast  in  the  wall,  so  that  I  was 
tied  up  like  any  wild  beast. 

"While  this  was  being  done  I  kept  up  a  bantering 
talk,  all  in  a  high  good  humor,  explaining,  though 
none  asked,  that  I  had  gone  back  for  some  dunnage 
left  on  the  beach  and  knew  naught  of  their  hiding- 
place  till  I  had  stumbled  upon  them.  I  was  voluble  in 
telling  the  reasons  for  my  errand  to  Cartagena,  blam- 
ing the  Royal  Governor  roundly  for  my  predicament, 
and  my  words  rang  true;  for  indeed  they  were  true, 
save  only  in  the  matter  of  a  certain  packet  marked 
for  Don  Placido  de  Gamma.  I  was  given  credence 
when  I  told  them  I  had  been  landed  from  the  Royal 
William  to  arrange  for  the  smuggling  of  some  rich 
goods  after  the  ship  had  been  ordered  away  from  the 
harbor.  They  understood,  for  it  was  by  carrying  out 
just  such  enterprises  that  this  band  existed.  Nor  did 
they  offer  to  defend  their  present  Governor.  Also  they 
could  readily  believe  that  the  Royal  William  had 
foundered  in  the  recent  storm  and  that  I  wanted  to 
reach  Puerto  Bello,  where  I  was  like  to  find  an  Eng- 
lish vessel  returning  to  my  own  country.  So  plausible 
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was  my  tale  that  none  doubted,  save  only  Aristide, 
and  he  did  not  really  doubt;  but  being  slow  of  wit 
and  having  decided  to  hold  me  a  prisoner  till  the  ar- 
rival of  'El  Capitan'  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
loose  me,  albeit  he  eased  my  bonds  so  that  I  was  as 
comfortable  as  the  circumstances  warranted. 

"Including  Aristide,  the  lieutenant  of  the  band, 
there  were  an  even  dozen  men  in  all.  A  more  villain- 
ous party  of  cutthroats  I  had  never  seen,  and  remem- 
ber I  had  had  experience  a-plenty  with  the  contra- 
bandistas  of  the  Spanish  coast.  One  and  all,  they  were 
unkempt,  unwashed,  ragged  and  brutal  ruffians,  with 
the  stupid  look  of  unintelligent  animals  in  their  dull 
eyes.  Among  them  the  woman  Caterina  seemed  so 
wholly  out  of  place  that  her  presence  added  to  the 
mystery  of  her.  She  was  as  you  see  her  now,  Sir 
Francis,  nothing  changed  save  that  in  England  I  call 
her  Kate,  for  the  sake  of  the  kindly  sound  of  it  and 
from  the  fact  that  I  like  not  to  be  reminded  too  much 
of  that  time  in  Cartagena. 

"All  this  while,  as  you  may  guess,  my  thoughts 
were  never  free  of  the  jewels.  If  they  had  not  been  dis- 
covered I  felt  assured  of  my  freedom  and  was  not 
unhopeful  of  recovering  them  without  detection.  The 
impression  my  tale  had  made  upon  the  band  gave  me 
confidence  that  I  would  be  believed  by  their  leader 
when  he  made  his  appearance  and  that  while  I  waited 
for  a  ship  to  bear  me  to  Puerto  Bello  I  would  be  able 
to  find  a  chance  to  recover  the  packet  which  must  be 
lying  on  the  edge  of  the  pit  dug  by  the  contraband- 
istas,  under  a  foot  or  two  of  sand.  All  in  all  I  fancied 
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I  saw  a  straight  road  to  the  success  of  my  enterprise 
and  my  spirits  rose  accordingly,  for  surely,  had  they 
found  the  packet  there  would  have  been  some  men- 
tion of  it. 

"It  was  when  I  was  feeling  most  cheerful  about  the 
end  of  this  adventure  that  my  eyes  in  traveling  about 
the  wide  room  lit  upon  the  heaped  up  bundles  and 
bales  which  my  captors  had  set  down  in  one  corner 
after  unloading  their  pack  animals.  There  was  a  great 
pile  made  up  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  packages,  some 
large  soft  bales,  which  may  have  been  carpets;  others 
doubtless  were  stuffs  of  many  kinds,  and  an  array  of 
boxes  evidently  containing  sweetmeats  and  wines  or 
brandies,  by  the  look  of  them.  I  glanced  over  this 
assortment  carelessly,  guessing  at  their  contents  to 
pass  the  tedium  of  waiting  tied  to  that  ring  in  the 
wall,  when  I  saw  what  you  will  know  brought  my 
heart  jumping  to  my  throat.  Half  under  a  small 
bundle,  yet  plainly  visible,  lay  the  packet  for  Don 
Placido  with  his  name  in  letters  so  clear  that  I  could 
read  it  across  the  room.  In  the  darkness  it  had  been 
gathered  in  with  the  rest  of  the  cache's  contents. 

"Dismay  seized  me  and  I  turned  my  head  away, 
not  daring  to  keep  my  eyes  upon  its  seals  lest  I  should 
draw  someone's  attention  to  them.  Save  for  the  name, 
however,  the  packet  was  not  particularly  conspicuous. 
There  were  red  seals  a-plenty  on  several  of  the  other 
parcels,  that  being  a  common  way  to  keep  certain 
sorts  of  goods  in  unbroken  lots.  But  the  name  De 
Gamma  stood  there  alone,  almost  it  seemed  to  me, 
shouting  out  the  secret  of  those  precious  crystals. 
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How  it  had  been  undetected  thus  far  I  could  not 
guess,  until  the  thought  popped  into  my  head  that 
possibly  none  of  that  band  of  smugglers  could  read. 
That  was  the  only  plausible  explanation,  and  it  was 
soon  proved  true  for,  as  he  neared  the  end  of  his 
supper,  Aristide  suddenly  bethought  him  of  some- 
thing and  swearing  a  round  oath  that  he  was  a  thick 
wit,  which  indeed  he  was,  and  fumbling  in  the  pocket 
of  his  jacket,  he  fished  out  a  bit  of  paper  which  he 
handed  to  Caterina. 

"  'From  El  Capitan/  he  jerked  out  roughly.  'It  was 
sent  out  this  morning.  I  forgot  to  show  it  to  you. 
Doubtless  it  is  an  order  respecting  the  disposal  of 
these  goods/ 

"The  woman  took  the  paper,  unfolded  it  deliber- 
ately and  read  the  message  to  herself. 

'  'He  says,'  she  remarked  at  length,  'that  he  will 
return  to-night.  That  is  all.  He  should  have  been  here 
ere  this  if  he  is  coming/ 

'  'Is  there  naught  said  about  the  goods?  It  is  a 
costly  lot?'  Aristide  questioned. 

"  'No,  he  says  nothing/  the  woman  answered,  and 
as  if  this  letter  had  put  the  matter  into  her  thoughts, 
she  crossed  the  room  to  where  their  smuggled  booty 
lay  piled.  I  watched  with  my  heart  in  my  throat,  for 
if  none  of  the  others  could  read  she  could  and  there 
was  the  name  Don  Placido  de  Gamma  written  on  that 
packet  for  all  the  world  to  see.  But  she  looked  at  the 
array  of  stuff  without  apparent  interest  and,  after 
what  was  no  more  than  a  momentary  glance,  turned 
to  the  men. 
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Take  out  the  goods  and  put  them  in  the  store- 
room,' she  said  in  that  queer  way  of  hers,  almost  as 
if  she  spoke  to  herself. 

"At  her  words  there  was  a  grumble  of  protest  and 
Aristide  began  to  speak,  but  she  broke  in,  lifting  her 
head  a  little,  so  that  her  eyes  took  in  all  those  men  in 
one  straight  stare. 

Take  out  the  goods  and  put  them  in  the  store- 
room now,'  she  repeated,  as  quietly  as  one  might  say 
a  prayer.  Til  not  have  a  warehouse  made  of  this 
room.' 

"And  though  there  were  oaths  muttered  under  their 
breaths,  those  men  began  the  task  forthwith.  She 
stood  watching  while  they  worked  and  whatever 
Aristide  might  be,  there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  woman  Caterina  was  second  in  command. 
Perhaps  first,  for  all  I  knew.  The  answer  to  that 
must  await  the  arrival  of  El  Capitan. 

"But  Caterina  was  not  the  only  one  who  watched.  I 
could  not  keep  my  eyes  away  when  I  saw  one  of  the 
men  pick  up  my  packet  and,  with  a  bale  of  some 
goods  under  the  other  arm,  bear  it  out  of  my  sight. 
They  took  the  things  out  by  a  rear  door  and  across 
the  patio  to  another  of  the  buildings  doubtless;  but 
for  the  moment  my  spirits  rose  again.  At  least  I  might 
have  time  to  draw  a  breath  ere  the  jewels  were  dis- 
covered." 


CHAPTER  VI 

Giles  did  not  pause  in  the  recital  of  his  narrative, 
but  Sir  Francis  Foulke,  feeling  the  approach  of  trag- 
edy, stirred  uneasily.  He  had  grown  restive  under  the 
man's  recounting  of  details  which  seemed  to  him  be- 
side the  mark.  He  wanted  the  long  tale  finished.  He 
was  apprehensive  of  what  he  was  to  hear  in  conclu- 
sion, dreading  to  be  harrowed  by  a  description  of  tor- 
tures of  which  the  results  were  horribly  visible  in  the 
wrecked  form  seated  awkwardly  in  the  deformed 
chair.  He  anticipated  a  full  account  of  these  agonies 
and  braced  himself  for  the  shock  that  was  bound  to 
come.  Caterina  was  as  image-still  as  ever. 

"You  know,"  Giles  was  saying,  "I  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  only  to  me  was  that  packet  of  jewels  so 
fearfully  conspicuous.  The  name  De  Gamma  stood 
out  prominently  only  in  my  eyes  for  even  the  woman 
took  no  notice  of  it.  That  was  plain  because,  although 
she  had  shown  herself  friendly  to  me,  I  could  hardly 
flatter  myself  that  she  would  protect  me  to  the  ex- 
tent of  hiding  a  knowledge  which  would  have  been 
of  more  than  usual  interest  to  this  band  of  contra- 
bandistas  with  whom  she  was  associated  in  a  capacity 
which  conferred  at  least  partial  authority. 

"Thinking  thus,  I  again  reviewed  my  situation 
with  a  certain  satisfaction,  so  far  as  my  hopes  of 
safety  went.  It  might  be  months  before  it  was  expedi- 
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ent  to  move  the  goods  into  the  town,  especially  as  the 
contrabandist  as  must  take  unusual  precautions  to 
circumvent  so  honest  a  Governor  as  Cartagena  was 
then  blessed  with.  It  was  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
a  ship  would  come  to  bear  me  to  Puerto  Bello  long 
before  the  packet  of  jewels,  hidden  amid  such  a  litter 
of  unlawful  commodities,  was  discovered.  I  was  con- 
fident, you  see,  of  clearing  myself  with  this  captain. 
Strong  in  the  persuasive  powers  of  the  truth  and  sat- 
isfied that  he  would  not  be  greatly  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  I  had  by  accident  discovered  his  hiding- 
place,  seeing  that  I  should  be  leaving  the  country  as 
quickly  as  he  could  ship  me  away. 

"For  my  own  safety  then  I  ceased,  in  a  measure,  to 
fear;  but  I  realized  a  condition  of  that  safety.  It  de- 
manded an  abandonment  of  the  jewels.  A  deal  of 
thinking  brought  me  no  alternative. 

"A  vague  idea  of  finding  a  confederate  set  me  to 
wondering  what  could  be  done  with  the  woman, 
Caterina.  Was  it  possible  she  might  be  bribed  with 
a  portion  of  the  treasure?  I  revolved  a  number  of 
schemes  which  grew  from  this  thought,  but  always 
came  back  to  one  question;  namely,  what  were  the 
relations  between  this  woman  and  the  captain  of  the 
band?  There  lay  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

"Meanwhile  the  room  had  been  cleared  of  the  smug- 
gled goods.  The  woman  had  set  her  hearth  to  rights 
and  washed  her  pots  and  pans,  while  the  men  had 
eased  down  to  comfortable  positions  on  benches  of 
floor,  talking,  with  guttural  grunts,  among  them- 
selves. No  notice  was  taken  of  me  by  any  of  them.  I 
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might  have  been  a  piece  of  furniture  for  all  the  heed 
they  paid  to  me.  The  woman  never  so  much  as 
glanced  in  my  direction  and  presently,  her  work  fin- 
ished, she  vanished  through  a  doorway  without  a 
word  to  anyone.  Aristide  had  sunk  into  a  half  re- 
cumbent position  in  a  corner.  The  rest  were  soon 
snoring  in  unison. 

"In  truth  I  felt  sleepy  myself.  It  must  have  been 
nigh  upon  midnight  and  my  day  had  been  a  long  one 
after  a  restless  night  upon  the  beach.  So  that  ere  I 
knew  it  I,  too,  had  lost  consciousness,  dropping  off 
into  an  easy  slumber  free  from  dreams,  for  I  was  sure 
my  life  stood  in  no  immediate  danger. 

"It  could  not  have  been  the  noise  he  made  upon 
entering  that  waked  me,  for  none  of  the  others  had 
stirred  and  I  roused  in  time  to  see  him  close  the  door 
cautiously,  as  if  he  were  at  some  pains  not  to  disturb 
those  he  knew  must  be  resting.  His  back  was  toward 
me  when  I  first  saw  and  I  watched,  very  much  on  the 
alert,  for  I  was  certain  that  here  was  the  captain  in 
whose  hands  lay  my  fate.  I  lay  still  as  any  mouse, 
waiting  for  him  to  turn  so  that  I  might  read  in  his 
countenance  what  manner  of  man  he  was  ere  I  was 
called  upon  to  speak  for  myself.  And  at  last,  looking 
slowly  around  the  room,  he  peered  into  the  corner  in 
which  I  was  huddled. 

"The  light  was  bad  but  it  was  enough  for  me  to 
recognize  the  battered  face  of  the  man  Jose,  the  same 
Jose  I  had  encountered  at  the  Fonda  Sebastiano. 
There  was  a  blood-stained  rag  about  his  forehead, 
showing  beneath  the  rim  of  a  broad-brimmed  hat; 
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and  the  flesh  about  one  of  his  deep-set  eyes  was  dis- 
colored and  greatly  puffed. 

"He  gave  me  a  careless  glance,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  my  dim  figure  in  the  shadows  was  that  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  band;  but  something  about  me  attracted 
his  attention,  and  his  gaze  held. 

"Instinctively  I  closed  my  eyes,  but  he  must  have 
caught  the  glint  of  the  candle  light  upon  them  ere 
the  lids  shut;  for  I  heard  him  mutter  something  under 
his  breath  and  the  soft  pad  of  his  feet  as  he  neared 
me  with  the  noiseless  movements  of  a  cat  investigat- 
ing, with  extreme  caution,  the  nature  of  its  prey.  Then 
I  felt  a  tug  on  the  rope  binding  me  and  I  knew  that 
he  was  aware  of  my  helplessness.  He  gave  a  low 
chuckle,  muttered  a  Spanish  oath  and  bestowed  a 
heavy  kick  which  half  turned  me  over. 

"I  cursed  him  for  the  vile  bully  he  was  to  kick  a 
helpless  man,  forgetting  in  my  anger  that  my  only 
hope  of  living  out  the  hour  lay  in  my  ability  to  pro- 
pitiate the  brute.  He  uttered  a  snarling  sort  of  laugh 
and  slipped  back  into  its  sheath  the  half-drawn  dag- 
ger he  had  grasped  impulsively  at  sight  of  me. 

'  'I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  here,  dog  of  a  Brit- 
isher,' he  muttered  in  an  undertone.  'Do  you  see  this 
and  this  and  this?'  he  went  on,  pointing  to  the  bruises 
I  had  given  him.  They  shall  be  paid  for  a  thousand- 
fold ere  the  dawn.' 

"He  turned  away  and,  seeking  Aristide,  prodded 
him  with  a  foot  until  his  stupid  henchman  was  broad' 
awake.  They  talked  together,  their  voices  pitched  too 
low  for  me  to  hear;  but  it  was  not  hard  to  guess  the 
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purport.  The  captain  was  learning  the  how  and  why 
of  my  presence  in  the  Casa  Teresa.  In  a  short  time 
they  both  came  over  to  me  and  Aristide  loosed  the 
cord  in  the  iron  ring,  telling  me  to  get  up,  which  I 
did  at  once.  At  the  captain's  nod  we  went  out  of  the 
door  into  the  patio  under  the  broad  heavens. 

"I  looked  up  at  the  stars,  wondering  if  ever  again  I 
should  see  their  friendly  twinkling.  I  did  not  blink 
the  fact  that  I  stood  in  desperate  case.  The  man  who 
would  have  stabbed  me  out  of  jealousy  over  the  girl 
Concha  and  who  had  been  well  beaten  for  reward,  was 
not  like  to  parley  long  when  a  quite  legitimate  reason 
for  disposing  of  me  had  fortuitously  presented  itself. 
The  truth  or  falsity  of  my  tale  would  not  be  weighed 
in  the  balance.  So  forlorn  was  I  that,  as  we  crossed 
the  patio,  I  was  concerned  not  with  my  chances  of 
life  but  rather  with  the  manner  of  my  death,  which 
I  was  convinced  would  be  no  easy  one. 

"We  entered  a  room  in  one  of  the  outbuildings, 
though  a  door  which  the  captain  unlocked  with  a 
key  hung  with  many  others  by  a  thin  chain  at  his 
belt.  Inside  it  was  pitch  black,  but  I  was  shoved  for- 
ward by  Aristide  and  heard  the  door  closed  and 
barred  behind  me.  Then,  after  striking  a  light  with 
flint  and  steel,  the  captain  kindled  a  candle  and  I 
looked  about.  There  was  scarcely  any  furniture,  a 
chair  or  two  perhaps;  but  against  one  of  the  walls 
there  was  a  broad  frame  fitted  with  ropes  and  a  wind- 
lass at  one  end  of  it.  I  had  no  idea  what  kind  of  con- 
trivance it  was  but  the  thing  held  my  gaze  for  a  time, 
it  was  so  curious.  In  a  fireplace  there  was  a  brazier 
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with  iron  implements  which  I  thought  were  used  in 
tending  the  fire.  I  was  to  learn  more  of  them  shortly. 
One  or  two  other  strangely  shaped  devices  stood 
against  the  wall,  but  I  was  too  concerned  with  my 
fate  to  notice  them  over  long. 

"There  were  several  iron  rings  set  into  the  wall  and 
to  one  of  these  Aristide  fastened  me  as  before,  draw- 
ing the  rope  tight  so  that  I  was  flattened  upright 
against  the  plaster  in  so  uncomfortable  a  position, 
that  at  the  end  of  a  short  time  I  seemed  to  ache  in 
every  bone  of  my  body. 

"At  a  word  from  the  captain,  Aristide  busied  him- 
self at  the  brazier,  kindling  a  fire  in  its  heap  of  char- 
coal ;  then  my  captor  turned  to  me. 

"El  Capitan  was  pleased,  no  doubt  of  that.  I  read 
in  his  eyes  the  cruelty  of  one  who  took  pleasure  in 
playing  the  inhuman  game  of  cat  and  mouse.  My 
helplessness  was  balm  to  the  wounds  I  had  inflicted, 
nor  did  I  deceive  myself  by  counting  upon  pity  in  his 
Spanish  heart.  He  watched  me  for  a  space  as  if  he 
could  not  find  the  right  words  to  start  the  inquiry  that 
would  justify  what  he  meant  to  do.  At  length,  in  a 
tone  that  scarcely  concealed  the  rage  within  his  soul, 
he  began  to  question  me. 

"  "Who  told  you  of  our  hiding-place  in  the  sands?' 

'  'No  one,'  I  answered,  and  was  glad  to  find  my 
voice  steady.  'I  came  upon  it  by  accident.' 

'  'You  lie,  son  of  an  English  dog!'  he  burst  out.  'I 
know  who  told  you.' 

"  'Then  why  ask?'  I  retorted,  putting  on  as  bold 
a  front  as  I  could  manage.  I  had  a  desire  to  play  the 
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man  to  the  last  and  by  now  had  a  shrewd  notion  of 
what  Aristide  was  preparing  at  the  burning  brazier. 

"The  captain  filled  the  room  with  echoes  of  vile 
Spanish  oaths  ere  he  could  control  his  anger  suffi- 
ciently to  continue  his  inquiry. 

"'Listen  thou!  It  was  that  slut  of  a  Concha  told 
you,  having  wormed  the  secret  out  of  me  when  I  was 
heavy  with  wine/ 

'  'A  lie,  and  well  you  know  it/  I  retorted,  but  I 
couldn't  blink  the  fact  that  here  was  an  unexpected 
twist  to  the  matter  that  put  a  strain  upon  the  plausi- 
bility of  my  tale.  An  impartial  judge  might  see  an  op- 
portunity for  chicanery  in  the  fact  of  my  intimacy 
with  the  girl,  should  she  choose  to  rob  one  lover  by 
confiding  his  secrets  to  another  more  favored. 

"My  abrupt  denial  did  not  put  him  out  of  counte- 
nance. No  doubt  he  expected  it,  for  he  laughed  in  my 
face. 

"I'll  prove  you  a  liar  out  of  your  own  mouth,'  he 
went  on,  with  a  glance  toward  Aristide,  busy  at  the 
brazier,  'and  as  for  the  girl — '  The  threat  was  in  the 
evil  twist  he  gave  his  countenance,  an  easy-read  tale 
of  his  desire.  'Think  you  I  do  not  know  her?'  he  went 
on.  'And  the  Fonda  Sebastino  a  rendezvous  for  all 
the  contrabandist  as  in  Cartagena?  How  many  of  her 
friends  were  in  the  plot?  Tell  and  mayhap  I'll  let 
you  off  with  your  life.' 

'  'I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  cache/  I  insisted. 
'Concha  told  me  naught  of  your  business.' 

'  'A  lie/  he  muttered.  'How  go  the  irons,  Aristide?' 
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"  'Hotter,  Capitan,  hotter,'  replied  the  henchman, 
blowing  the  coals. 

"  'And  are  you  ready  to  burn  to  save  a  huzzy?'  the 
leader  demanded  of  me.  'Am  I  a  fool?  Why  did  you 
seek  to  kill  me  at  the  jonda?  Did  you  hope  to  have 
your  way  when  I  was  dead?  Come!  Save  your  hide 
a  hot  tanning  by  a  true  tale  of  who  was  in  this  scheme 
to  rob  me.  Was  it  Pedro,  or  Carlos  the  muleteer,  or 
both?  Speak  now,  dog  of  an  Englishman,  or  howl  the 
truth  under  the  hot  irons;  for  I'll  have  it  out  of  you 
before  dawn  if  I  have  to  crack  every  bone  in  your 
body.' 

"Whether  he  believed  this  tale  of  a  conspiracy  I 
could  not  guess.  That  depended  on  how  much  of  his 
business  he  had  confided  to  Concha.  But  the  assump- 
tion served  his  turn.  Moreover,  it  was  probable  that 
he  wanted  me  to  say  the  girl  had  betrayed  him,  so 
that  he  might  go  back  and  taunt  her  with  the  faith- 
lessness of  an  English  sailor.  He  could  have  done  that 
in  any  case,  I  suppose;  but  he  would  have  liked  even 
the  semblance  of  confession  upon  which  to  hang  the 
fabric  of  his  falsehood.  This  I  did  not  propose  to  give 
him  even  as  a  last  extremity,  having  no  stomach  to 
save  myself  pain  at  the  expense  of  the  girl  who  was 
honest  according  to  her  lights.  I  was  resolved  ere  that 
happened  I  would  tell  of  the  jewels  upon  the  slim 
hope  that  that  tale  might  save  my  life. 

"For  see  you,  Sir  Francis,  I  am  no  such  man  as  you 
are,  to  hold  my  honor  involved  even  unto  death  by 
torture.  I  knew  not  the  names  of  the  men  who  I  was 
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persuaded  had  stolen  those  jewels.  Surely  I  owed 
them  nothing.  Captain  Wormser,  who  had  intrusted 
his  good  name  to  my  keeping,  was  dead.  Don  Placido 
de  Gamma,  to  whom  I  would  have  delivered  the  gems 
had  I  been  able,  was  but  a  dim  figure  whose  part  in 
the  transaction  seemed  that  of  any  merchant  who 
bought  as  cheaply  as  he  might  and  sold  in  the  highest 
market  for  the  sake  of  profit.  Surely  I  owed  him 
nothing.  In  truth,  all  that  was  involved  was  my  own 
conscience,  and  that  would  not  upbraid  me  for  striv- 
ing to  save  my  life  at  the  expense  of  failing  in  loyalty 
to  a  group  of  unknown  gentlemen  engaged  in  a  dubi- 
ous enterprise. 

"It  was  thus  I  argued  with  myself,  while  Aristide 
brought  the  ends  of  the  long-handled  pincers  to  a 
glowing  heat.  No,  I  was  not  minded  to  play  the  hero, 
which  is  often  but  another  name  for  fool.  I  might 
have  fought  to  keep  the  secret  of  the  jewels  against 
both  Aristide  and  the  captain  had  I  been  free  with  a 
weapon  in  my  hand,  the  Spanish  having  no  great  love 
for  an  open  battle;  but  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that 
my  flesh  revolted  at  the  prospect  of  being  seared  with 
hot  irons,  nor  do  I  call  myself  coward  on  that  ac- 
count. As  yet  my  spirit  was  unbroken  and  I  still 
maintained  Concha's  innocence,  although  El  Capitan 
pressed  for  a  confession  that  would  implicate  her  un- 
til, exasperated  by  my  stubbornness,  he  gave  the 
order  and  Aristide  started  toward  me  with  the  red- 
tipped  pincers  in  his  hands.  The  captain  rose  from  his 
chair  and  stepped  to  my  side.  No  doubt  his  smarting 
wounds  gave  zest  to  the  satisfaction  he  would  experi- 
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ence  in  watching  the  suffering  of  him  who  had  in- 
flicted them;  but,  ere  Aristide  had  crossed  the  room, 
I  spoke. 

"  'Wait,  Capitan,  I  have  something  to  say!' 

"Too  late!  Too  late!'  he  cried.  The  time  is  past 
when  you  could  have  saved  yourself  by  telling  me  of 
the  girl.' 

'  'It  is  not  about  Concha.  It  concerns  Don  Placido 
de  Gamma!' 

"El  Capitan  repeated  my  words  half  under  his 
breath,  as  a  man  will  who  is  suddenly  astounded.  In 
truth,  I  was  amazed  at  the  effect  the  mention  of  this 
name  had  upon  the  cutthroat.  He  opened  his  eyes 
wide  with  astonishment  and  ere  he  spoke  nodded  to 
Aristide,  who  halted  in  his  tracks. 

'  'What  know  you  of  Don  Placido  de  Gamma?'  the 
captain  asked  after  a  moment's  silence. 

'  'Naught  save  that  I  was  landed  from  the  Royal 
William  with  a  packet  for  him.' 

"  'A  packet?' 

'  'Aye,  and  a  valuable  one,  I  doubt  not.' 

"I  had  expected  an  instant  demand  having  to  do 
with  the  whereabouts  of  the  packet,  but  therein  I 
erred,  for  El  Capitan  grew  pensive  and  went  back  to 
his  chair,  his  brows  knitted  in  deep  thought,  while 
Aristide  returned  to  the  brazier,  sensing  the  change 
in  his  master's  intent. 

"For  a  time  El  Capitan  did  not  speak  and  to  this 
day  I  have  no  hint  of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 
Whether  in  some  secret  and  underhand  business  he 
had  had  dealings  with  the  elegant  and  noble  caballero 
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and  feared  him,  I  do  not  know.  It  seems  highly  im- 
probable, as  the  jewel  merchant  associated  with  none 
but  the  highest  in  the  land.  However,  the  name  had 
made  a  profound  impression. 

'  Tell  the  tale,'  he  commanded  presently,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  forgotten  his  need  for  revenge 
upon  me  and  was  intent  upon  weightier  matters,  so 
that  I  took  heart  in  the  promise  of  his  changed  de- 
meanor. 

"Having  once  spoken  of  De  Gamma  and  the  packet 
there  was  naught  further  to  conceal,  and  I  recited  the 
story  much  as  I  have  told  it  here,  keeping  nothing 
back  except  the  hiding  place  I  had  chosen.  The  cap- 
tain listened,  asking  a  question  now  and  then;  but 
apparently  he  had  lost  sight  of  his  feeling  of  hatred 
for  me.  I  am  convinced  that  he  then  meant  to  spare 
me. 

"At  the  end  of  my  recital  he  nodded  his  head  as  if 
he  were  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  it;  as  if  by  chance 
it  fitted  in  with  facts  already  known  to  him,  but  of 
that  I  cannot  be  sure. 

"  'Where  is  the  packet?'  he  asked,  in  what  might  be 
called  a  pleasant  voice  for  so  brutal  a  man. 

'  'As  to  that,  Senor  Capitan,'  I  replied,  'there  are 
conditions  to  be  set.  It  would  scarcely  advantage  me 
to  make  you  rich,  only  to  die  when  the  secret  was  dis- 
closed.' 

"  'Well  thought  of,'  he  said,  as  if  my  interests  were 
his  own.  'Make  your  mind  easy  on  that  score.  Once 
the  packet  is  in  my  hands  I  shall  be  at  pains  to  find  a 
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berth  for  you  on  a  vessel  bound  for  England.  You 
have  my  word.' 

"And  on  the  word  of  a  contraband! sta  I  was  forced 
to  rely,  for  where  could  I  find  a  guarantee  for  my 
safety?  I  searched  in  vain  for  a  method  to  hold  him 
to  his  word  if  he  proved  treacherous.  I  could  find 
none,  it  being  vain  to  speculate  upon  his  setting  me 
free  until  the  packet  was  in  his  hands.  And  in  truth 
I  believed  him,  strange  though  it  may  appear  to  you. 

"  'You  give  me  your  word  to  set  me  safe  aboard  a 
vessel  bound  for  England  if  I  tell  you  where  you  may 
find  the  packet?'  I  repeated  for  form's  sake. 

"  '5/'.'  SO*  he  answered  quickly.  'N  ombre  de  Dios, 
I  will  not  fail  you.' 

"  'And  remember,'  I  went  on,  'I  have  no  knowledge 
of  what  is  in  the  packet.  Only  the  word  of  the  master 
who  sailed  the  Royal  William.' 

"  'As  to  that,  do  not  concern  yourself,'  he  replied, 
'if  the  packet  has  not  been  tampered  with.'  He  seemed 
no  more  doubtful  then  than  I  about  its  contents.  De 
Gamma  dealt  only  in  jewels. 

"  'I  hid  it  in  the  sand,  fearing  to  be  robbed,  fear- 
ing to  take  it  into  Cartagena,'  I  began. 

"  'A  wise  precaution,'  he  broke  in.  "Where  does  it 

lie?' 

"  'I  buried  it  in  your  cache,  Senor  Capitan,  all  un- 
knowing,' I  explained,  'Counting  on  the  withered  tree 
to  mark  the  spot.  When  I  returned  for  it  from  the 
town,  meaning  to  take  it  on  to  Puerto  Bello,  where  I 
understand  the  caballero  now  is,  I  walked  in  upon 
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your  men,  who  took  me  prisoner.  The  packet  lies  with 
other  of  your  goods  brought  here  to-night.' 

'  'Reniego  a  Dios!'  he  muttered,  laughing  a  little. 
'Already  it  is  mine.' 

'  'In  that  you  hold  it,  yes,'  I  conceded,  'yet  was  it 
that  packet  and  not  a  knowledge  of  your  business 
that  brought  me  upon  your  men.' 

'  'A  lantern,  Aristide!'  he  called,  leaping  to  his  feet. 
'What  is  the  packet  like?'  he  asked,  and  I  described  it 
so  that  he  could  not  fail  to  recognize  it. 

"How  long  the  captain  and  Aristide  were  gone,  I 
cannot  tell.  Probably  not  more  than  half  an  hour;  but 
in  such  circumstances  the  minutes  pass  slowly  and, 
though  I  had  no  fear  of  the  outcome,  being,  curiously 
enough,  satisfied  that  the  man  would  keep  his  word, 
there  was  little  to  cheer  one  tied  to  a  ring  set  in  the 
wall  of  that  ugly  room.  The  coals  in  the  brazier 
burned  a  dull  red.  The  flickering  candle  threw  mon- 
strous shadows  of  that  strange  frame,  with  its  ropes 
and  four  armed  windlass.  With  naught  to  distract  my 
mind,  I  could  not  avoid  speculating  upon  the  pur- 
poses of  these  furnishings  and,  being  alone,  I  did  not 
suppress  a  shudder  that  ran  through  me  as  if,  as  the 
saying  goes,  a  foot  had  trodden  the  place  I  should 
one  day  lie  buried.  Yet  I  would  not  have  you  think 
I  was  low  in  spirits.  Rather  did  these  shudderings 
come  from  the  thought  of  the  peril  narrowly  escaped, 
and  in  my  heart  there  was  a  feeling  of  relief  as  I  con- 
sidered what  might  have  happened  if 

"They  returned  suddenly  and  at  sight  of  the  cap- 
tain's face,  black  scowling  in  the  heat  of  anger,  an 
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apprehension  seized  me.  I  looked  in  vain  for  the 
packet  and  the  lack  of  it  brought  a  quick  fear  to  my 
heart.  Could  it  be  that  this  last  resort  upon  which  I 
had  counted  to  fetch  me  forth  out  of  this  coil  had 
failed? 

"I  was  not  kept  long  in  doubt.  The  captain  strode 
across  the  room  to  where  I  stood  bound,  shouting 
fierce  oaths.  As  he  reached  my  side  he  cried  out  that  I 
was  a  lying  English  dog  and  struck  me  again  and 
again  in  the  face  with  his  clenched  fist.  He  was  beside 
himself  and  I,  who  stood  in  the  shadow  of  death  by 
torture,  scarce  felt  the  blows  that  rained  upon  me. 

'  'As  God  is  my  witness,  I've  told  you  the  truth/  I 
shouted  above  the  din  of  his  cursing. 

"He  ceased  striking  me  as  if,  in  spite  of  himself, 
he  could  not  help  but  believe  what  I  said,  and  for  a 
moment  or  two  stood  looking  down  at  the  floor  in 
deep  thought. 

"  The  packet  is  not  among  my  goods/  he  said  at 
length.  'What  have  you  done  with  it?' 

'  'It  must  be  there!'  I  cried  in  anguish.  'I  saw  it 
carried  away  out  of  the  kitchen  where  I  lay  bound.' 

'  'Who  bore  it?'  he  demanded. 

"  'I  do  not  know  the  man's  name;  he  was  a  young 
fellow,  short  and  thick,  a  red  scar  across  his  forehead.' 

"  'Manuel/  Aristide  grunted  in  his  hoarse  voice. 

"  'Go  fetch  him/  the  captain  ordered. 

"  'Why  should  I  lie  to  you?'  I  demanded  feverishly, 
for  a  heavy  doom  hung  over  me  at  that  moment. 
'Why  should  I  lie,  when  the  proof  of  what  I  said  lay 
in  your  hands?' 
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"  'How  can  I  tell/  he  answered  soberly,  as  if  that 
thought  were  no  new  one.  'But  some  trick  is  hid  in 
this  affair  and  I  mean  to  find  it  out.  This  is  no  matter 
of  loose  women.  What  have  you  done  with  this  packet 
for  Don  Placido  de  Gamma?  I  shall  find  out.  Do  not 
doubt  it.' 

"Aristide  came  back  at  length  and  with  him  the 
man  they  called  Manuel.  There  was  no  waste  of  time. 
The  captain  put  the  matter  before  him  in  a  few 
words,  asking  what  he  knew  of  it. 

"  'Naught,  capitan/  he  answered.  'I,  with  the 
others,  carried  out  the  goods  to  the  storehouse;  but 
I  had  no  such  packet  as  you  tell  of.' 

'The  Englishman  says  he  saw  you  carry  it  out/ 
said  the  captain. 

'  'Then  is  he  a  dog  of  a  liar!'  Manuel  declared,  his 
hand  going  to  the  knife  in  his  belt. 

'  'Perhaps  there  is  more  than  one  liar  concerned 
in  the  matter/  the  captain  retorted,  as  he  looked  from 
Manuel  to  Aristide  with  lowered  brows.  I  could  see 
them  shrink  at  his  glance.  'Who  else  in  this  band  has 
this  man  spoken  with?' 

"  'To  none  but  me,  capitan/  answered  Aristide,  'but 
he  said  naught  of  any  packet.' 

'  'Yet  there  is  a  packet  for  Don  Placido  de 
Gamma/  the  captain  said.  'Of  that  much  1  am  con- 
vinced, and  it  sticks  in  my  mind  that,  ere  I  came, 
some  other  got  wind  of  it.  Who  did  you  try  to  bribe 
to  win  your  freedom?'  he  demanded,  suddenly  turn- 
ing on  me. 

'  'No  one !  I  swear  it/  I  affirmed,  but  he  shook 
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his  head  in  disbelief.  'Nay,  I  speak  the  truth/  I  in- 
sisted. 'I  saw  the  packet  among  your  goods  and ' 

"He  cut  me  off  sharply. 

"  'Where  is  it  now?"  he  asked. 
'  'I  do  not  know/  was  all  I  could  say. 
'  'Liar!'  he  cried  out.  'There  is  some  mystery  here 
and  I'll  reach  the  bottom  of  it.  Tis  my  belief  that 
there  is  a  traitor  in  this  band.  Who  it  is  I  shall  know 
shortly,  and  as  for  you,  Aristide,  and  you,  Manuel, 
if  either  of  you  have  played  me  false,  your  turn  shall 
come  next.  On  the  rack  with  him!' 

"The  captain  pulled  out  of  his  belt  a  long  pistol 
and  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  that  frame.  To  me 
came  Aristide  and  Manuel,  as  fearful  as  I  of  that 
menacing  bully  and  in  their  eagerness  to  disprove  any 
hint  of  treachery  on  their  part,  were  at  pains  to  be 
zealous  in  their  attentions  to  me.  I  was  loosed  from 
the  wall,  dragged  to  the  rack  and  there  fastened  hand 
and  foot.  My  arms  and  legs  stretched  out  as  it  were 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Then,  when  all  was  arranged 
as  he  wished  it,  the  captain  went  to  that  windlass  and 
and — and " 

Without  warning,  save  for  the  hurried  and  fever- 
ish manner  of  his  talk,  Giles  Terry  threw  up  his 
broken  arms  and  raised  his  voice  in  shriek  after 
shriek  of  anguish. 


CHAPTER  VII 

That  first  shuddering  outcry  brought  Sir  Francis 
Foulke  to  his  feet,  intent  to  still  the  uplifted  voice  vi- 
brant with  the  pain  of  a  remembered  agony.  But  Kate 
was  already  at  Terry's  side,  petting  and  cooing  over 
him  as  might  a  mother  to  soothe  her  frightened  child. 
Here  was  the  signal  for  which  she  had  waited.  And 
shortly,  under  her  ministrations,  the  screaming 
ceased,  the  tremors  through  the  racked  body  grew 
less  frequent  and,  with  a  sob,  the  man  bowed  himself 
athwart  the  table,  his  face  hidden  in  the  awkward 
crook  of  his  crippled  arms. 

Kate  looked  up  and  caught  Foulke's  eye. 

"It  has  passed,"  she  said  simply,  and  returned  to 
her  chair.  Sir  Francis,  too,  sat  down  and  for  a  space 
there  was  silence  save  for  an  occasional  groan  from 
the  victim  of  an  inhuman  fate. 

"The  fault  was  mine,"  the  woman  began  suddenly. 
"I  saw  the  packet  with  the  name  of  Don  Placido  de 
Gamma  written  plain  upon  it  and  I  remembered  what 
the  young  sailor  had  told  me  at  our  first  meeting  of 
something  left  in  the  sand.  Of  this  he  had  said  no 
word  to  Aristide,  and  I  guessed,  nay,  I  knew,  that  the 
sealed  packet  was  no  part  of  the  contraband  store 
that  had  been  brought  in  that  night.  When  my  work 
was  done  I  went  to  the  room  where  the  goods  were 
hidden  and  took  it  away.  So  it  came  about  that  Jose, 
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the  captain,  could  not  find  it  when  he  and  Aristide 
went  to  look  and  they  tortured  Giles  to  make  him 
tell  where  it  lay,  while  he,  lacking  the  knowledge, 
could  not  tell. 

"Had  I  known  that  Jose,  who  was  my  husband,  was 
surely  returning  to  the  Casa  Teresa  that  night,  I 
should  not  have  gone  to  bed  and  I  might  have  saved 
Giles,  though  of  that  I  am  not  sure,  for  Jose  had  little 
fear  of  me.  He  had  sent  warning  many  times  before  of 
his  coming  to  the  casa  upon  a  certain  day  or  night,  yet 
did  not  come.  For  three  months  he  had  been  in 
Cartagena,  upon  what  business  I  know  not;  but  I 
think  it  was  not  concerned  with  the  smuggling  nor 
altogether  with  the  girl  Concha;  so,  never  supposing 
that  harm  would  come  to  that  English  sailor,  I  left 
him  and  slept. 

"His  screams  woke  me  and  I  knew  what  was  to- 
ward. I  did  not  stop  to  dress  but  in  my  night  rail  went 
swiftly  to  that  room  of  torture.  I  was  too  late.  Al- 
ready they  had  taken  him  from  the  rack  fearing  he 
would  die  carrying  the  knowledge  they  believed  he 
held  to  the  grave.  Jose  gave  him  to  me  to  nurse  back 
to  life  so  that  he  might  strive  again  to  wrest  his  secret 
from  him.  I  asked  to  have  a  surgeon  fetched  from  the 
town  but  this  Jose  refused,  and  so  the  cracked  bones 
knit  together  as  you  see." 

Kate  turned  her  eyes  toward  Terry,  who  still  lay 
bowed  over  the  table.  That  she  possessed  an  affection 
for  the  broken  man  was  not  to  be  doubted,  for  at  least 
he  was  alive,  ample  proof  of  a  rare  devotion.  But  Sir 
Francis  watched  in  vain  to  note  a  hint  of  emotion  in 
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this  curious  woman  who,  to  all  seeming,  remained  re- 
mote from  personal  contact  with  this  appalling  tale 
of  suffering.  She  continued  in  the  unaccented  utter- 
ance of  one  repeating  by  rote  a  lesson,  learned  but 
scarcely  understood. 

"When  Giles  first  came  to  the  door  of  the  Casa 
Teresa  he  was  a  young  man,  strong,  clean,  handsome. 
My  heart  went  out  to  him,  for  I  was  weary  of  the 
filthy  Spaniards  with  whom  I  lived  and  Jose,  my  hus- 
bandr  was  unfaithful  and  a  brute.  I  looked  into  the 
clear  blue  eyes  of  that  English  lad  and  straightway  a 
great  longing  came  upon  me  to  go  away  from 
Cartagena. 

"A  few  hours  later  he  was  as  you  see  him  now,  and 
through  my  fault,  though  I  had  but  wished  to  serve 
one  who  had  led  my  thoughts  to  pleasant  things. 
Therefore  was  it  my  task  to  save  him  alive,  albeit  at 
times  I  was  minded  to  let  him  die  to  free  him  of  his 
suffering,  which  was  nigh  as  unbearable  for  me  to 
watch  as  for  him  to  endure. 

"The  pity  and  sorrow  and  love  I  felt  for  Giles  none 
guessed.  My  going  to  that  room  in  answer  to  his 
screams  wakened  no  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  Jose, 
for  I  had  set  my  face  against  tortures  in  the  past.  So, 
when  I  came  into  the  room,  straight  from  my  bed, 
Aristide  and  Manuel  fled  at  sight  of  me;  but  Jose 
had  no  fear. 

'  'Save  your  curses/  he  said,  'and  look  to  this  one 
who  has  need  of  your  care.  See  to  it  that  he  does  not 
die.' 

"Thus  he  gave  into  my  keeping  that  broken  body 
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which  had  been  so  lithe  and  straight  when  last  I  had 
seen  it.  Giles  became  mine,  and  I  have  cared  for  him 
like  a  baby  from  that  day  to  this. 

"I  was  at  pains  to  ask  why  this  stranger  had  been 
so  racked,  for  I  had  no  wish  that  Jose  should  suspect 
I  had  a  knowledge  of  that  packet  for  the  caballero. 
He  cursed  my  curiosity  but  gave  me  no  information 
save  the  fact  that  he  sought  a  secret  he  had  not  ob- 
tained and  meant  yet  to  have.  None  knew  better  than 
I  that  Jose  had  not  obtained  that  secret.  Nor  did  I 
need  to  be  told  why  he  was  concerned  for  the  life  of 
the  man  he  had  tortured.  Straightway  I  set  about  in 
my  mind  to  find  a  way  to  save  Giles  and  still  preserve 

the  secret.  . 

"Many,  many  times  I  thought  he  would  die.  For 
weeks  he  would  close  his  eyes  only  to  dream  of  his 
agony  and  wake  screaming.  They  put  him  in  a  room 
alone  on  the  far  side  of  the  patio  where  his  cries  would 
not  disturb  the  slumber  of  the  band.  For  a  long  time 
he  did  not  know  where  he  was  or  what  went  on  about 
him,  and  he  shook  with  fear  when  even  I  went  near 
him!  Occasionally  Jose  would  come  to  look  at  him  to 
note  what  progress  he  made  toward  recovery.  Him 
Giles  recognized,  and  feared  so  greatly  that  I  have 
no  words  to  describe  the  horror  of  those  meetings. 

"But,  as  the  months  passed,  Giles  grew  in  strength. 
The  cracked  bones  knitted;  the  day  of  his  second 
agony  drew  nearer  and  I  watched,  saying  nothing  nor 
seeming  to  care  what  happened  to  the  cripple   I 

nursed. 

"During  those  weeks  there  had  scarce  been  a  mo- 
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ment  when  I  was  not  considering  our  escape  from 
Cartagena.  There  was  but  one  way.  To  put  to  sea 
in  an  open  boat,  trusting  that  chance  might  bring  us 
into  the  path  of  a  vessel,  for  remember  I  had  none  to 
help  me  and  Giles  could  not  walk.  He  must  be  car- 
ried and  only  I  could  do  it.  Of  a  hundred  plans  I 
considered,  not  one  promised  safety,  while  to  attempt 
escape  and  fail  would  be  worse  than  death.  Only  on 
the  sea  might  we  be  certain  of  getting  away  or  ending 
our  own  lives.  There  we  had  but  to  overturn  the  boat 
to  put  Giles  beyond  the  reach  of  further  pain. 

"Of  all  this  I  said  no  word  to  him.  I  dared  not.  He 
would  have  told  Jose  in  the  hope  of  pleasing  him,  for 
he  feared  El  Capitan  as  a  dog  fears  a  cruel  master  yet 
fawns  to  save  itself  a  beating.  I  might  not  even  show 
my  friendship  lest  he  betray  me;  for,  if  suspicion  once 
lodged  in  Jose's  mind,  he  would  take  strict  measures. 

"But  I  am  not  one  to  show  my  feelings.  None 
guessed  my  thoughts  and  I  was  not  spied  upon.  Jose 
rode  back  to  the  town  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time  upon 
his  secret  business  or  to  see  the  girl  Concha  maybe.  I 
neither  knew  nor  cared.  The  band  carried  on  their 
work  as  before,  and  there  were  days  and  nights  when, 
save  for  Giles,  I  was  entirely  alone. 

"As  his  bones  mended  my  trouble  grew,  because  in 
no  way  could  I  gauge  the  actions  of  Jose.  He  might 
at  any  time  now  decide  to  renew  his  efforts  to  secure 
the  secret  he  was  convinced  Giles  held.  Yet  I  was 
anxious  that  Giles  should  gain  all  the  strength  he 
could  against  the  hardships  to  be  endured  in  an  open 
boat  at  sea,  when  once  we  were  embarked  upon  that 
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forlorn  hope.  And  there  was  no  other  way.  Even  if  I 
gave  up  that  packet  of  jewels  I  could  not  save  Giles 
and  would  without  question  lose  my  own  life,  which 
just  then  was  precious  to  me  for  the  sake  of  that 
crippled  man.  We  must  place  the  sea  between  us  and 
the  Casa  Teresa.  There  was  no  other  way. 

"And  a  time  came  when  I  dared  no  longer  delay  the 
attempt.  Giles,  although  he  could  not  walk,  was  vis- 
ibly stronger  and  his  bones  were  so  well  healed  that 
they  would  crack  again.  So,  on  a  day  when  the  band 
were  away  and  Jose  in  Cartagena,  I  began  my  prep- 
arations. I  spent  the  daylight  hours  carrying  stores  to 
a  boat  drawn  up  on  the  beach  below  the  casa.  It  was 
the  lightest  of  several  used  by  the  band  in  their  trade 
and,  although  it  was  not  easy  work  for  me,  I  man- 
aged to  drag  it  out  from  the  hollow  where  it  was  hid 
to  a  place  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  Food  to  last  a 
fortnight,  and  water,  with  a  change  of  clothing  and  a 
canvas  cloth  to  protect  Giles  against  the  sun,  I 
stowed  away  carefully.  One  more  precaution  I  was  at 
pains  to  take.  The  other  boats  by  which  we  might  be 
followed  I  was  determined  to  destroy.  To  that  end  I 
gathered  a  heap  of  dry  wood,  placing  the  kindlings 
ready  to  touch  off.  It  was  nightfall  ere  I  had  ended  my 
task,  then  I  went  back  to  the  casa  and  gave  Giles  a 
hearty  supper.  Also  I  myself  ate  well,  knowing  that  1 
should  have  need  of  all  my  strength.  Afterward  I  put 
the  kitchen  to  rights  and  washed  the  pots  in  which 
I  had  prepared  our  meal.  This  done,  I  went  to  Giles 
to  tell  him  what  was  toward. 

"For  a  time  he  could  not  comprehend,  could  not 
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believe  I  was  not  an  enemy  even  as  the  others.  He 
feared  some  trick  and  vowed  I  meant  to  carry  him  to 
that  room  where  he  pictured  in  his  mind  Jose  wait- 
ing beside  the  rack  with  his  hands  upon  the  spokes  of 
the  windlass.  I  understood  and  was  very  patient, 
albeit  the  time  was  pressing  and  I  had  much  to  do  ere 
dawn.  Again  and  again  I  explained  and  at  last  he  be- 
lieved that  I  was  his  friend  and  meant  to  help  him. 

"At  once  he  grew  feverishly  anxious  to  get  away, 
his  body  trembling  with  excitement.  I  had  difficulty 
in  dressing  him,  for  he  could  not  stay  still  and  his 
crippled  arms  and  legs  made  it  awkward  to  put  on  his 
clothes;  but  at  last  it  was  accomplished.  I  knelt  be- 
side his  bed  and  he  twisted  himself  upon  my  bowed 
back.  Then  I  staggered  to  my  feet  and  began  the 
journey  to  the  beach.  It  was  not  an  easy  task. 

"When  at  length  I  reached  the  boat  I  had  scarcely 
strength  enough  to  place  Giles  within  it;  but  he 
helped  himself  all  he  could  in  spite  of  much  pain  and 
at  last  it  was  accomplished.  I  set  the  sail,  feeling  that 
a  strong  breeze  from  off  shore  would  soon  carry  us 
away  from  the  land  and,  all  being  ready,  I  lighted  the 
tinder  ready  about  the  other  boats.  As  the  flames 
leaped  up  I  hurried  back  to  Giles  and  found  him 
weeping. 

"  'What  is  the  matter/  I  asked. 

'  The  packet  of  jewels,'  he  replied.  'I  have  lost  it,' 
and  he  cried  softly  to  himself  as  a  child  will  who  has 
lost  a  toy. 

"Now  in  truth  I  had  forgotten  that  packet  for  Don 
Placido,  being  concerned  only  with  freeing  Giles.  I 
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had  no  great  hope  that  we  should  be  picked  up,  no 
great  confidence  that  we  should  live  out  many  days  in 
an  open  boat  at  sea.  Rather  had  I  made  a  choice  of 
deaths  for  Giles  Terry  and  thought  to  make  his  going 
easier  if  I  were  there  to  share  his  last  hours.  Any  end 
was  better  than  one  upon  the  rack,  from  which  there 
would  be  no  escape  if  he  stayed  at  the  Casa  Teresa. 
So  I  forgot  the  jewels  I  had  hidden,  which  seemed  of 
little  value  on  the  journey  upon  which  Giles  and  I 
were  set. 

"But  when  I  saw  him  mourning  their  loss,  I  be- 
thought me  that  through  the  torture  he  had  endured 
Giles  had  earned  all  rights  in  that  packet  and  that  if 
we  were  saved  alive  out  of  the  sea  great  wealth  might 
help  to  ease  the  years  to  come  of  one  so  crippled. 

'  'Lie  quiet,  Giles,'  I  cautioned.  'I  go  to  fetch  the 
jewels/ 

"He  laughed  softly,  so  pleased  was  he  with  the 
promise  and  I  started  at  once  to  pay  a  final  visit  to 
the  Casa  Teresa;  but  I  never  reached  it.  There  is  a 
small  clump  of  trees  and  bushes  across  the  roadway 
from  the  rancho  and  when  I  gained  them  I  saw  lights 
moving  about  the  patio.  Jose  was  shouting  orders  in 
an  angry  voice  and  I  learned  at  once  that  they  had  re- 
turned unexpectedly,  to  find  us  gone.  I  turned  about 
and  made  all  haste  back  to  the  beach,  perforce 
abandoning  the  jewels,  which  were  now  beyond  my 
reach.  By  this  time  the  fire  I  had  set  to  the  boats  was 
burning  furiously  and  the  glare  of  it  would  soon  be 
visible  from  the  casa;  a  bright  signal  to  lead  our  en- 
emies to  our  whereabouts.  Sobbing  from  the  anguish 
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of  my  anxiety  I  threw  myself  upon  our  small  craft 
and  thrust  it  into  the  sea.  Giles  pulled  taut  the  sheet 
of  the  sail  and,  it  filling,  we  drew  off  from  the  shore  as, 
with  shouts  of  anger,  the  band  came  running  down  in 
pursuit.  We  were  still  within  earshot  and  Jose  not 
only  cursed  us  loud  and  long  but  sent  the  bullet  from 
his  pistol  in  our  direction.  From  them  we  were  safe, 
and  I  was  too  far  spent  to  care  greatly  what  else  hap- 
pened. I  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  exhausted, 
while  Giles  steered  straight  for  the  open  sea.  Of  the 
several  days  that  followed  I  have  little  recollection, 
until  one  morning  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  an- 
other boat  beside  us  manned  by  English  sailors.  They 
took  us  aboard  their  ship  and  finally  landed  us  in 
Bristol. 

"It  was  a  very  long  voyage.  The  men  on  that  ves- 
sel treated  us  with  all  kindness,  the  sight  of  Giles 
having  touched  their  hearts.  When  I  told  them  what 
had  befallen  him  they  cursed  all  Spaniards  so  ear- 
nestly that  I  took  much  comfort  in  their  words.  I  did 
not  speak  of  the  jewels,  which  now  I  regretted  to  have 
left  behind,  nor  of  Jose.  I  was  not  minded  to  share 
our  secret  with  any,  having  thought  for  a  day  to 
come,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  invent  a  tale  to  sat- 
isfy their  curiosity. 

"In  Bristol  those  sailors  out  of  pity  for  Giles  gave 
us  money  which  kept  us  from  starving  for  a  time  and 
after  a  while  we  wandered  to  this  place  and  made  a 
home  for  ourselves.  Our  needs  are  not  great  and  I  earn 
enough  for  us  both  by  telling  fortunes  for  the  coun- 
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try  folk;  for  indeed  I  have  a  power  that  came  to  me 
from  my  mother,  who  was  a  gypsy.  We  live  as  you 
see,  Sir  Francis,  and  Giles  has  ceased  to  suffer  from 
his  hurts;  but  I  cannot  give  him  aught  in  recompense 
for  his  broken  body.  I  love  him  for  what  he  was,  and 
I  owe  him  all  my  care  for  what  he  is.  These  I  give 
freely,  still  he  cannot  forget  the  jewels  lying  hidden 
in  Cartagena  at  a  place  known  only  to  me.  I  will  tell 
you,  Sir  Francis,  asking  no  more  than  your  word  that 
you  will  seek  them  out  and  make  a  fair  division  after 
the  expenses  of  the  journey  are  paid  in  full." 

Kate  ceased  talking,  ending  as  she  had  begun,  im- 
passive, as  if  the  tale  touched  her  not  at  all.  Yet  for 
the  fraction  of  a  moment  the  veil  behind  her  expres- 
sionless eyes  was  lifted  and  Sir  Francis  caught  an  in- 
stant's gleam  of  an  intense  and  searching  glance  lev- 
eled upon  him.  He  felt  for  one  brief  flash  of  time  the 
power  of  a  compelling  will  that  would  strive  to  drive 
him  to  do  its  bidding  as  it  had  driven  the  woman  her- 
self through  a  very  hell  of  misadventures  to  a  bitter 
conclusion.  He  lacked  not  sympathy  for  these  unfor- 
tunates who  had  come  athwart  his  path,  and  of  the 
truth  of  the  recital  he  had  no  doubt.  For  the  woman 
he  had  a  warm  admiration.  She  had  won  her  battle 
against  fate,  asking  nothing  for  herself  on  that  ac- 
count. For  Giles  Terry  he  felt  a  great  pity;  but  he 
had  no  wish  to  undertake  the  recovery  of  these  jewels. 
Ill  fortune  had  dogged  his  steps  too  persistently  for 
him  to  test  his  luck  anew  with  such  an  adventure. 
Moreover,  his  fine  sense  of  honor  held  him  back.  Un- 
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consciously  he  shook  his  head  as  if  he  answered, 
"No"  to  a  question  and  he  heard  a  sob  of  disappoint- 
ment. Turning  his  eyes  he  met  those  of  Giles  fixed 
upon  his  with  a  look  of  supplication. 

"Will  your  worship  go  to  Cartagena?" 

"No,  my  man,"  answered  Sir  Francis,  and  his  tone 
was  kindly.  "Look  for  another  adventurer  with  fewer 
scruples  than  I." 

"Scruples?"  echoed  Giles  Terry,  lifting  himself  up 
from  the  table  over  which  he  had  been  sprawled. 
"Scruples?  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  Those  jewels  be- 
long to  him  who  finds  them." 

"Perhaps,"  agreed  Sir  Francis,  rising.  "I  least  of  all 
would  judge  you  if  you  kept  them  for  yourself;  but  I 
have  earned  no  share  in  them  nor  would  it  profit  me 
to  seek  them  only  to  hand  them  over  to  this  Don 
Placido  de  Gamma." 

"What  has  he  done  to  earn  them?"  demanded  Giles. 
"He  had  not  even  paid  his  money  for  them — nor  is 
he " 

"Wait,"  Sir  Francis  broke  in  upon  the  hurried 
speech.  "This  De  Gamma  must  know  from  whence 
these  jewels  came.  He  is  the  one  link  between  the  dead 
captain  and  those  who  sent  them  out.  I  do  not  think 
my  conscience  would  acquit  me  if  I  sought  them  for 
my  own  gain.  I  would  willingly  help  one  who  has 
suffered  sorely;  but  as  I  am  made,  so  must  I  act."  He 
turned  to  the  woman.  "You,  madam,  to  my  thinking, 
are  worth  more  than  any  treasure.  Good  night." 

Sir  Francis  Foulke  went  out  into  the  moonlight  and 
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as  he  stepped  through  the  doorway  he  heard  Kate 
comforting  the  cripple. 

"Do  not  weep,  Giles,  I  promise  you  Sir  Francis 
Foulke  will  come  again." 


BOOK  II 


CHAPTER  I 

Sir  Francis  neared  High  Foulkesholme  in  a  frame 
of  mind  far  from  cheerful.  Within  a  mile  or  two  of  the 
estate  he  let  his  mare  choose  her  own  pace  and  sat 
with  hanging  head,  indifferent  to  the  smiling  land- 
scape. The  approach  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors  re- 
vived gloomy  memories  of  his  childhood.  To  him 
there  was  no  beauty  in  the  ancient  oaks.  They  sym- 
bolized the  sources  of  an  enduring  discontent.  Part- 
ings in  the  hedgerows  leading  into  familiar  lanes  held 
out  no  enticement  to  explore  their  leafy  mysteries. 
Foulke  knew  well  whither  they  led,  and  each  brought 
back  the  recollection  of  a  frustrated  desire.  From  be- 
hind the  tree  boles  he  seemed  to  glimpse  the  face  of 
a  woman  peering  at  him,  her  pale  lips  shaped  to  pro- 
nounce the  inevitable  "no!" 

The  endless  acres  in  which  he  might  have  played 
had  grown  hateful  to  him  long  ere  his  majority  had 
set  him  free  of  the  dry  spinster  who,  with  the  holiest 
of  intentions,  had  made  a  nightmare  of  his  childhood. 
That  hatred  had  persisted,  and  Francis  Foulke  was 
coming  to  his  home  as  to  a  jail,  without  hope  for  the 
future  amid  surroundings  that  were  a  constant  re- 
minder of  a  bitter  past. 

Once  resolved  upon  his  course  he  had  wasted  no 
time  over  what  he  had  laughingly  called  the  "ob- 
sequies." He  disposed  of  his  belongings,  dismissed  his 

in 
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servants  except  Benham,  his  valet,  and  paid  his  debts 
with  a  celerity  that  brought  forth  voluble  protests 
from  his  friends.  He  was  at  pains  to  be  rid  of  his 
finery,  retaining  only  the  more  sober  garments  out  of 
his  extensive  wardrobe.  In  the  dull  isolation  of  High 
Foulkesholme  he  would  need  no  gorgeous  waistcoats, 
nor  wanted  silk  and  satin  souvenirs  of  his  macaroni 
days.  Only  Molly-O,  the  blooded  mare  upon  whose 
back  he  rode  to  exile,  had  he  retained.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  give  her  up,  although  of  all  his  pos- 
sessions she  was  the  most  envied  and  would  have 
brought  him  a  good  round  sum.  Indeed  De  Grenat, 
with  a  Frenchman's  eye  for  the  fine  points  of  a  horse, 
had  offered  to  exchange  his  yacht  L'Aventuriere  for 
Molly-O;  an  extravagant  barter. 

"You  jest,  De  Grenat,"  Foulke  had  answered  with 
a  laugh. 

"Not  at  all,"  De  Grenat  had  insisted.  "For  me  a 
boat  has  no  soul.  But  a  horse — ah!"  His  shrugged 
shoulders  expressed  a  world  of  meaning. 

Sir  Francis  liked  the  Frenchman  and  if  he  could 
have  brought  himself  to  part  with  the  mare  would 
have  been  well  content  to  hand  her  over  to  the 
Vicomte's  care. 

"She  is  all  I  have,"  he  had  admitted  more  frankly 
than  he  would  have  to  one  of  his  own  countrymen. 

"Say  no  more  of  the  horse,  mon  ami,"  De  Grenat 
had  cried.  "I  understand.  She  is  your  friend  and 
friends  we  cannot  buy  and  sell.  Is  it  not  so?  But  for 
me  L'Aventuriere  is  finished.  Will  you  not  take  her 
and  go  upon  a  voyage?  She  was  built  to  cross  the 
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oceans  and  will  bear  you  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Surely  that  were  better  than  to  be  buried  in  an  an- 
cestral dungeon?" 

Sir  Francis,  musing  over  those  last  few  days  in 
Bath,  remembered  this  incident  with  no  little  pleas- 
ure. The  offer  had  been  genuine,  the  proffer  of  one 
gentleman  to  another  between  whom  there  had  grown 
up  a  mutual  regard.  There  had  been  an  instant  of 
temptation  for  Sir  Francis.  It  seemed  an  escape,  for  a 
time  at  least,  from  the  dreary  days  he  anticipated  at 
High  Foulkesholme;  but  the  escape  would  have  been 
only  for  a  time.  Sooner  or  later  he  must  return,  and  to 
delay  might  weaken  the  fiber  of  his  resolve.  Better  to 
make  the  break  wi'th  life  as  he  knew  it  at  one  clean 
stroke,  than  to  dally,  a  tolerated  presence,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  arrogant  society  he  had  been  wont  to 
lead. 

His  intimates,  Blessington,  Monte  Linton  and  Al- 
gernon Tasset,  had  professed  a  deep  and,  for  the  mo- 
ment, a  sincere  regret  at  what  they  termed  his 
"desertion."  They  dined  elaborately  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  and  at  the  second  or  third  bottle  had  sworn 
eternal  friendship,  vowing  no  other  could  take  his 
place  and  promising  that,  unless  he  speedily  recovered 
from  his  megrims,  they  would  invade  High  Foulkes- 
holme to  fetch  him  forth  into  the  world  again.  A  jolly 
party! 

Reflecting  upon  it  in  the  sober  light  of  day,  Foulke 
discounted  these  protestations  without  rancor.  For  a 
time  they  would  remember  him.  For  a  fortnight  at 
least  they  would  speak  of  poor  old  Frankie  with  re- 
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gret,  as  of  one  who  had  died.  And  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned  he  had  indeed  died.  Was  he  not  at  the  mo- 
ment engaged  upon  a  personally  conducted  funeral 
march  to  bury  himself  in  the  ancient  vaults  of  High 
Foulkesholme?  He  smiled  somewhat  grimly  at  this 
conceit,  wondering  if  in  some  distant  year  his  frail 
ghost  might  walk  for  an  hour  or  two  among  the 
scenes  of  his  bygone  splendor  to  view  his  successors  in 
the  glittering  world  of  fashion. 

Interrupting  this  lugubrious  contemplation,  Sir 
Francis  raised  his  head  sharply  to  become  a  part  of 
the  living  present.  The  disordered  hoofbeats  of  a 
wildly  galloping  horse  came  from  behind  him,  and 
Molly-O,  her  sensitive  ears  turned  to  catch  the 
sound,  was  as  well  aware  as  was  her  master  that 
something  was  amiss. 

Twisting  in  his  saddle  Foulke  looked,  to  see  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  away,  a  coal-black  animal  bear- 
ing down  upon  him  with  the  unmistakable  gait  of  a 
runaway.  He  caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  a  slight, 
swaying  figure  with  streaming  hair  and  the  flapping 
of  a  dark  riding  skirt. 

"Up,  Molly!"  he  commanded,  tightening  his  reins, 
and  the  thoroughbred  lunged  forward,  gathering 
speed  with  each  spring. 

With  a  rush  the  runaway  drew  up  beside  them,  wild 
eyed.  A  great  rawboned  black  stallion  he  was,  plainly 
a  vicious  brute,  and  the  girl  upon  his  broad  back 
tugged  desperately  at  the  narrow  strips  of  leather 
in  her  hands.  She  looked  a  frail  wisp  of  a  being  upon 
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the  heaving  animal;  but  the  flushed  face  showed  no 

sign  of  fear. 

Urging  Molly-0  to  better  her  pace,  Sir  Francis 
leaned  forward  in  his  saddle  with  a  hand  outstretched. 

"Give  me  the  reins,"  he  shouted  above  the  noise  of 
the  thundering  hoofs. 

"I  shan't!  Go  away,"  the  girl  answered,  sawing  at 
the  iron  mouth  of  her  furious  mount. 

"You  can't  stop  him,"  Foulke  insisted. 

"I  can!  Go  away."  She  did  not  look  at  him  but  set 
her  jaw  and  strove  with  weakening  arms  to  halt  the 

i)P3St 

"He'll  kill  you!"  cried  Foulke  and  grasped  the 
bridle  near  the  bit. 

The  horse  threw  up  his  head  with  a  snort  of  anger 
and,  swerving,  swung  to  the  side  of  the  roadway.  The 
girl  with  a  slight  cry  of  dismay,  swayed  outward  and 
Foulke,  seeing  her  about  to  fall,  loosed  his  hold  upon 
the  bridle  and  threw  an  arm  about  her  waist,  drawing 
her  to  Molly-O's  back.  The  next  instant  the  black 
passed  them,  tearing  ahead  with  a  neigh  of  triumph. 
At  a  word  of  command  the  mare  slackened  her  pace 
and  Foulke  looked  down  at  the  girl  in  his  arms.  Two 
blazing  dark  eyes  met  his,  eyes  filled  with  anger. 

"Set  me  down!"  she  said  in  no  uncertain  tone. 

"In  a  moment,"  Foulke  answered,  an  amused  smile 
coming  to  his  lips.  He  had  no  craving  for  words  of 
gratitude;  but  having,  as  he  was  assured,  saved  the 
girl's  life  he  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
her  evident  resentment. 
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"I  wish  to  be  put  down  at  once,"  she  insisted,  and 
Foulke  felt  her  begin  to  struggle  in  his  arms. 

He  brought  Molly-0  to  a  stop  and  let  the  maid 
slip  to  the  ground  without  another  word.  She  took  a 
staggering  step  or  two,  then  suddenly  sank  to  her 
knees  in  the  dust.  Foulke  dismounted  quickly  and, 
going  to  her  side,  took  her  once  more  in  his  arms  and 
raised  her  to  her  feet. 

"I  shan't  know  what  to  do  if  you  faint,"  he  said, 
whimsically.  The  girl  puzzled  him.  That  she  was  worn 
out  with  her  exertions  was  plain  enough;  but  that  she 
was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it  was  equally  evident. 
Her  pluck  appealed  to  him,  though  he  sensed  the 
probability  of  a  rating  for  having  interfered. 

"I  shan't  faint,"  she  retorted  somewhat  weakly, 
withdrawing  from  his  sustaining  embrace  and  stand- 
ing bent,  her  hands  pressed  to  her  face.  She  re- 
mained thus  for  a  moment,  then  with  a  shake  of  her 
slim  figure,  straightened  and  looked  Foulke  full  in  the 
eyes. 

"I  don't  doubt  you  are  vastly  proud  of  yourself," 
she  flung  at  him. 

For  the  first  time  Sir  Francis  had  a  good  look  at 
the  girl.  What  struck  him  at  once  was  the  fact  that 
she  seemed  absurdly  young  to  be  the  victim  of  such 
an  adventure,  a  child  who  should  never  have  been  per- 
mitted to  ride  so  dangerous  an  animal.  She  wore  a 
nondescript  riding  habit  which  it  was  apparent  she 
had  outgrown.  Its  clinging  fabric  might  have  enclosed 
the  body  of  a  lad,  so  straight  and  curveless  was  the 
outline.  Only  her  long  hair  and  a  certain  delicacy  in 
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the  modeling  of  her  features  proclaimed  her  sex.  Her 
immaturity  was  obvious,  even  while  her  poise  and 
dignity  bespoke  experience.  Her  openly  expressed  in- 
dignation was  not  the  reaction  of  a  young  person  just 
out  of  the  nursery,  yet  Foulke  attributed  her  irritation 
to  hurt  pride;  a  consciousness  of  failure  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  stranger;  further  evidences,  he  thought,  of 
callow  youth. 

"I  can't  help  being  glad  that  I  happened  along," 
he  said  with  a  tolerant  smile. 

She  noted  his  appraisal  of  her  and  became  aware  of 
what  her  appearance  must  be,  but  was  indifferent. 
Without  embarrassment  she  gathered  her  loosened 
tresses  into  a  knot  and  secured  it  somehow,  brushing 
back  the  stray  strands  from  her  temples.  She  glanced 
down  at  her  dust-covered  skirt  but  made  no  effort  to 
tidy  it.  It  was  no  compliment  to  Foulke  that  she  was 
obviously  careless  as  to  what  he  might  think  of  her 
disarray. 

"You  except  me  to  be  grateful,  I  suppose?"  she  re- 
marked, without  looking  at  him. 

"I'm  sufficiently  rewarded  in  that  I  saved  you  at 
the  least  from  a  bad  fall,"  he  told  her,  with  a  touch  of 
formality  in  his  tone.  He  was  annoyed  at  what  he  had 
begun  to  think  was  a  childish  impertinence  in  her 
manner  toward  him. 

She  caught  his  eye  challengingly,  her  inviting 
mouth,  large  perhaps  for  the  other  finely  cut  features, 
curved  into  the  semblance  of  a  sneer. 

"Every  man  deems  it  his  duty  to  aid  the  female  in 
distress,"  she  burst  out.  "They  call  it  chivalry  and 
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have  a  vast  conceit  of  their  prowess.  Absurd!"  She 
turned  and  walked  up  the  road.  Foulke,  wavering  for 
an  instant  only  between  anger  and  amusement,  burst 
out  laughing.  The  girl's  grievance,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  too  extravagant  to  be  treated  seriously.  He 
strode  to  her  side  and  Molly-O,  needing  no  command, 
followed  her  master. 

"Please  forgive  me,"  he  cried.  "The  next  time " 

"Why  did  you  do  it?"  she  interrupted,  in  no  way 
mollified. 

"Pure  instinct,"  Foulke  answered  banteringly. 
"When  I  see  a  lady  in  imminent  peril  of  her  life  I 
have  a  foolish  impulse  to  help  her  if  I  can.  The  next 
time " 

Again  she  interrupted. 

"But  damn  it,  man,  don't  you  understand  that  the 
horse  is  ruined?"  It  was  not  strictly  an  oath.  The 
word  had  come  to  her  lips  to  relieve  a  highly  exas- 
perated state  of  mind.  She  went  on  volubly.  "Now 
that  he's  won  his  head,  nobody  will  be  able  to  ride 
him.  He's  done!  If  only  you  hadn't  interfered — a  fine 
horse — good  breeding — not  vicious  really." 

In  Foulke's  ears  the  speech  had  become  discon- 
nected as  he  weighed  her  view  of  the  accident.  Her 
thoughts  had  been  wholly  occupied  with  the  welfare 
of  the  animal;  a  consideration  with  which,  in  or- 
dinary circumstances,  he  would  have  had  full  sym- 
pathy. But  this  girl  was  not  a  jockey  or  a  trainer. 
Her  assumption  of  such  a  role  was  ridiculous.  He  was 
convinced  that  sooner  or  later  the  brute  would  have 
thrown  her  and  the  fall,  as  likely  as  not,  have  ended 
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fatally.  The  excuse  for  condemnation  of  his  action 
seemed  strained  and  not  quite  sincere.  Then  the  final 
words  of  her  chiding  caught  his  attention. 

"I  should  have  imagined  you  would  know  some- 
thing of  horses,  seeing  the  nature  of  your  own 
mount." 

He  was  not  aware  that  she  had  even  noticed 
Molly-O;  but  neither  her  sure  judgment  nor  the  im- 
plied compliment  was  lost  on  him. 

"I  flatter  myself  I  am,"  he  answered,  "but,  even  so, 
as  between  a  horse  and  a  girl " 

"Chivalry  again!"  she  exploded  scathingly. 

"You  think  I  should  have  let  you  take  your 
chances?" 

"Of  course." 

"I  shall  be  more  careful  another  time."  If  she  real- 
ized the  note  of  irony  in  his  tone  she  gave  no  sign 
of  it. 

"Oh,  well,"  she  half  sighed,  as  if  to  express  the  con- 
clusion of  an  episode  which  it  was  futile  to  discuss 
further. 

They  walked  on  side  by  side  in  silence,  Foulke  well 
content  to  delay  the  last  act  of  his  incarceration  and, 
to  himself,  admittedly  curious  about  this  chance-met 
girl.  Her  frank  disapproval  of  what  he  had  done  was, 
after  all,  refreshing  in  contrast  to  the  simpering  arti- 
ficiality of  the  court  ladies  who  formed  the  back- 
ground of  his  social  experience  with  women  of  his  own 
class.  Her  boyish  detachment  was  a  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  her  youth,  for  even  the  hoydenish  daughter 
of  a  country  squire  who  had  reached  a  marriageable 
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age  would  not  show  so  complete  an  indifference  to 
the  fact  that  he  was,  in  all  modesty,  a  personable 
man.  Yet  there  were  not  lacking  in  her  bearing  signs 
of  varied  contacts  with  men  and  women  of  the  world. 
Her  casual  assumption  of  equality  argued  a  sure 
knowledge  of  her  position.  There  had  even  been  a 
hint  of  patronizing  superiority  in  her  outspoken  com- 
ments, and  Foulke  was  convinced  that  she  would  have 
expressed  herself  as  openly  to  a  king  as  to  a  stable 
boy.  That  she  was  rather  shabbily  habited  evidently 
disturbed  her  not  at  all,  a  proof  of  her  indifference  to 
what  he  might  think  of  her.  In  looks  she  might  be  fif- 
teen. From  her  manner  she  might  be  twenty-five. 
Foulke  had  no  idea  how  old  she  was. 

"It  must  be  a  mile  to  the  village,"  she  remarked 
after  a  time. 

"Nearer  two,"  he  corrected. 

"You  know  this  country?"  Her  tone  expressed  sur- 
prise, as  if  she  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  he  was  a 
stranger  there. 

"Quite  well,"  he  replied. 

"And  the  people?" 

"Not  so  well." 

"Perhaps  you  know  Frankie  Foulke?" 

The  question  startled  him  slightly.  Her  naming 
Foulke  thus  familiarly  gave  a  clue  to  her  estimate  of 
his  status.  She  had  gauged  him,  a  stranger  to  her,  as 
on  a  social  plane  with  the  man  she  mentioned;  but 
was  she  quizzing  him?  Her  face  gave  no  sign  of  that. 

"Yes,  I  know  Sir  Francis,"  he  answered,  satisfied 
that  she  spoke  in  all  innocence. 
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"He  seems  a  very  poor  sort,"  she  announced  with 
conviction. 

Her  prompt  characterization  sealed  his  lips.  He 
could  not  disclose  his  identity  directly  upon  this 
declaration,  seeing  that  he  had  invited  her  unguarded 
comment  by  reserving  it. 

"He  would  probably  agree  with  you,"  he  replied 
good-humoredly. 

"That's  what's  the  matter  with  him,  from  all  I 
hear.  He  agrees  with  everybody." 

"Perhaps  he  finds  it  too  much  trouble  to  disagree," 
Foulke  suggested. 

"Doubtless!"  she  ejaculated  scornfully.  "Avoiding 
trouble  seems  to  be  his  chief  aim  in  life." 

It  was  an  accurate  summing  up  of  Foulke's  philoso- 
phy and  he  could  not  restrain  a  smile. 

"Isn't  that  rather  a  good  aim,  after  all?"  he  argued. 

"Perhaps,  if  one  could  avoid  trouble,  which  one 
can't  in  this  world.  You  ought  to  know  that  at  your 
age." 

"Do  I  seem  so  ancient?"  cried  Foulke  merrily. 
"Why,  I  should  say  you  must  have  the  years  of  me 
to  have  acquired  such  wisdom." 

"I'm  seventeen,"  she  announced  calmly. 

"You  don't  look  it,"  Foulke  retorted.  He  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  match  her  candor. 

"That  depends  upon  how  I'm  dressed,"  she  ex- 
plained, in  no  way  put  out  by  his  comment  upon  her 
appearance.  "But  we  were  talking  about  Frankie 
Foulke.  How  well  do  you  know  him?" 

"Fairly  well." 
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"Good  friend  of  his?" 

"A  very  good  friend."  As  he  spoke  Foulke  was  con- 
scious of  the  wandering  thought  if,  by  and  large,  he 
had  been  a  good  friend  to  himself?  But  the  girl  gave 
him  no  time  for  a  prolonged  consideration  of  this 
theme. 

"Then  why  don't  you  tell  him  to  buck  up  and  be  a 
man?" 

Sir  Francis  had  no  ready  answer  and  looked  down 
at  the  girl  to  see  if,  in  the  expression  of  her  face,  he 
could  gain  a  clew  to  what  speculation  lay  behind  this 
catechism.  It  occurred  to  him  to  wonder  if  she  knew 
who  he  was  and  had  chosen  this  method  to  be  at 
evens  with  him  for  concealing  his  identity.  Her 
thoughtful  countenance  belied  this.  She  walked  be- 
side him  with  a  free,  on-striding  step  so  obviously 
earnest  that  Foulke  forgot  her  question  in  a  suddenly 
awakened  curiosity  over  who  this  maid  might  be  who 
displayed  so  lively  an  interest  in  him. 

That  she  was  not  seriously  concerned  with  his  pos- 
sible reply  to  her  query  was  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  after  a  short  silence  she  went  on  as  if  realizing 
his  need  for  enlightenment. 

"I  don't  doubt  he  ruffles  it  with  the  best  of  the 
dandies  he  consorts  with.  I  credit  him  with  courage. 
I'm  sure  he's  quick  enough  to  have  out  his  sword  if  he 
fancies  himself  insulted.  But  that  isn't  being  a  man. 
That's  being  a  bully,  mostly." 

She  paused,  giving  Foulke  time  to  ask:  "What 
would  you  suggest  that  he  do?" 

"Anything  save  waste  his  nights  gambling  and  his 
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days  over  the  pattern  of  his  waistcoats."  She  gave  an 
upward  glance  as  she  spoke  and,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  noted  his  sober  finery.  "You  seem  a  sensible  sort 
of  person  and  should  know  what  I  mean,"  she  added, 
with  the  first  smile  he  had  seen  on  her  lips. 

This  appeal  for  his  assent  in  her  protest  against 
his  own  career  did  not  stir  Foulke's  resentment  nor 
had  he  now  any  inclination  to  laugh  over  what  was 
surely  an  amusing  situation.  Her  disapprobation 
found  a  sympathetic  echo  in  his  own  thoughts.  Even 
before  the  days  of  the  ill  luck  which  had  wiped  out  his 
patrimony,  Sir  Francis  had  been  inclined  to  question 
both  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  he  derived  from  pur- 
suing the  somewhat  monotonous  dissipations  that  the 
world  of  fashion  decreed  should  be  the  sole  occupa- 
tion of  a  young  man  of  his  class. 

"What  other  sort  of  life  is  there  for  a  man  in  Sir 
Francis's  position?"  he  asked  the  girl — a  question  he 
had  put  to  himself  on  many  occasions  and  failed  to 
answer. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  her  tone  changing  to  that  of  en- 
thusiasm. "Oh,  if  only  I  were  in  his  place!"  There  was 
a  longing  in  her  voice  which  startled  Foulke  by  its 
intensity. 

"What  would  you  do?"  he  asked. 

"Do!"  she  exclaimed,  "I'd  go  a-voyaging  over  all 
the  seas.  I'd  charter  a  ship  and  sail  toward  the  set- 
ting sun  to  seek  out  strange  lands.  I'd  follow  where 
Francis  Drake  once  led,  and  show  the  world  that  there 
are  sailors  still  in  England.  But  first  I'd  steer  my  ves- 
sel for  the  Spanish  Main  and  have  a  look  at  Puerto 
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Bello  where  the  Dons  load  their  triple-decked  galleons 
with  gold  and  silver  by  the  ton.  I  think  I'd  stay  a 
long  time  in  the  Spanish  Main."  She  ceased  speaking 
suddenly,  as  if  the  picture  she  beheld  in  her  mind's 
eye  was  too  entrancing  for  mere  words. 

Foulke  could  not  help  smiling.  Here  'was  ample 
evidence  of  that  youthfulness  which  had  impressed 
him  on  his  first  good  look  at  her.  She  was  expressing 
the  romantic  yearnings  of  a  child,  and  he  could  hardly 
believe  in  the  seventeen  years  she  claimed. 

"You  might  find  more  pirates  off  the  Spanish  Main 
than  galleons,"  he  commented. 

"Then  I  should  fight  them,"  she  retorted. 

"And  if  they  overcame  you  and  your  .gallant  com- 
pany?" he  suggested,  as  he  might  in  humoring  a  little 
girl. 

"Then  I  should  die,"  she  replied  evenly,  "but,  at 
least  I  should  have  lived!" 

Foulke's  amused  complacency  over  her  juvenile 
fantasies  vanished  as  he  realized  the  depths  of  her  sin- 
cerity. He  became  increasingly  aware  of  her  sudden 
shifts  of  mood.  She  was  young  and  old  by  turns,  al- 
ternately romantic  and  practical.  Her  enthusiasm 
stirred  his  own  latent  love  for  adventure,  which  had 
lain  dormant  since  his  return  from  his  years  of  wan- 
dering over  the  world.  She  was  right  in  her  contention 
that  such  a  life  was  more  fitting  for  a  man  than  the 
aimless  wasting  of  time  which  had  been  his  sole  occu- 
pation of  late.  But  he  was  by  no  means  ready  to  ad- 
mit it  to  her  and,  although  he  would  have  found  it 
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difficult  to  explain  the  why,  felt  a  need  to  defend 
himself  against  her  outspoken  condemnation. 

"So  you  would  have  Sir  Francis  turn  sailorman  and 
go  exploring  up  and  down  the  Spanish  Main?"  he  in- 
quired, with  a  hint  of  raillery  in  his  tone. 

"If  he  be  man  enough,  which  I  doubt,"  she  an- 
swered, not  troubling  to  hide  the  note  of  scorn  which 
always  appeared  when  she  spoke  of  Foulke. 

"Then  you  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  has 
already  done  that,  and  more." 

"You  mean  he  has "  She  broke  off  suddenly 

and  looked  up  with  eyes  that  sparkled  with  interest. 
"Are  you  really  talking  of  Frankie  Foulke?"  she  ques- 
tioned. 

"I  am  indeed,"  he  replied.  "He  spent  years  sailing 
the  seas." 

"Oh,"  she  cried  with  evident  pleasure,  "that  makes 
all  the  difference.  Why  didn't  they  tell  me?" 

She  could  not  have  expected  an  answer  from  Sir 
Francis  and  received  none.  His  amazement  at  the  ac- 
cumulating evidence  of  her  personal  interest  in  him 
set  him  searching  for  an  explanation. 

"Did  he  have  wonderful  adventures?"  he  heard  her 
ask,  betraying  again  the  child-like  side  of  her  per- 
plexing character. 

"I  doubt  if  he  would  call  them  wonderful,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"They  must  have  been.  Tell  me  where  he  went 
and — "  She  broke  off  abruptly.  "No,  I'd  rather  he  told 
me  himself,"  she  ended. 
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Clearly  the  girl  anticipated  a  time  when  she  and 
Sir  Francis  would  meet.  Her  certainty  suggested  a 
prearrangement;  a  shaping  of  future  events  which 
denied  him  any  share  in  plans  already  mature.  He 
surmised  that  she  might  be  the  daughter  of  a  country 
neighbor  who  expected  some  day  to  encounter  him  at 
her  father's  house.  Not  a  satisfactory  explanation,  for 
all  in  that  vicinity  knew  his  aversion  to  High 
Foulkesholme  and  none  were  aware  of  his  projected 
return  to  it. 

"Why  are  you  so  interested  in  Sir  Francis  Foulke?" 
he  asked  bluntly. 

She  looked  up  at  him  somewhat  archly,  displaying 
a  shade  of  coquetry  in  her  glance. 

"Of  course,  I  don't  have  to  answer  you,"  she  re- 
marked, with  a  sudden  return  to  her  judicial  manner, 
"but  you  have  been  very  nice,  so  it  is  only  fair  I 
should.  You  see,  I  want  to  know  what  Frankie's  like 
because  I'm  to  marry  him."  She  gave  him  a  bright 
smile  as  if  her  news  were  highly  amusing. 

"Oh,  are  you?"  was  all  he  could  manage  to  articu- 
late. 

"Well,"  she  admitted  hesitatingly,  "thatls  what 
Auntie  wants.  It  all  depends." 

"On  what?"  he  demanded,  expecting  to  hear  that 
his  own  will  in  the  matter  would  be  a  determining 
factor. 

"On  whether  I  like  him  or  not,"  she  explained,  with 
arched  brows  of  surprise. 

She  laughed  and  Foulke  joined  in  heartily,  wonder- 
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ing  which  of  them  had  the  greater  cause  of  merriment. 

"And  what  about  Sir  Francis?  I  hadn't  heard  he 
was  to  be  married." 

"Oh,  he  doesn't  know  anything  about  it.  And  you 
mustn't  tell  him,"  she  cautioned.  "We've  never  seen 
each  other,  you  know;  but  in  every  way  it  will  be  an 
excellent  arrangement."  She  paused  a  moment  as  if 
reflecting.  "Don't  you  think  he'll  like  me?"  she  ques- 
tioned, a  slight  anxiety  apparent  in  her  tone. 

"I'm  sure  he  will,"  Foulke  replied  promptly,  a 
spontaneous  answer  given  without  reservations. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,"  she  confided,  "I  didn't  care 
what  he  thought  of  me,  until  you  spoke  of  his  ad- 
ventures. That  makes  a  great  difference,  doesn't  it? 
We  might  take  a  voyage  together  some  day." 

She  paused  and  Foulke,  noting  the  abstraction  in 
her  face,  guessed  that  she  was  busy  weaving  an  image 
of  himself  as  flattering  in  its  new  aspect  as  her  previ- 
ous conception  of  him  had  been  detrimental. 

Presently  he  saw  ahead  of  them  the  familiar  ivy- 
covered  posts  standing  at  the  entrance  to  the  long 
driveway  leading  up  to  High  Foulkesholme.  He  had 
reached  his  destination  and  the  end  of  an  amusing 
encounter.  That  he  should  meet  the  girl  again 
seemed  assured,  but  he  searched  vainly  in  his  mind 
for  a  phrase  that  would  bring  a  disclosure  of  her 
identity  ere  they  parted.  He  wcfuld  conceal  his  own 
name  if  he  could  do  so  without  deliberate  lying,  deem- 
ing it  not  so  embarrassing  for  her  to  discover  it  under 
less  awkward  circumstances. 
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"Here  is  where  I  must  bid  you  good-by,  if  you  are 
quite  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  runaway,"  he 
said,  stopping  before  the  gates. 

She  came  out  of  her  revery,  looking  about  her  as  if 
she  had  lost  her  bearings  in  the  contemplation  of 
boundless  oceans  and  exclaimed,  "Oh,  are  we  here 
already?" 

"I'm  going  up  to  the  manor,  but  before  we " 

"So  am  I,"  she  interrupted. 

They  stood  staring  at  each  other  for  a  moment  and 
Foulke  thought  he  read  in  the  expression  of  her  face 
a  dawning  suspicion  of  the  truth. 

"But  Frankie  isn't  at  High  Foulkesholme,"  she 
murmured,  stating  the  fact  to  herself  rather  than  to 
give  him  information. 

"I  know,"  he  said  nodding. 

Again  there  was  a  pause  in  their  talk  while  the 
girl  stared  at  him,  scrutinizing  his  countenance  with 
unconcealed  curiosity. 

"Are  you  Sir  Francis?"  she  demanded  at  length.  He 
noted  that  for  the  first  time  she  had  given  him  his 
title. 

"I  am,"  he  confessed  quietly,  and  watched  to  see 
her  blush. 

But  she  did  not  blush.  An  impudent,  merry  twinkle 
sparkled  in  her  wide  open  eyes. 

"What  a  perfect  jest!"  she  cried  with  a  ringing 
laugh.  For  an  instant  she  surveyed  him  from  head  to 
foot,  then  wheeled  and  ran  off  up  the  footpath  lead- 
ing to  the  old  manor  on  the  hill  above  them.  Foulke 
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watched  her  till  she  disappeared  among  the  trees  on 
the  short  cut  through  the  park. 

"Now  who  the  devil  can  she  be?"  he  asked  himself, 
puzzled  over  the  identity  of  a  chance-met  maid  who 
seemingly  lived  in  his  house  and  proclaimed  her  in- 
tention of  marrying  him  if  he  suited  her.  He  mounted 
Molly-0  and  rode  up  the  drive,  conscious  of  a  certain 
eagerness  to  reach  his  home.  High  Foulkesholme  pre- 
sented a  much  less  forbidding  aspect  than  he  had  an- 
ticipated. 


CHAPTER  II 

Deep  in  the  contemplation  of  his  recent  experience, 
Sir  Francis  was  once  again  brought  to  attention  by 
the  clatter  of  a  galloping  horse.  As  he  rounded  a  bend 
in  the  broad  driveway  a  collision  was  avoided  only  by 
the  nimble  legs  of  Molly-O,  who  leaped  aside  with 
the  quickness  of  a  cat.  The  other  rider  reined  in  his 
animal  with  a  cry  of  surprise. 

"Sir  Francis!"  he  exclaimed,  "Is  it  you  at  last?" 

Foulke  recognized  Maxwell,  the  steward  of  the 
estate,  and  brought  the  mare  to  a  stand. 

"Where  are  you  going  at  such  a  furious  pace?"  he 
asked. 

"I  greatly  fear  there  has  been  an  accident,  sir," 
the  man  answered,  and  Foulke  saw  that  he  was  agi- 
tated. "Did  you  happen  to  see  anything  of  a  young 
lady  on  the  road?" 

"I  did,"  Foulke  remarked  shortly.  "She  is  quite 
safe." 

"God  be  praised  for  that,"  said  Maxwell  fervently, 
and  there  was  a  warmth  in  his  tone  which  told  Foulke 
that  the  man  was  uncommonly  thankful.  "I  had  a 
turn,  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  when  I  learned  of  the  re- 
turn of  that  black  brute  with  an  empty  saddle." 

"The  young  lady  went  up  through  the  park,  other- 
wise you  would  have  met  her,"  Foulke  explained. 

130 
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"But  you  shouldn't  let  a  woman  take  that  horse  out, 
Maxwell." 

"Nor  would  I,  Sir  Francis,  had  I  been  about.  I've 
warned  her  a  hundred  times,  but  she  waits  till  I'm 
down  in  the  village.  She's  bound  she'll  ride  him." 

"Do  we  own  the  horse?" 

"To  be  sure,  Sir  Francis." 

"Then  have  him  shot.  Otherwise  we'll  have  a 
tragedy  sooner  or  later." 

"I  beg  of  you  not  to  kill  him,"  Maxwell  protested 
earnestly.  "There's  no  better  blood  in  the  kingdom 
and  we  need  a  new  strain." 

"It  seems  we  can't  control  the  young  lady,  so  we 
shall  have  to  kill  the  horse,"  Foulke  remarked  with 
a  smile. 

Twill  be  different  now  you're  home,  Sir  Francis. 
I'm  sure  she'll  do  as  you  say." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  asked  Foulke  skeptically. 

"Well/'  Maxwell  returned,  with  a  doubtful  shake 
of  his  head,  "She'll  take  some  managing,  I'll  allow." 

"I  don't  believe  I  care  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  a  young  lady  I  know  nothing  about,"  Foulke 
broke  in. 

"Know  nothing  about?"  Maxwell  repeated  in  a 
tone  of  astonishment.  "You  must  know  Miss  Janet, 
Sir  Francis." 

Foulke  racked  his  brain  vainly. 

"Ought  I  to,  Maxwell?"  he  asked. 

"To  be  sure,  Sir  Francis.  She's  the  Duchess's  niece. 
Miss  Janet  Amory." 

Light  began  to  dawn  for  Foulke.  The  name  had 
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given  him  the  clew  he  needed.  He  remembered  that 
the  late  Duke  of  Eastminster  had  had  a  sister  who 
married  Sir  Lionel  Amory,  a  man  who  had  lived  an 
isolated  existence  on  a  modest  estate  in  Berkshire. 
Foulke's  aunt,  the  Duchess,  had  spoken  casually  of 
two  children,  but  he  had  never  given  a  thought  to 
these  cousins  by  marriage. 

"Is  the  boy  here,  too?"  he  asked. 

"No,  Sir  Francis,  only  Miss  Janet  and  the  Duch- 
ess." 

"The  Duchess  is  here  then?"  Foulke  exclaimed. 

"She  has  been  here  nigh  a  month,"  Maxwell  an- 
swered, "and  in  a  great  to-do  because  you  never  sent 
a  word  in  answer  to  her  message." 

"I've  had  no  message,"  Foulke  declared,  and 
spurred  his  horse  up  the  drive  to  the  house.  Here  was 
an  unexpected  welcome  from  the  one  woman  in  the 
world  Francis  Foulke  loved.  The  Duchess,  in  so  far 
as  she  had  been  permitted,  had  been  all  the  mother 
he  had  ever  known  and  the  only  bright  days  of  his 
childhood  had  been  spent  at  Eastminster,  where  this 
aunt  had  freed  him  for  a  time  from  the  joyless  rule 
of  his  appointed  guardian.  Why  the  Duchess  was  at 
High  Foulkesholme  he  did  not  know,  but  her  presence 
there  made  for  light  and  cheerfulness,  spiced  with  a 
good  measure  of  high-handed  autocracy.  Instead  of 
the  drab  home-coming  he  had  anticipated,  he  now 
counted  on  a  warm  welcome.  Foulke  forgot  to  be  con- 
cerned about  Janet  Amory. 

He  drew  rein  before  the  entrance  and  dismounted. 
After  a  word  to   Maxwell  concerning  the  care  of 
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Molly-O,  he  ran  up  the  steps,  crossed  the  broad 
flagged  terrace  and  sounded  the  knocker  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  boy.  He  waited  impatiently  until  c 
trim-capped  maid  opened  the  door  for  him.  Unmind- 
ful of  the  surprised  look  on  the  girl's  face  he  strode 
into  the  oak-paneled  hall,  where  logs  burned  cheerily 
in  the  stone  fireplace.  At  once  he  was  conscious  that 
the  great  straggling  house  was  inhabited,  a  sensation 
he  had  not  experienced  upon  the  rare  and  fleeting 
visits  he  had  made  during  the  years  since  his  major- 
ity. Heretofore  there  had  been  the  chill  sterility  of  an 
institution  subject  to  the  indifferent  care  of  hirelings. 
He  rejoiced  to  see  a  chair  out  of  place,  drawn  up  be- 
fore the  blazing  fire  as  if  inviting  an  occupant.  He 
noted  a  woman's  velvet  cloak  flung  carelessly  on  the 
top  of  a  chest,  and  a  disarray  of  papers  and  books  on 
the  table.  The  Duchess  had  made  herself  thoroughly 
at  home,  and 

He  became  aware  of  the  maid,  looking  up  at  him 
with  inquiring  eyes. 

"I  am  Sir  Francis  Foulke,"  he  explained,  realizing 
the  humor  of  having  to  introduce  himself  to  his  own 
servants. 

A  bobbing  curtsey  and  a  bright  smile  greeted  this 
announcement. 

"Her  Grace  will  be  glad  to  know  you've  come,  Sir 
Francis,"  she  said. 

"Where  is  the  Duchess?" 

"In  the  morning-room,  sir." 

He  found  her  dozing  in  a  winged  chair  before  the 
fire  with  a  copy  of  a  London  journal  in  her  lap — a 
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magnificent  old  aristocrat  with  no  slackness  of  the 
jaw  even  while  she  slept. 

The  noise  of  his  entrance  woke  her  and  she  turned 
her  gray  eyes  upon  him  with  an  eagle's  glance. 

"Well,  sir!"  she  exclaimed,  straightening  her  ample 
figure,  "what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?" 

"That  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  you  here,"  he  rejoined 
warmly.  Hers  was  exactly  the  greeting  Foulke  had 
expected  upon  learning  from  Maxwell  that  he  had 
been  summoned  more  than  three  weeks  gone.  He  held 
out  a  hand  and  she  laid  hers  in  it  with  feigned  re- 
luctance. Foulke,  bending  over  the  shapely  fingers, 
kissed  them  with  due  formality. 

"Your  manners  are  easier  than  your  conscience,  I 
dare  swear,"  the  Duchess  remarked  caustically.  "No 
doubt  you  have  a  hundred  excuses  on  your  tongue." 

"I've  nothing  on  my  tongue  but  compliments  for 
you,  my  dear  aunt,"  he  answered  gaily.  He  loved  her 
always,  but  never  more  than  in  this  mood  of  half- 
bantering  displeasure. 

"Shame  upon  you  for  a  worthless  wretch!"  she 
cried.  "Here  I  sit  for  weeks  while  you  carry  on  your 
intrigues  and  your  gaming  with  never  a  thought  for  a 
lonely  old  woman  who  needed  you.  Who  is  the  saucy 
wench  that's  kept  you  dangling?" 

"I'm  reluctant  to  name  her,  seeing  that  she  jilted 
me,"  he  returned.  The  Duchess  eyed  him  sharply. 

"Fiddlesticks!"  she  ejaculated.  Then  sobering, 
asked  anxiously,  "You're  not  married,  are  you?" 

He  laughed  outright,  a  complete  denial  to  her  ques- 
tion. 
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"Heaven  forbid!  What  put  that  notion  into  your 
head?" 

"It  is  a  notion  should  concern  you,  my  lad,"  she 
retorted.  "  Tis  high  time  you  settled  down,  and  since 
Eastminster  has  made  a  damn  fool  of  himself " 

"What's  he  done?"  Foulke  broke  in. 

"Don't  tell  me  you  haven't  had  my  letter." 

"Never  a  line." 

"Oh,  my  beautiful  letter,"  the  Duchess  mourned. 
"It  took  me  a  good  half  day  to  write  it,  what  with  care 
for  the  spelling  and  all  I  had  to  tell.  A  pox  on  the 
rascal  who  swore  to  deliver  it." 

"Did  you  pay  him?" 

"To  be  sure  I  did." 

"A  mistake,  my  dear  aunt.  You  should  have  left 
that  to  me,  then  the  man  would  have  found  me." 

"So  that's  why  you  didn't  come.  You  never  knew 
I  was  here." 

"Not  until  I  met  Maxwell  in  the  drive." 

"Then  I  shall  have  to  tell  the  whole  horrid  tale 
again."  She  motioned  to  a  chair  beside  her.  "Sit  down 
and  let  me  get  it  over  with.  The  subject  is  not  a  pleas- 
ing one." 

Knowing  his  aunt's  tendency  to  exaggeration, 
Foulke  felt  no  great  alarm  and  seated  himself  to  lis- 
ten, anticipating  a  lively  recital  of  some  sort.  The  suc- 
cession to  the  dukedom  of  Eastminster  was  a  sore 
subject  with  the  widowed  Duchess  and  he  suspected 
that  herein  lay  the  basis  of  her  "horrid  tale."  Her 
own  only  son  had  died  of  the  smallpox  and  the  title 
had  gone  to  another  branch  of  the  family,  represented 
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by  a  lad  of  nineteen  still  at  college,  in  spite  of  which 
his  aunt  had  continued  to  occupy  Eastminster  and  the 
town  mansion,  ruling  the  household  and  the  new 
Duke  as  of  right.  So  far  as  Foulke  knew,  she  had  been 
as  contented  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  be  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  surmised  that  what  he  was  about  to 
hear  concerned  a  break  of  some  sort  between  her  and 
the  youthful  head  of  her  house.  . 

The  Duchess  half  turned  in  her  chair  and  faced 
her  nephew  squarely. 

"I've  come  here  to  die,"  she  said  fiercely. 

"Good!  So  have  I,"  Foulke  replied.  "I'm  delighted 
that  your  visit  will  be  such  a  long  one." 

"I'm  not  jesting,  Frankie.  Eastminster  has  married 
the  daughter  of  a  tobacconist  in  Oxford!" 

The  announcement  brought  a  low  whistle  of  sur- 
prise from  Foulke.  He  did  not  need  to  be  told  of 
the  wrecked  plans  this  indicated.  It  was  certain  that 
his  high-handed,  managing  aunt  had  long  ago  ar- 
ranged for  a  wife  of  her  own  choosing  for  young  East- 
minster. And  suddenly  he  remembered  Janet  Amory. 

"You  may  well  whistle,"  the  Duchess  went  on.  "A 
pretty  scandal,  is  it  not?  A  Duke  of  Eastminster  mar- 
ried to  a  brassy-haired  huzzy  with  forget-me-not  eyes 
out  of  a  messy  tobacco  shop.  All  you  men  of  fashion 
will  be  taking  Eastminster  snuff  before  the  year  is 
out." 

Foulke  refrained  from  the  flippant  comment  that 
tipped  his  tongue,  knowing  that  to  his  aunt  there  was 
no  shade  of  humor  in  the  situation. 

"At  all  events,  I  am  delighted  to  have  you  here," 
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he  said,  "though  I  don't  quite  understand  why  you 
selected  High  Foulkesholme  to  die  in." 

"You  wouldn't  have  me  live  with  the  daughter  of 
a  tobacconist,"  the  Duchess  demanded. 

"Certainly  not.  But  there's  the  Dower  House." 

"Yes,  but  don't  forget  the  old  Dowager,  good  for 
another  twenty  years — if  she  ever  dies." 

"I  bad  forgotten  her,"  murmured  Foulke. 

"So  has  everyone  else,  yet  she  goes  on  living.  It's 
indecent."  She  paused  a  moment,  too  overcome  with 
resentment  to  speak.  "I  vow,  Frankie,"  she  continued, 
"  Tis  absurd  to  have  two  Dowagers  in  one  family. 
The  Lords  should  make  a  law  against  it.  And  as  to 
both  living  in  the  same  house — impossible!  Can't  you 
hear  the  servants  cackling  'No,  your  Grace,'  and 
'Yes,  your  Grace,'  all  day  long?  It  would  drive  me 
mad.  Besides,  the  old  harridan  never  could  abide  me, 
nor  I  her." 

"There's  London,"  Foulke  suggested. 

"Can't  afford  London." 

"But  your  dowry?" 

"All  gone  save  a  pittance."  She  rapped  out  the 
word  venomously,  and  noting  Foulke's  expression  of 
surprise  gave  him  the  explanation.  "Sunk  in  the 
South  Seas  Company,  with  a  host  of  other  fortunes. 
I've  cursed  the  directors  until  I  should  expect  they'd 
find  hell  too  cold  for  'em." 

The  old  adage  of  an  ill  wind  popped  into  Foulke's 
thoughts.  Sympathy  for  her  did  not  blind  him  to  his 
own  gain.  Her  presence  at  High  Foulkesholme  would 
assuredly  mitigate  the  gloom  of  his  exile.  Apart  from 
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the  fact,  which  he  recognized,  that  the  presence  of  a 
woman  was  necessary  to  make  a  house  habitable, 
Foulke  anticipated  a  lively  enjoyment  of  his  aunt's 
companionship.  While  she  lived,  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  his  sinking  into  a  rut  of  indifference  to 
What  went  on  in  the  world.  With  her  at  the  table,  his 
meals  would  not  degenerate  into  a  thrice  daily  task 
of  filling  his  stomach.  There  was  little  likelihood  that 
his  brains  would  grow  dull  from  lack  of  use  while 
they  were  subjected  to  the  abrasive  polish  of  the 
Duchess's  caustic  wit. 

He  was  aware,  while  he  thus  took  stock  of  an  un- 
expected blessing,  that  his  aunt  was  easing  her  feel- 
ings by  voicing  an  unbridled  tirade  against  the  offi- 
cers of  the  grossly  mismanaged  company  in  which  she 
had  invested  her  funds. 

"It  isn't  as  if  I  had  lost  my  money  at  cards.  I 
shouldn't  have  minded  that  so  much.  At  least  I  should 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  handing  it  over  to  a 
friend  or  two.  As  it  is — "  She  ended  with  a  gesture, 
having  no  words  to  express  her  exasperation. 

Her  suggestion  of  gaming  reminded  Foulke  that  he, 
too,  had  a  confession  to  make  and  here  was  the  op- 
portunity. He  did  not  seize  it,  being  more  than  a  little 
reluctant  to  start  the  avalanche  of  censure  which  he 
felt  sure  would  fall  upon  his  head  the  moment  she 
was  told  the  state  of  his  finances.  Instead  he  mur- 
mured some  words  of  commiseration,  to  which  the 
Duchess  paid  scant  heed  save  to  note  the  tone  in 
which  they  were  uttered. 

"Now  you  know  the  worst,"  she  concluded.  "Here 
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I  am,  practically  penniless,  and  with  no  place  to  lay 
my  head  unless  you  take  care  of  me." 

"I'm  delighted!"  he  exclaimed  heartily.  He  was, 
and  she  knew  it. 

"You  are  really  quite  a  nice  boy,"  she  said,  with 
a  hint  of  tenderness  not  usual  in  her  crisp  speech.  "I 
shall  try  not  to  be  a  burden  to  you." 

"Fiddlesticks!"  he  retorted,  using  her  own  pet  ex- 
pletive. "Your  being  here  will  make  all  the  difference 
in  my  living  in  a  house  or  in  a  dungeon."  The  words 
having  slipped  out  he  expected  that,  knowing  his  an- 
tipathy to  the  place,  she  would  demand  to  be  told  why 
he  had  come  to  live  at  High  Foulkesholme.  When  she 
spoke  he  realized  that  her  thoughts  were  upon  other 
matters. 

"That's  all  very  well  now,  but  when  you're  mar- 
ried— "  She  paused  an  instant  anticipating  a  protest. 
Foulke  kept  silent,  awaiting  her  conclusion  with 
amused  interest.  "When  you're  married,"  she  re- 
peated, "I  shall  know  how  to  play  second  fiddle.  If 
you'll  just  give  me  a  little  corner  out  of  the 
way " 

"Where  you  can  sit  and  knit?"  he  burst  out  with  a 
roar  of  laughter.  She  joined  in  his  mirth,  aware 
that  her  assumption  of  meek  self-effacement  was  too 
extravagant  a  fancy  to  be  treated  seriously. 

"All  the  same,  'tis  no  laughing  matter,"  she  in- 
sisted. 

"You're  right,"  he  agreed  with  mock  solemnity. 
"The  Dowager  Duchess  of  Eastminster  sitting  in  a 
corner " 
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"Don't  be  silly,  Frankie,  I  was  referring  to  your 
marriage." 

This  he  was  not  prepared  to  discuss  and  she,  sens- 
ing opposition,  was  too  wise  to  press  her  views  at  the 
moment.  With  apparent  indifference  she  changed  the 
subject  after  eyeing  him  an  instant  in  silence. 

"You  look  well,"  she  remarked  without  enthusiasm. 

"The  state  of  my  health  is  excellent,"  he  assured 
her. 

"I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it."  Her  tone  was  dry  and 
she  continued  to  gaze  at  him  with  an  appraising  eye. 
"Have  you  a  notion  to  turn  parson,  Frankie?"  she 
asked. 

"Hadn't  thought  of  it,"  he  answered,  guessing  the 
reason  for  her  concern  about  his  appearance.  Doubt- 
less it  was  her  desire  to  have  him  present  a  dashing 
figure  before  Janet  Amory,  and  his  sober  dress  fell 
far  short  of  that.  It  was  more  than  probable  that  his 
heretofore  expensive  wardrobe  had  been  talked  of 
with  other  virtues,  real  or  imaginary,  which  his  aunt 
had  presented  with  a  view  to  impressing  the  girl.  Re- 
membering Janet's  scathing  comments,  he  had  a 
strong  desire  to  laugh,  which,  however,  he  controlled. 

"Then  why  do  you  affect  such  somber  apparel?" 
the  Duchess  inquired  with  lifted  brows. 

"I  am  a  serious  man  and  resolved  to  set  a  new  and 
less  gaudy  fashion,"  he  said  flippantly. 

"Don't!"  she  protested  at  once.  "No  one  likes  re- 
formers. You  can't  trust  'em." 

"I  had  no  idea  you  were  here  or  I  should  have  come 
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in  my  bravest  silks,"  he  declared,  wondering  if  this 
remark  would  lead  his.  aunt  to  a  disclosure  of  the  fact 
that  she  had  not  arrived  at  High  Foulkesholme  alone. 
He  had  been  waiting  for  a  mention  of  Janet  Amory 
and  had  refrained  from  speaking  of  his  encounter  on 
the  road  until  the  Duchess  should  introduce  the  sub- 
ject of  the  girl  herself.  Why  she  had  not  already  done 
so  puzzled  him.  Only  two  explanations  seemed  reason- 
able. One,  that  the  information  was  being  withheld 
in  order  to  give  an  appearance  of  minimizing  its  im- 
portance. The  other  a  desire  to  await  the  moment 
when  the  presence  of  Janet  herself  should  give  a  first 
impression  unmarred  by  any  preconceived  notion  a 
description  of  her  might  create.  He  credited  his  aunt 
with  a  knowledge  of  how  best  to  manage  the  affair 
and  a  shrewd  estimate  of  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered. He  knew  that  the  girl  was  aware  of  her 
design.  For  himself  the  idea  was  not  unattractive; 
but  in  his  present  circumstances,  which  he  saw  no 
chance  of  bettering,  quite  out  of  the  question.  He 
would  tell  this  to  the  Duchess  the  instant  she  gave 
him  the  opportunity,  in  order  that  she  should  prose- 
cute her  matchmaking  schemes  where  there  was  more 
hope  of  success. 

"You  are  not  listening  to  me,"  he  heard  her  com- 
plain. "I  asked  you  why  you  came  to  High  Foulkes- 
holme if  you  did  not  receive  my  letter?" 

"I  was  considering  how  best  to  tell  you,"  he  replied 
untruthfully.  The  moment  for  his  confession  had 
come,  yet  he  found  himself  most  reluctant  to  begin. 
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"Well,"  the  Duchess  faced  him,  her  back  to  the 
door,  which  opened  quietly  to  let  Janet  Amory  into 
the  room.  Foulke  caught  her  eye  as,  with  a  swift 
movement,  the  girl  put  a  finger  to  her  lips.  It  was  a 
signal  which  he  interpreted  to  indicate  a  desire  on  her 
part  to  keep  secret  their  previous  meeting.  She  could 
not  know,  of  course,  that  he  had  refrained  from  speak- 
ing of  it;  but,  if  not  too  late,  she  should  prefer  that 
he  held  silent.  Not  a  serious  matter  either  way,  to 
judge  from  the  sparkle  of  amusement  in  her  eyes.  He 
was  glad  he  could  comply  with  her  mute  command. 
His  bearing  would  answer  it,  and  he  stood  up,  giving 
no  sign  of  recognition. 

The  Duchess  turned  and  saw  the  girl  at  the  thresh- 
old. 

"Come  in,  my  dear,"  she  called.  "Here  is  your 
cousin  at  last."  Then  to  Foulke,  "It  is  Janet  Amory.  I 
brought  her  to  keep  me  from  being  lonely." 

The  introduction  was  made  casually,  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  slight  importance,  and  seemed  to  support 
one  of  Foulke's  explanations  to  himself  for  her  re- 
ticence about  the  girl.  The  other,  that  she  wished  his 
first  impression  to  be  free  of  any  previous  misconcep- 
tion was  amply  justified,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  already  met  this  stranger.  Here  was  a  different 
Janet  Amory  from  the  rather  unkempt  and  dusty  vic- 
tim of  a  runaway  horse.  He  saw  that  she  was  dressed 
exquisitely,  though  he  took  little  interest  in  the  de- 
tails of  feminine  adornment.  Yet  even  to  him  it  was 
plain  that  the  unconcern  over  her  personal  appear- 
ance which  she  had  shown  on  the  road  had  been  re- 
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placed  by  a  painstaking  care  for  all  the  refinements 
of  her  toilet,  a  compliment  to  Foulke  of  which  he  was 
quite  unmindful  at  the  moment. 

She  came  forward  with  outstretched  hand,  very 
gracious,  wholly  at  her  ease  and,  to  Foulke's  think- 
ing, the  loveliest  creature  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
Duchess,  her  keen  eyes  upon  her  nephew,  nodded  her 
head  ever  so  slightly  as  she  watched  the  meeting. 

"I'm  so  glad  you've  come,  Cousin  Frankie,"  said 
Janet,  and  as  Foulke  bent  over  her  hand  it  seemed  to 
him  that  her  voice  was  the  only  attribute  he  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  the  girl  he  had  previously  en- 
countered. 

His  murmured  greeting  was  lost  in  the  Duchess's 
somewhat  eager  explanation  of  his  apparent  neglect 
of  his  guests. 

"He  never  received  our  letter,  Jan,"  she  exclaimed, 
"we  have  been  doing  him  an  injustice." 

"Oh,"  cried  the  girl,  "all  our  beautiful  spelling 
wasted?  That  is  too  bad." 

She  seated  herself  on  a  low  stool  beside  the  Duchess 
and  Sir  Francis  eased  himself  into  a  chair  opposite. 
All  three  faced  the  fire.  Janet  and  their  mutual  aunt, 
as  Foulke  phrased  the  relationship  in  his  mind,  main- 
tained a  bantering  conversation,  very  pleasant  he 
thought,  the  young  voice  contrasting  musically  with 
the  more  deeply  modulated  tones  of  the  older  woman. 

He  found  it  delightful  just  to  listen;  or  rather  just 
to  half-listen,  for  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  passive  en- 
joyment of  an  unexpected  comfort.  Youth  and  Wis- 
dom on  his  right  hand  chattering  amicably;  the  house 
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warm  and  inhabited,  Wisdom  to  oversee  the  manage- 
ment of  the  establishment  and  Youth  to  keep  his  days 
from  growing  monotonous.  What  more  could  he  ask? 

"Lost  your  tongue,  Frankie?"  the  Duchess  de- 
manded after  a  time. 

"Your  pardon,"  he  said,  rising.  "I've  been  thinking 
what  a  lucky  dog  I  am  to  have  you  both  here.  Instead 
of  the  empty  house  I  dreaded,  I  find  it  most  charm- 
ingly occupied  and  am  properly  grateful.  My  silence 
has  been  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving." 

"You  see,  Jan,  he  can  talk  very  prettily  when  he 
wants  to,"  said  the  Duchess. 

"Now  I  must  discover  if  my  man  has  arrived  and 
settle  down."  Thus  Foulke  excused  himself  and  left 
the  two  together. 

"Well?"  The  Duchess  turned  an  inquiring  eye  upon 
her  niece. 

"He  seems  very  nice  but — dull,"  remarked  Janet 
Amory. 

"Hum,"  mused  the  Duchess.  "He  certainly  has 
something  on  his  mind."  What  she  really  was  con- 
cerned about  was  not  Foulke's  mind  but  his  heart. 
Only  young  men  in  love,  if  they  weren't  idiots,  grew 
abstracted  in  the  presence  of  blooming  youth.  She 
wondered  who  the  devil  the  woman  could  be. 


CHAPTER  III 

Benham,  who  was  an  excellent  servant,  regarded 
Sir  Francis  with  the  air  of  a  thrice  condemned  martyr. 

"You  will  bear  me  out,  Sir  Francis,  that  I  did  pro- 
test." 

"Not  half  enough,"  Foulke  returned  irritably.  "If 
I  have  nothing  but  these  things  to  wear — "  he  made 
a  gesture  toward  the  bed  upon  which  had  been  spread 
all  that  remained  of  his  expensive  wardrobe — "what 
do  I  have  you  for?" 

"God  knows,  sir,"  Benham  answered  piously.  "You 
might  be  a  parson " 

"That's  the  second  time  to-day  I've  been  likened  to 
a  parson  and  it  does  not  please  me." 

Benham  maintained  a  discreet  silence.  His  con- 
science was  clear.  He  had  protested  against  the  reck- 
less dispersal  of  the  silks,  satins  and  brocades  in 
which  he  had  arrayed  his  master  with  the  pride  of 
an  artist.  He  had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  keep  even 
two  or  three  suits  in  the  event  of  some  such  emerg- 
ency as  the  present.  Sir  Francis  had  scorned  his  ad- 
vice, declaring  he  had  no  wish  to  be  buried  in  the 
fashionable  trappings  of  a  macaroni.  Benham  had  re- 
torted, at  the  risk  of  dismissal,  that  he  could  see  no 
objection  to  his  master  being  buried  as  a  gentleman; 
whereat  Foulke  had  laughed  and  bade  him  get  rid 
of  the  stuff  without  further  argument. 

145 
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"What  is  to  be  done?"  demanded  Sir  Francis,  paus- 
ing in  a  restless  walk  about  the  room. 

"We  might  run  up  to  London  for  a  few  days,  sir/' 

"No!"  Foulke  rapped  out  the  word  with  a  violence 
which  suggested  a  forcible  resistance  of  temptation. 

The  fact  was  that  having  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  a  final  interment  of  his  ardent  youth, 
Foulke  was  dismayed  to  find  that  the  corpse  rebelled 
at  the  role  it  was  called  upon  to  play.  The  grave, 
which  he  had  accounted  cold,  was  warm  with  life. 
His  discontent  with  the  undistinguished  raiment  at 
his  disposal  was  ample  evidence  that  he  was  not  so 
ready  to  renounce  the  vanities  of  the  world  as  he  had 
supposed.  Being  likened  in  appearance  to  a  parson 
annoyed  him  because  of  what  Janet  Amory  might 
think.  He  was  aware  of  a  desire  to  make  a  fine  figure 
before  her,  an  absurd  notion  for  a  man  who  had 
committed  social  suicide. 

Then  he  remembered  the  girl's  sneers  at  fancy 
waistcoats  and  the  aimless  life  pursued  by  men  of 
fashion. 

"Anything  will  do,"  he  said  to  Benham,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  dress. 

The  valet  did  his  best,  but  neither  he  nor  Sir 
Francis  could  deny  that  in  comparison  to  former 
splendors  the  result  was  little  better  than  drab.  As 
he  viewed  himself  in  the  mirror  Foulke  considered 
the  Duchess.  She  would  sniff  disdainfully  when  he 
presented  himself.  Well,  let  her.  He  knew  what  she 
was  after.  And  very  clever  about  it,  she  was !  He  did 
not  want  to  marry  Janet  Amory.  He  did  not  want  to 
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marry  anybody.  Couldn't!  Hadn't  the  money  and 
beside — "damn!" 

"Quite  so,  Sir  Francis,"  said  Benham  tearfully, 
looking  in  the  glass  at  his  master's  reflection. 

"Go  to  the  devil,"  Foulke  growled  and  quitted  the 
room. 

As  it  happened,  the  Duchess  did  not  sniff.  What- 
ever she  might  have  thought  she  indulged  in  no  per- 
sonalities. Instead  she  talked  with  animation  about 
High  Foulkesholme  and  its  needs,  discussed  plans 
already  formulated  looking  to  their  comfort  and  en- 
joyment. It  was  as  if  she  were  preparing  an  establish- 
ment for  future  generations  of  Foulkes.  The  dinner, 
a  trots,  was  served  by  a  trained  butler  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a  well-oiled  clock.  A  footman  in  the  family 
livery  stood  behind  the  Duchess's  chair,  quick  to  fol- 
low her  low-voiced  orders.  Foulke  enjoyed  it  im- 
mensely, perfectly  content  to  remain  as  he  could  not 
help  but  feel  himself,  the  honored  guest  of  a  highly 
capable  hostess. 

What  most  impressed  Sir  Francis  was  the  sense  of 
permanency  in  the  regime  his  aunt  had  inaugurated. 
Her  declaration  that  she  had  come  to  High  Foulkes- 
holme to  die,  was,  clearly,  no  mere  figure  of  speech. 
Meanwhile  she  would  be  very  much  alive. 

"What  are  you  smiling  at?"  she  demanded,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  Foulke  had  lost  track  of  the  conversation 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  good  fortune. 

"I  was  considering  my  happy  fate,"  he  replied 
lightly.  "Instead  of  having  to  put  my  house  in  order, 
I  find  that  it  has  already  been  done  for  me." 
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"Oh,  has  it  indeed?"  exclaimed  the  Duchess.  "Tell 
him  about  the  farms,  Jan." 

Foulke  had  been  keenly  aware  of  Janet's  presence. 
In  the  candlelight  her  beauty  was  enhanced  by  a 
golden  glow  beneath  the  blush  of  a  transparent  skin. 
The  rare  quality  of  exquisiteness,  which  had  im- 
pressed him  before,  was  emphasized  by  the  yellow 
rays  shining  upon  her  from  the  sconces.  He  did  not 
doubt  that  the  Duchess  was  in  a  measure  responsible 
for  the  fine  finish  the  girl  exhibited,  but  he  gave 
Janet  credit  for  being  sufficiently  wise  to  recognize 
the  value  to  her  charms  of  her  aunt's  taste  and  experi- 
ence. 

Sir  Francis  Foulke  was  no  stranger  to  lovely  ladies. 
The  Court  of  George  II  was  thronged  with  dainty 
females  who  made  the  adornment  and  care  of  their 
comely  persons  a  profession.  He  had  dallied  with  a 
score  of  them,  to  pass  the  time.  It  was  part  and  parcel 
of  the  life  led  by  men  of  fashion.  But  he  did  not  like 
them.  Their  assumption  of  weakness  and  dependence 
irked  him.  They  were  parasitic  creatures;  indirect, 
forever  scheming  to  obtain  obscure  advantages  over 
their  fellows,  and  ruthless  in  success. 

In  contrast,  Janet  Amory  presented  the  phenome- 
non of  a  new  species.  There  was  no  lack  of  elegance 
or  refinement  in  her  beauty,  yet  she  made  no  pretense 
of  frailty  either  of  the  body  or  the  spirit.  He  could 
not  imagine  her  squealing  at  the  appearance  of  a 
mouse,  lifting  her  skirts  in  exaggerated  alarm  to  dis- 
play a  pair  of  shapely  ankles.  She  was  no  simpering 
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coquette  bent  upon  subjugating  every  man  she  met 
to  flatter  her  own  vanity. 

Of  Janet's  physical  courage  he  had  no  doubt.  He 
had  seen  the  quality  of  it.  Her  frank  and  unguarded 
speech  showed  an  equal  courage  in  a  generation  when 
women  pretended  a  subservience  to  masculine  opin- 
ion. She  had  resorted  to  no  feminine  tricks  to  win  his 
interest  even  after  she  had  told  him  of  plans  to  that 
end.  Nor  had  she,  since  discovering  his  identity,  given 
a  hint  of  contrition  for  her  judgment  of  him  on  the 
road  that  day.  Throughout  the  dinner  she  had  treated 
him  with  an  impersonal  courtesy,  replying,  when  ad- 
dressed, in  the  same  half  bantering  tone  which  she 
used  for  the  Duchess.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
change  in  her  speech  or  action  because  he  was  there. 
Nor,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  any  effort  to  please.  She 
met  his  regard  level-eyed  and  unabashed.  Once  or 
twice  he  had  thought  to  catch  a  look  of  mutual  under- 
standing as  if  she  were  remembering  their  chance 
meeting — a  confidential  exchange  of  glances,  born  of 
a  secret  shared — but  of  this  he  could  not  be  sure.  She 
had  not  mentioned  the  accident,  and  he  was  rather 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  she  meant  to  ignore  it  even 
when  they  were  alone.  Foulke  was  content  to  play  up 
to  her  lead.  The  fact  that  Janet  chose  to  remain  silent 
rather  emphasized  a  sense  of  intimacy  which  he  found 
agreeable. 

"The  estate  is  in  a  wretched  condition,"  she  now 
said  in  a  businesslike  tone,  responding  to  the 
Duchess's  command.  "It  is  high  time  you  looked  after 
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it,  Cousin  Frankie."  There  was  no  doubt,  to  her 
thinking,  where  the  fault  lay. 

"I  shall  have  a  talk  with  Maxwell,"  Sir  Francis  re- 
plied tolerantly. 

"He's  not  to  blame,"  Janet  retorted.  "Maxwell  has 
done  wonderfully  with  the  little  he's  had.  You've  been 
starving  the  place." 

"Jan  knows  what  she's  talking  about,"  the  Duchess 
remarked.  "Since  her  father's  death,  she's  been  carry- 
ing on  the  family  holdings." 

"Tell  me  what's  wrong?"  he  said,  addressing  the 
girl. 

"Nearly  everything,"  she  replied  promptly.  "I'd 
rather  show  you  than  tell  you.  We'll  begin  to- 
morrow." 

Foulke  laughed  outright.  This  beautiful  girl  was 
evidently  a  practical  person,  so  rare  and  incongruous 
a  combination  that  he  could  not  hide  his  amusement. 

"You  won't  find  it  a  laughing  matter,"  she  went  on 
without  resentment.  "That  is,  if  you  care  at  all  what 
happens  to  the  place,"  she  added,  as  if  she  had  sud- 
denly remembered  that  for  years  he  had  shown  a 
complete  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  manor. 

"I  assure  you  I  do  care,"  he  hastened  to  say. 

Janet  made  no  comment.  Evidently  he  would  have 
to  prove  the  error  of  her  preconceived  notion  that  he 
was  concerned  only  with  the  cut  of  his  waistcoats. 
He  recollected  her  unguarded  characterization  of  him 
and  resented  it  for  the  first  time. 

"By  the  way,  Frankie,"  the  Duchess  began,  and 
so  changed  the  subject  which  was  not  touched  on 
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again  that  evening.  Nor  was  there  a  reference  to  it 
when  they  parted  for  the  night,  no  hour  appointed  to 
begin  the  promised  inspection  of  the  estate. 

Foulke  ignored  the  matter  designedly.  He  was  re- 
luctant to  have  the  results  of  his  neglect  pointed  out 
to  him  by  this  candid  girl.  Before  he  slept,  he  had 
determined  to  go  alone  and  see  for  himself  exactly 
what  the  conditions  were.  Then  he  could  discuss  the 
details  with  Maxwell.  He  felt  no  need  of  advice  from 
Janet  Amory.  Rather  did  he  have  a  desire  to  establish 
in  her  mind  the  fact  that  he  was  entirely  competent  to 
look  after  his  own  affairs. 

It  was  scarcely  light  when  he  rose  the  following 
morning  and,  dressing  without  the  aid  of  Benham, 
made  his  way  to  the  stables.  These  were  an  extensive 
pile  of  low  buildings  erected  about  a  paved  yard,  and, 
as  he  started  through  the  arched  entrance,  Foulke 
heard  the  voice  of  Janet,  raised  to  an  unmistakable 
note  of  anger. 

"I  tell  you  I  shall  not  permit  it." 

"The  master's  orders,  Miss."  It  was  Maxwell  who 
spoke  and  Sir  Francis  paused  half  way  through  the 
passage.  "If  you  only  hadn't  done  it;  but  you  would 
go  your  own  pace,  Miss  Janet,  and  this  is  what  comes 
of  it." 

"I  can't  believe  he's  in  earnest,  Maxwell,"  Janet 
protested. 

"Good  morning,"  called  Foulke,  and  stepped  into 
the  yard. 

Janet  turned  to  him  with  blazing  eyes,  ignoring  his 
greeting. 
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"Maxwell  says  you  have  ordered  him  to  shoot  the 
black  stallion." 

"I  did,"  answered  Foulke.  "I  had  supposed  it  had 
been  done  by  this  time."  He  turned  an  inquiring  eye 
toward  the  steward. 

"You  really  mean  it?"  demanded  Janet. 

"Most  certainly!"  Foulke  put  all  the  emphasis  into 
the  words  that  he  could  muster  and  met  her  incensed 
gaze  with  a  suggestion  of  a  smile  on  his  lips. 

"Oh!"  she  burst  out  furiously,  "what  are  you  made 
of  that  you  can  kill  that  poor  beast  for  nothing?" 

"He  is  a  dangerous  brute!" 

"Whatever  he  is,  I  shan't  let  you  shoot  him." 

"You  can't  stop  it." 

"I  can  and  will!" 

She  faced  him  determinedly,  her  hands  clutched 
and  pressed  to  her  sides  as  if  she  dared  not  let  them 
free  lest  they  strike  out.  Her  slim  figure,  rigid  and  up- 
right, made  her  seem  taller  than  he  had  thought  her. 
She  had  the  aspect  of  a  raging  boy.  Foulke,  noting 
her  flushed  face  and  arrogant  bearing,  thought  her 
grossly  impudent.  He  took  a  step  away  from  her  to- 
ward Maxwell. 

"Get  on  with  the  business,"  he  said  to  the  steward 
peremptorily.  "I  like  my  orders  carried  out  with 
more  promptness." 

Maxwell,  with  a  shake  of  his  head  moved  toward 
one  of  the  stable  doors  and  Janet,  beside  herself, 
sprang  in  front  of  him  shouting  "Stop!"  and  barring 
the  way. 
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"I  tell  you,  I  won't  have  it!"  she  insisted,  address- 
ing Foulke,  whose  annoyance  was  fast  changing  to 
anger. 

"You  said  that  before,"  he  retorted.  "Repeating  it 
does  no  good.  You  seem  to  forget  that  the  horse  is 
mine." 

She  made  a  loud  exclamation  of  derision. 

"Yours!"  she  sneered.  "You  didn't  know  he  existed 
till  yesterday.  For  years  you  never  come  near  the 
place  and  then  one  day  you  arrive  to  play  the  master. 
By  accident  you  happened  along  the  road  and,  be- 
cause a  horse  is  full  of  mettle  and  on  the  gallop,  you 
assume  it  is  running  away.  If  you  had  not  inter " 

"I'm  not  going  to  bandy  words  with  you,"  Foulke 
broke  in,  exasperated  by  the  girl's  wilful  twisting  of 
the  truth.  "Go  back  to  the  house  where  you  belong." 

"I  shall  not  stir  till  you  order  Maxwell  not  to  shoot 
the  horse." 

Short  of  physical  force  he  saw  no  way  to  combat 
her.  On  the  other  hand  he  had  no  intention  of  yielding 
his  position,  which  he  considered  proper  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  could  not  insist  upon  Maxwell's 
thrusting  her  aside,  nor  did  he  wish  to  put  the  stew- 
ard in  so  awkward  a  position.  The  whole  scene  was 
most  distasteful  to  him. 

"There  seems  to  be  only  one  way  to  deal  with  you," 
he  said.  "Perhaps  your  aunt  can  keep  you  in  your 
place." 

"Coward!"  she  cried,  the  blood  flaming  up  in  her 
cheeks. 
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"Perhaps,"  he  admitted,  "but  please  remember  that 
you  are  not  a  man.  Had  you  been,  the  matter  would 
have  been  settled  long  ago." 

"I  can't  help  it  because  I'm  a  girl,"  she  retorted, 
as  if  she  realized  a  tithe  of  justice  in  his  contention. 
"Beside,  it  is  the  horse  we  are  talking  about,  not  me." 

"It  is  because  of  you  that  the  horse  is  going  to  be 
shot,"  Foulke  answered  her.  "If  you  had  any  sense 
you  would  not  have  taken  him  out  when  Maxwell 
forbade  you.  It  is  because  I  can't  trust  you  not  to 
attempt  it  again  that  the  stallion  must  be  destroyed." 

"Am  I  a  baby  that  I  can't  decide  such  things  for 
myself?"  she  challenged.  "I'll  buy  the  horse  at  your 
own  figure." 

"It  is  not  for  sale." 

"Oh,  what  can  I  do?"  she  raved,  lifting  her  face 
as  if  appealing  to  the  heavens. 

"You  can  go  away  and  attend  to  your  own  affairs," 
said  Foulke,  wishing  most  heartily  that  she  might 
take  this  advice. 

"But  this  is  my  affair,"  she  insisted.  "It's  on  my  ac- 
count that  you  are  going  to  do  this  cruel  thing,  and  I 
won't  have  it." 

"Oh,  won't  you,  indeed?"  cried  Foulke,  stung  to 
fury  by  her  stubborn  reiteration.  "We'll  see  about 
that.  I'll  shoot  the  brute  myself." 

"If  you'd  just  promise  not  to  ride  him  again," 
Maxwell  suggested,  with  an  appealing  look  at  her. 

"I  won't  be  bullied  into  making  promises,"  she  re- 
torted. 

"I  couldn't  trust  you  if  you  did,"  Foulke  said,  con- 
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scious  of  the  fact  that  his  anger  prompted  this  speech. 

"Is  that  the  sort  of  person  you  think  I  am?"  she  ex- 
claimed. There  was  the  slightest  catch  in  her  voice, 
and  Sir  Francis  saw  that  she  was  trembling. 

"What  else  can  I  think?"  he  answered,  more  gently, 
moved  against  his  will  by  this  appearance  of  con- 
cern. "You  waited  till  Maxwell  was  away  and  then 
took  the  horse,  knowing  that  he  had  forbidden  you  to 
ride  him." 

"But  Miss  Janet  hadn't  promised,  Sir  Francis," 
Maxwell  interposed,  anxiously.  The  distinction  was 
not  without  force,  nor  was  Foulke  indifferent  to  the 
opportunity  it  presented  to  end  an  embarrassing 
scene. 

"Will  you  promise?"  he  asked  with  cold  formality. 

"I  won't  be  forced  to  give  my  word " 

"There  is  no  other  way  to  save  the  horse,"  he  in- 
terrupted. He  was  still  indignant  but  in  complete  con- 
trol of  himself.  "Either  you  give  me  your  word  or  the 
stallion  shall  be  shot.  That  much  I'll  swear  to  you." 

Janet  could  not  help  being  convinced  of  his  de- 
termination. She  read  it  in  the  firm  set  of  his  jaw,  in 
his  compressed  lips  and  the  unwavering  glance  of  his 
stern  eyes.  She  stood  a  moment  looking  at  him  as  if 
she  had  never  seen  him  before.  Heretofore  she  had 
thought  of  him  only  as  a  London  dandy,  a  creature 
who  would  always  choose  the  easiest  way  out  of  a 
difficulty.  The  somewhat  lazy  acquiescence  in  the 
Duchess's  proposals  which  he  had  exhibited  the  previ- 
ous night  had  seemed  to  confirm  the  notion  that  he 
was  without  force.  She  had  said  to  herself  that  any 
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woman  could  manage  Frankie  Foulke.  Her  first  test 
of  that  conviction  had  failed.  He  had  not  given  in  to 
her  demands  and  her  estimate  of  his  character  had 
risen  immeasurably.  She  noted  now  an  expression  of 
resolution  on  his  almost  too  clear-cut  features.  It 
seemed  that  he  was  something  more  than  the  hand- 
some macaroni  she  had  dubbed  him.  Of  a  sudden  her 
anger  left  her  and  she  was  unaware  of  any  sense  of 
humiliation  in  submitting  to  his  terms. 

"I'll  promise/'  she  said  simply,  and  there  was  a 
willingness  in  the  tone  that  surprised  Foulke.  It  was 
a  complete  surrender  without  rancor;  good-humored 
assent,  with  a  hint  of  regret  and  the  suggestion  of 
apology. 

"Very  good,"  Foulke  said,  nodding  to  Maxwell, 
"we'll  spare  the  stallion.  Now  have  Molly-0  saddled 
for  me,  please." 

The  steward  went  off,  well  satisfied  with  this  out- 
come. 

"You  beat  me,  Cousin  Frankie,"  said  Janet  with  a 
bright  smile. 

He  frowned,  striving  to  keep  back  the  answering 
smile  she  invited.  What  the  devil  sort  of  a  girl  was 
she?  He  had  never  met  another  like  her.  For  ten 
minutes  he  had  been  convinced  that  he  detested  her. 
It  had  appeared  that  perhaps  she  was  not  so  unlike 
the  Court  women  he  had  known.  Her  method  was  dif- 
ferent, that  was  all.  They  gained  their  ends  by  clever 
wheedling.  Janet  Amory  tried  to  bully  one  into  com- 
pliance like  a  spoiled  child.  So  he  had  believed  during 
the  heated  moments  of  their  clash.   But  unlike  a 
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spoiled  child,  or  the  equally  spoiled  ladies  of  the 
Court,  this  girl  accepted  defeat  with  a  smile.  He  had 
expected  her  to  sulk,  or  go  off  in  a  tantrum  of  rage 
mixed  with  hysterical  tears.  Instead  she  had  con- 
ceded him  victory  after  a  brave  battle,  lowering  her 
colors  like  a  gallant  enemy  who  bore  no  malice. 

"You  know,"  continued  Janet  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "we're  going  to  be  very  good  friends.  You're 
much  more  of  a  man  than  I  thought  you." 

Her  perfect  candor  was  irresistible,  and  her  honesty 
a  complete  revelation  of  her  thoughts.  She  had  ex- 
pressed scorn  of  him  and  now,  with  the  same  frank- 
ness, she  admitted  her  error.  It  was  impossible  to 
nurse  resentment  in  the  face  of  a  compliment  so  en- 
tirely sincere. 

"I  hope  we  shall  be  friends,"  he  answered  with  a 
laugh,  "but,  although  I'm  a  good  sailor,  I  don't  like 
squalls." 

She  took  his  meaning  instantly. 

"Ho!"  she  cried,  "I  love  'em!  There's  nothing  so 
tiresome  as  a  calm  sea." 

At  that  moment  a  stableboy  came  out  leading 
Molly-0  and  Foulke  prepared  to  mount.  Maxwell 
followed  with  a  chestnut  gelding  carrying  a  side- 
saddle. 

"I  thought  you  would  rather  ride  Templeton,  Miss 
Janet,"  he  said  tactfully. 

Foulke,  remembering  his  decision  to  explore  his 
acres  alone,  saw  his  plans  completely  frustrated. 

"Are  you  going  ourbefore  breakfast?"  he  asked  the 
girl. 
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"I  ride  every  morning,"  she  answered.  "The  horses 
have  to  be  exercised  and  we  are  short  of  boys.  But," 
she  added,  and  Foulke  caught  a  mischievous  twinkle 
in  her  eyes,  "I  didn't  expect  to  see  you  before  noon." 

They  mounted  in  silence  after  that  and  Janet  led 
the  way  out  of  the  yard. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Their  ride  that  morning  was  the  first  of  many  and 
memorable  on  that  account.  Before  the  week  was 
ended,  Sir  Francis  perceived  that  Janet  might  have 
been  born  on  the  estate,  so  thorough  was  her  knowl- 
edge of  its  beauty  and  its  needs.  She  led  him  over  hill 
and  dale,  pointing  out  vistas  in  the  landscape  he 
never  knew  existed.  It  was  as  if  she  had  created  them, 
as  indeed  she  had  for  him,  seeing  that  he  viewed  them 
through  her  eyes.  He  began  to  have  a  liking  for  High 
Foulkesholme. 

Also  Foulke  was  quick  to  discern  that  Janet  was  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
small  world  which  constituted  his  manor.  From  Max- 
well down  to  the  humblest  gardener's  boy  they  all 
adored  her.  The  villagers  and  farmers  greeted  her  as 
an  old  friend  in  authority.  She  bullied  them  for  their 
own  good  and  they  took  kindly  to  her  somewhat  im- 
perious ministrations.  She  looked  after  their  sick,  ad- 
vised about  their  babies  and  scolded  them  roundly 
for  the  slightest  infraction  of  her  orders.  It  was  a 
kindly  supervision  and  the  more  grateful  after  years 
of  neglect.  She  introduced  Sir  Francis  to  his  tenants 
and,  amidst  bobbings  and  curtseyings,  discussed  the 
details  of  their  daily  lives.  She  was  established  in 
their  regard  and  Foulke  could  not  ignore  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  fluttering  greetings,  nor  fail  to  see  the 
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exchange  of  smiles  and  nods  as  he  and  the  girl  rode 
among  them.  Her  assumption  of  a  self-imposed  re- 
sponsibility could  mean  only  one  thing  to  these  peo- 
ple. Sooner  or  later  Miss  Janet  would  be  mistress  of 
High  Foulkesholme,  and  they  were  at  no  pains  to 
hide  their  delight  at  the  prospect.  With  the  same 
thoroughness  which  the  Duchess  had  displayed  in  the 
ruling  of  the  household,  Janet  had  taken  up  the  task 
of  governing  the  estate. 

Somewhat  to  his  surprise  Foulke  felt  no  resentment 
at  this  high-handed  meddling.  Janet  disarmed  criti- 
cism by  a  self-detachment  which  seemed  to  ignore  her 
own  efforts  in  an  enormous  enthusiasm  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  desired  end.  Moreover,  she  im- 
mediately included  him  as  an  equal  factor  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  projected  schemes.  "We  must  do  this," 
or  "we  must  do  that,"  were  words  constantly  on  her 
lips,  while  they  discussed,  sometimes  heatedly,  the 
improvements  made  necessary  by  the  wear  and  tear 
of  time. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  Sir  Francis  was  shar- 
ing her  enthusiasm  and  as  ready  as  Janet  to  reiterate 
the  inclusive  "we"  in  their  constant  talk  over  the 
betterment  of  High  Foulkesholme.  He  greeted  the 
dawning  of  each  day  with  a  youthful  eagerness  which 
would  have  amazed  him  had  he  considered  it.  From 
early  morning  until  dusk  they  rode  together,  return- 
ing to  the  house  only  for  meals  and  fresh  mounts. 
In  the  evenings  before  the  fire  they  would  plan  for 
the  morrow  until  in  response  to  Janet's  appeals  for 
more  tales  of  his  adventures,  Sir  Francis  would  re- 
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count  the  story  of  his  voyages,  waxing  eloquent  under 
the  stimulation  of  her  glowing  curiosity. 

The  Duchess,  abnormally  silent,  listened,  pretend- 
ing an  absorbing  interest  in  her  knitting.  There  was 
a  complacent  expression  on  her  fine  face  which  be- 
tokened a  mind  at  ease. 

Seven  of  these  increasingly  joyous  days  had  passed 
before  Foulke  began  to  consider  whither  this  intimacy 
with  Janet  Amory  was  leading.  He  was  not  blind  to 
the  import  of  his  growing  desire  to  be  with  her.  Ad- 
mitted that  he  was  becoming  fond  of  this  unusual  girl, 
while  he  shirked  an  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which 
his  affections  were  involved.  What  might  happen  to 
him  was  of  little  moment,  he  told  himself.  His  career 
was  at  an  end  and  if,  on  his  way  to  oblivion,  he  de- 
ferred the  termination  of  a  harmless  romance,  he 
would  have  added  a  bright  episode  to  his  small  store 
of  pleasant  memories. 

But  of  this  complacent  state  of  mind  he  was  awak- 
ened by  a  sudden  revealing  of  what  Janet  was  think- 
ing. 

"Frankie,"  she  asked  one  morning,  "have  you  a 
house  in  London?" 

The  formal  "Cousin"  had  been  discarded  long  since 
without  comment. 

"No,"  he  answered. 

"I  suppose  we  can  rent  one?" 

Her  use  of  "we"  in  this  instance  gave  him  a  pro- 
found feeling  of  dismay.  It  was  as  if  she  had  invited 
him  to  take  her  hand  and  go  with  her  into  the  world  to 
fulfill  their  destiny.  The  talk  of  their  plans  for  High 
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Foulkesholme  had  developed  naturally  and  did  not 
imply  so  obvious  an  expectation  of  union;  but  to  go 
to  London  together!  To  rent  a  house;  their  house! 
The  inference  was  too  plain  to  be  ignored. 

"There  are  plenty  of  places  to  be  rented  in  Lon- 
don/' he  said  with  a  forced  laugh. 

She  took  no  notice  of  the  fact  that  he  had  avoided 
direct  reply  to  her  question. 

"You  know,  Frankie,"  she  went  on,  after  a  little,  "I 
think  I  shall  like  London." 

"Most  people  do,"  he  replied  indifferently,  for  he 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  his  thoughts  on  what  she 
was  saying.  He  was  appalled  by  the  conviction  that 
Janet  considered  the  matter  of  their  marriage  as 
settled. 

"I  suppose/'  she  went  on  reflectively,  "it's  because 
I  have  been  shut  up  in  Berkshire  all  my  life  that  I  so 
long  to  see  the  world."  She  paused  to  give  a  low 
musical  laugh  almost  of  ecstasy,  as  if  already  she  saw 
the  fulfillment  of  this  longing. 

"But  you  like  the  country,"  Foulke  protested, 
pleading  although  he  was  not  aware  of  it,  for  a  spark 
to  set  alight  the  flame  of  an  unborn  hope. 

"I  love  the  country,"  she  admitted.  "I  should  al- 
ways want  to  come  back  here  to  talk  about  the  things 
that  have  happened  after  the  excitement  of  them  was 
past.  That  would  be  fun,  wouldn't  it,  Frankie?" 

He  nodded  his  head,  feeling  no  need  to  speak. 
Janet,  he  saw,  by  the  enraptured  expression  of  her 
face,  was  contemplating  in  imagination  a  future  filled 
with  the  bustle  of  adventure.  She  was  as  she  had  been 
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that  first  day  on  the  road,  exalted  by  the  prospect  of 
visiting  new  scenes  which  would  be  as  strange  to  her 
in  London  as  on  the  hot  beaches  of  the  Spanish  Main. 

"I've  always  wanted  to  go  to  Court,"  she  an- 
nounced, after  a  moment.  "It  must  be  quite  wonder- 
ful." 

"It's  very  stupid,"  he  contradicted. 

"You  say  that  because  it  is  an  old  story  to  you," 
Janet  replied  with  a  smile.  "You  forget  that  I  haven't 
seen  anything.  To  me  the  King  and  Queen  and  Court 
would  be  glorious  and  I  should  like  to  be  one  of  those 
beautiful  gowned  ladies  dancing  and — perhaps  flirt- 
ing a  little  with  the  splendid  gentlemen." 

She  glanced  up  at  him  archly,  more  feminine  in  her 
bearing  than  Foulke  had  ever  seen  her.  He  wondered 
for  an  instant  if  she  had  it  in  mind  to  flirt  "a  little — " 
with  him.  Her  evident  unsophistication  denied  any 
such  intention.  It  was  another  display  of  her  youth- 
fulness,  a  child's  fairy  tale  conception  of  the  glitter- 
ing pageantry  which  attends  upon  royalty.  He  felt 
that  the  most  fitting  comment  he  could  make  upon 
these  observations  of  hers  would  be  to  pat  her  on  the 
head  while  he  told  her  to  be  a  good  little  girl  and  not 
think  about  such  scandalously  mature  amusements. 
Instead,  he  replied  gravely  that,  from  a  previous  talk 
with  her,  he  had  gained  the  impression  that  she 
scorned  the  world  of  fashion,  particularly  the  men 
who  inhabited  it.  This  was  the  first  reference  that  had 
been  made  to  their  initial  meeting  on  the  road  and, 
realizing  it,  he  looked  at  her,  curious  to  note  her  re- 
action. 
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She  laughed  merrily. 

"Did  I  hurt  your  feelings,  Frankie?"  she  asked. 

"Not  fatally,"  he  returned,  echoing  her  laughter, 
glad  to  encourage  a  lighter  and  less  seriously  personal 
mood. 

"I  should  have  asked  your  pardon  long  ago,"  she 
said,  sober  on  the  instant. 

"Really  there  was  no  need,"  he  insisted  earnestly, 
unable  to  sustain  a  bantering  tone. 

"It  wasn't  altogether  my  fault,"  she  continued. 
"Auntie  gave  me  quite  a  wrong  impression.' 

"Don't  bother  to  explain,"  he  interrupted. 

"I  want  to  explain,"  she  insisted.  "You  see  Auntie 
was  vexed  because  you  didn't  come  when  she  wrote, 
and  scolded  you  for  a  worthless  dangler  about  the 
town;  so  I  thought  that  was  all  you  were.  It  was  a 
great  mistake." 

"It  wasn't  a  mistake,"  Foulke  burst  out.  "London 
is  a  sham  and  the  men  and  women  of  the  Court  care 
for  nothing  but  their  cards,  their  clothes  and  their 
silly  scandals." 

She  was  surprised  at  his  vehemence  but  made  no 
comment  upon  it. 

"There  must  be  some  nice  people  there,"  she  pro- 
tested. 

"I  never  met  them." 

"Oh,"  she  murmured,  round  eyed  with  surprise  and 
sympathy  for  him.  "Then  you  must  have  been  very 
lonely,  Frankie."  She  spoke  half  to  herself.  He  had 
never  known  her  in  so  gentle  a  mood. 

"I  was  no  different  from  the  rest,"  he  confessed; 
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but  so  little  did  she  believe  this  that  she  was  at  no 
pains  to  contradict  his  avowal.  Sir  Francis,  acutely 
conscious  of  what  his  reckless  gambling  was  to  cost 
him,  fell  into  the  silence  of  one  who  scourges  himself 
in  the  preoccupation  of  a  vain  regret. 

That  afternoon  he  excused  himself  from  riding 
with  her. 

"I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  our  aunt,"  he  explained. 
He  saw  a  deepening  of  the  color  in  her  face  and  an 
instant  lowering  of  her  eyes.  He  was  aware  of  what 
feelings  these  signs  betrayed  and  guessed  the  signifi- 
cance Janet  attached  to  his  proposed  interview  with 
the  Duchess.  She  did  not  question  the  sudden  break 
in  their  daily  routine  and  went  off  to  the  stables,  leav- 
ing him  with  the  benediction  of  a  radiant  smile. 

He  sought  the  Duchess  at  once  and  found  her  in  the 
winged  chair  before  the  fire.  She  looked  up  at  him 
with  an  inviting  nod,  and  not  at  all  surprised  to  see 
him  alone. 

"Have  you  come  to  take  pity  on  a  lonely  old 
woman?"  she  asked,  as  he  crossed  the  room  to  where 
she  was  sitting.  He  knew  that  she  harbored  no  resent- 
ment for  his  daily  neglect  of  her  and  that  her  words 
were  in  no  sense  a  complaint.  He  was  sure  that  his 
constant  attendance  upon  her  niece  met  with  the 
Duchess's  approval ;  but  his  knowledge  of  her  matri- 
monial plans  for  him  necessitated  a  certain  amount 
of  caution  in  opening  the  subject,  lest  he  betray 
Janet's  inadvertent  confidences. 

He  made  himself  comfortable  beside  his  aunt  and 
gazed  into  the  fire  for  a  time,  reluctant  to  begin.  She 
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knitted  diligently,  her  thoughts  busy  with  self- 
congratulatory  reflections  upon  the  success  of  a  cher- 
ished project.  After  she  had  watched  Janet  and 
Frankie  for  a  day  or  two,  no  doubt  of  the  outcome 
had  remained  in  her  mind.  In  fact  she  would  have 
betted  what  was  left  of  her  dowry  from  the  moment 
she  saw  his  eyes  light  with  admiration  on  his  intro- 
duction to  the  girl.  She  was  convinced  that  such  a 
union  would  be  desirable  from  every  worldly  point 
of  view  and  deliberately  came  to  High  Foulkesholme 
to  foster  it.  Apparently  the  young  people  were  mu- 
tually attracted,  which  made  her  task  the  easier. 
However,  she  was  no  sentimentalist,  holding  that  in 
such  affairs  the  heart  is  the  worst  guide  to  happiness. 
If  the  match  were  a  suitable  one  she  had  no  objec- 
tions to  the  beneficiaries  of  her  favor  falling  in  love 
with  each  other;  only,  to  her  mind,  it  was  unimpor- 
tant. 

"I  have  been  wondering,"  Sir  Francis  began,  "what 
you  had  in  view  for  Janet's  future." 

The  Duchess  could  scarcely  restrain  a  desire  to 
laugh  outright.  Did  Frankie  think  her  a  blind  fool? 

"Doubtless  Jan  will  marry  one  day,"  she  answered, 
without  looking  up  from  the  work  in  her  hands. 

"Doubtless,"  agreed  Foulke  dryly,  "but  with 
whom?  Don't  try  to  convince  me  you  are  not  inter- 
ested." 

"I  am  immensely  interested,"  she  confessed  read- 
ily. "If  Eastminster  had  not  been  her  first  cousin,  I 
should  have  made  her  a  Duchess  in  spite  of  the  to- 
bacconist's brazen  daughter." 
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"You  seem  very  sure  of  Janet." 

The  Duchess  ceased  her  knitting  and  let  it  drop 
into  her  lap.  She  was  not  prepared  for  this  somewhat 
paternal  tone  Sir  Francis  had  assumed.  He  lacked  the 
ardor  she  felt  she  had  a  right  to  expect  after  his  ob- 
vious attentions  to  the  girl,  and  she  was  in  something 
of  a  quandary  for  the  moment.  She  had  no  desire  to 
give  him  the  impression  that  Janet  was  a  mere  puppet 
in  her  hands;  nor  would  he  be  flattered  if  she  told 
him  that  his  own  charms  weighed  light  in  the  scales 
when  balanced  against  his  fortune  and  position.  The 
Duchess  considered  it  fitting  that  her  nephew  should 
prize  the  wife  she  had  picked  out  for  him. 

"As  to  being  sure  of  Janet/'  she  remarked  reflect- 
ively, "no  one  can  count  absolutely  on  that.  She  pro- 
fesses to  have  a  large  stock  of  worldly  wisdom  and  a 
lively  scorn  for  sentiment.  So  easy,  when  you  have 
never  been  in  love."  She  paused,  well  satisfied  with 
the  impersonal  tone  she  had  taken  in  reply  to  his  in- 
quiry. 

"What  you  mean  is  that  she  might  develop  a  will 
of  her  own,"  Foulke  said,  content  to  defer  the  moment 
of  his  confession. 

"Exactly,"  nodded  the  Duchess. 

"That  is,"  he  went  on  to  elaborate  the  idea,  "she 
might,  let  us  say,  marry  a  poor  man  if  she  had  a  lik- 
ing for  him." 

"That  is  a  possibility  I  have  never  considered," 
said  the  Duchess  with  a  touch  of  authority  in  her 
tone.  "Jan  isn't  a  fool.  She  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that 
she  must  marry  a  fortune." 
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"And  since  she  is  not  a  fool  she  will  be  guided  in  all 
things  by  her  wise  aunt."  For  the  life  of  him  Sir 
Francis  could  not  restrain  a  shade  of  derision  in  the 
tone  of  his  speech. 

"Do  not  misunderstand,"  said  the  Duchess  quickly. 
"Janet  would  not  marry  a  man  she  disliked  even  if 
he  possessed  the  wealth  of  Croesus.  On  the  other  hand 
it  would  be  a  calamity  if  she  were  to  wed  a  poor  man. 
With  her  beauty  and  her  breeding  she  must  take  her 
place  in  the  world,  and  let  me  tell  you,  Frankie 
Foulke,  her  husband  will  never  need  to  feel  ashamed 
of  her  in  any  society." 

He  was  bound  to  acquiesce,  seeing  that  these  were 
the  sentiments  which  had  forced  him  to  court  this 
interview.  He  had  a  perfect  understanding  of  his 
aunt's  position,  an  unassailable  one  for  which  he  had 
an  entire  sympathy.  He  had  sought  the  Duchess  to 
warn  her  that  he  must  be  eliminated  as  a  possible 
candidate  for  the  hand  of  Janet  Amory.  It  was  an 
obligation  he  might  not  as  a  gentleman  seek  to  shirk, 
and  yet  he  resented  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  a 
hope  so  slight  that  he  was  never  more  than  half  con- 
scious of  its  existence.  He  had  always  been  aware 
that,  in  the  circumstances,  he  must  not  even  dream 
of  such  a  marriage.  Nevertheless  he  shunned  the  mo- 
ment of  revelation.  He  was  angry  that  fate  demanded 
of  him  a  renunciation  without  even  a  compensating 
word  of  praise.  He  knew  what  word  the  Duchess 
would  use  when  she  learned  the  truth.  His  folly,  not 
his  fate,  would  express  her  convictions  and  she  would 
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be  right.  It  would  be  vain  to  seek  excuses  and  churl- 
ish to  foster  indignation. 

"If  you  were  in  my  place,"  Frankie  heard  the 
Duchess  saying,  and  interrupted  with  as  cheerful  an 
utterance  as  he  could  compass:  "If  I  were  in  your 
place,  I  should  do  exactly  as  you  are  doing,  my  dear 
aunt.  Janet  is  much  too  precious  to  be  wasted  on  a 
pauper.  I'm  going  to  help  find  a  suitable  husband 
for  her." 

The  Duchess  turned  her  head  and  looked  at  him 
sharply.  She  was  growing  bored  by  this  prolonging  of 
what  she  considered  a  stupid  pose. 

"Don't  be  an  idiot,  Frankie,"  she  burst  out.  "Why 
should  we  beat  about  the  bush?  It  is  high  time  you 
were  married  and  Janet  is  just  the  wife  for  you." 

"Quite  impossible,"  he  declared,  braced  to  meet  the 
storm  of  censure  that  was  about  to  break. 

"Impossible!"  exclaimed  the  Duchess.  "What  are 
you  talking  about?  Don't  you  like  her?" 

"Immensely!" 

"Well  then?" 

"I'm  not  eligible,"  he  said  slowly.  "I  haven't  the 
necessary  money." 

"Nonsense,"  the  Duchess  exploded.  "You  inherited 
a  fortune." 

"All  gone,"  he  explained.  "It  has  been  gambled 
away  during  the  last  year  and  a  half.  High  Foulkes- 
holme  is  still  mine,  but  it  will  have  to  be  mortgaged 
to  put  it  in  order.  Now  call  me  as  many  sorts  of  fool 
as  you  choose.  I  shan't  deny  that  you  are  justified." 
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With  the  best  will  in  the  world  the  Duchess  could 
think  of  no  sort  of  fool  that  would  adequately  express 
a  tithe  of  her  disapprobation.  Calling  him  names,  of 
course,  would  do  no  good,  but  that  was  not  the  reason 
she  held  her  tongue.  All  the  expletives  that  popped 
into  her  head  seemed  too  weak  and  too  innocuous  to 
ease  her  feelings  after  the  shattering  of  her  plans  by 
this  announcement. 

"I  simply  cannot  find  words  to  tell  you  what  I 
think  of  you,"  she  exclaimed,  speaking  the  literal 
truth. 

He  sat  silent,  offering  no  excuses,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  greatly  concerned  over  what  the  Duchess 
said.  He  had  made  his  confession,  and  this  act  seemed 
to  permit  of  his  considering  what  might  have  been  ; 
to  give  him  the  right  to  speculate  as  he  had  never 
done  before  upon  the  extent  of  his  interest  in  Janet 
Amory.  Having  forged  a  stout  bar  against  their 
union,  he  could  now  acknowledge  to  himself  that  he 
loved  her.  How  dearly  he  was  yet  to  learn. 

The  Duchess,  having  a  great  need  of  relieving  her 
outraged  feelings,  continued  to  repeat  in  one  form  of 
expression  after  another  her  inability  to  properly 
characterize  Foulke's  imbecility.  So  great  was  the 
shock  of  her  surprise  that  only  gradually  did  she 
realize  the  full  measure  of  her  calamity. 

"You  might  have  given  some  thought  to  Janet  be- 
fore you  ruined  yourself,"  she  burst  out  at  the  end  of 
a  tirade. 

Foulke  roused  himself  enough  to  offer  a  feeble  pro- 
test. 
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"I  might,  if  I'd  known  her,"  he  said. 

"You  should  have  known  her,"  the  Duchess  in- 
sisted, too  angry  to  have  regard  either  for  the  truth 
or  the  logic  of  her  remarks.  "You  should  have  realized 
that  when  the  time  came  I  would  have  a  wife  picked 
out  for  you.  But  you've  had  no  consideration  for  any- 
one. I'm  ashamed  of  you." 

"Naturally,"  agreed  Foulke.  "I'm  ashamed  of 
myself  if  you  want  the  truth.  But  that  gets  us  no- 
where." 

"Have  you  told  Jan  you  were  ruined?" 

"Hardly." 

"You  should  have." 

He  saw  an  opportunity  to  divert  her  attack  and 
seized  it  promptly. 

"My  dear  aunt,  why  should  I  assume  that  Janet  was 
interested  in  my  financial  affairs?  Has  she  been  told 
that  you  picked  me  out  to  be  her  husband?" 

"Not  in  so  many  words;  but,  as  I  said  before,  she's 
not  a  fool." 

"I've  no  doubt  you  gave  her  the  impression  that  I 
was  a  very  satisfactory  nephew." 

"You  have  been,  up  till  now." 

"I  suggest  that  you  correct  the  impression." 

"I  shall;  but  what's  to  be  done  then?"  asked  the 
Duchess,  growing  plaintive  as  her  anger  subsided 
from  lack  of  opposition. 

"Take  Janet  to  London.  She  wants  to  go,  and  you 
won't  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  hus- 
band for  her  there."  He  made  the  proposal  without 
any  outward  sign  of  emotion,  a  fact  which  might  have 
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betrayed  him  had  the  Duchess  been  less  intent  upon 
her  own  worries. 

"I  haven't  the  money  to  set  up  a  house  in  London," 
she  said. 

'That's  so,"  Foulke  murmured.  "I'd  forgotten  your 
venture  in  the  South  Seas  Company."  He  looked  up 
and  caught  her  eye.  She  half  smiled,  a  little  guiltily. 
"We  seem  to  be  a  family  of  gamblers,"  he  said,  with  a 
dubious  shake  of  his  head. 

"I'm  afraid  we  are,"  she  admitted,  "but  because  I 
made  a  fool  of  myself  is  no  excuse  for  you." 

"Certainly  not,"  he  agreed.  "However,  having  dis- 
appointed you,  the  least  I  can  do " 

"Do!"  the  Duchess  fumed,  breaking  in  upon  his 
speech.  "There  is  nothing  you  can  do.  What's  needed 
is  money.  If  she  is  to  be  buried  here,  or  in  Berkshire, 
she  might  as  well  marry  you." 

"I  suggested  that  you  take  her  to  London,"  Sir 
Francis  began,  and  again  was  interrupted. 

"I  told  you  I  didn't  have " 

"I  will  find  the  money,"  Foulke  said,  with  enough 
force  to  halt  a  renewal  of  her  lamentations.  "I  can 
mortgage  the  estate  for  sufficient  to  keep  you  in  Lon- 
don till  Janet  is  settled.  It  won't  take  very  long." 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  having  a  great  desire  to  be 
alone. 

"That's  handsome  of  you,  Frankie."  The  Duchess 
accepted  his  offer  without  even  a  gesture  of  protest. 
By  some  twisted  logic  she  felt  him  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  repair,  in  so  far  as  he  could,  his  wrecking  of 
her  plans.  That  he  had  no  part  in  the  making  of  them 
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she  ignored.  The  moment  Sir  Francis  had  revealed 
the  fact  that  his  fortune  was  dissipated  the  Duchess 
knew  the  motive  which  had  brought  him  to  High 
Foulkesholme.  She  was  familiar  with  the  history  of 
scores  of  young  men  of  fashion  who  had  disappeared 
from  the  world  after  a  disastrous  season  over  the 
gaming  tables.  There  was  no  need  for  Foulke  to  tell 
her  that  his  future  was  of  no  moment.  His  day  had 
passed  and  she  grasped  at  the  little  help  he  could 
give  to  further  her  projects  with  no  compunction,  see- 
ing that  she  considered  that  he  made  the  slightest  of 
sacrifices. 

"It  will  take  a  few  days  to  arrange  for  a  loan,"  Sir 
Francis  explained,  "but  I  shall  waste  no  time  over  it." 

"That  would  be  as  well,"  agreed  the  Duchess  and 
Foulke  took  his  leave  of  her. 

Before  the  fireplace  her  Grace,  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Eastminster,  sat  watching  the  last  flicker- 
ing flames  in  the  ashes  on  the  hearth.  She  harbored 
no  vain  regrets  over  what  could  not  be  helped.  She 
was  not,  however,  without  affection  for  her  nephew 
and,  reviewing  the  matter  of  the  part  he  was  to  play 
in  establishing  Janet,  a  sigh  escaped  her. 

"He's  fonder  of  the  girl  than  I  thought,"  she  mused. 
"I  wonder  how  Jan  will  take  it?" 


CHAPTER  V 

The  Duchess's  dictum  that  Janet  Amory  was  not  a 
fool  implied  more  than  a  compliment  to  the  girl's 
wits.  It  included  a  recognition  of  an  independence  of 
spirit  which  had,  upon  occasion,  gone  contrary  to  the 
will  of  her  Grace.  In  most  cases  her  niece  could  be 
counted  upon  to  act  sensibly,  to  agree  to  plans  which 
seemed  good  to  her  aunt;  always  however  with  a 
shade  of  reservation. 

Having  this  in  mind  the  Duchess  took  thought 
upon  how  best  to  inform  Janet  that  Francis  Foulke 
was  not  the  eligible  parti  she  had  been  at  pains  to 
picture  him.  There  was  an  element  of  uncertainty  in 
the  situation  which  she  was  too  wise  to  ignore.  She 
was  concerned  with  the  extent  to  which  Janet's  affec- 
tions for  Foulke  might  have  become  involved.  She 
had  been  a  complacent  witness  of  their  intimacy  and 
had  thought  to  read  in  the  girl's  frank  demeanor  a 
warm  and  growing  liking  for  Sir  Francis.  How  strong 
that  growth  had  become  she  could  not  tell,  but  she 
realized  that  therein  lay  the  foundation  of  any  trouble 
she  might  experience.  It  was  not  only  that  she  must 
put  a  stop  to  Jan's  interest  in  her  nephew,  she  must 
speedily  transfer  that  interest  to  another  individual, 
as  yet  unknown.  She  was  somewhat  fearful  that  her 
task  would  prove  difficult. 

The  Duchess  chose  the  first  opportunity  to  ac- 
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quaint  the  girl  with  the  situation.  Very  few  words 
were  needed  and  those  were  uttered  in  as  casual  a 
manner  as  her  Grace  could  manage. 

Janet,  expecting  very  different  tidings,  concealed 
her  surprise  behind  an  air  of  insouciance  quite  as  false 
as  the  indifference  she  knew  the  Duchess  had  as- 
sumed. 

"Oh,  that's  too  bad,"  she  said.  "It  does  upset  your 
plans,  doesn't  it?"  Her  appearance  of  personal  detach- 
ment nettled  the  Duchess. 

"You  don't  seem  to  care  very  much,"  she  remarked. 

"But  I  do,"  Janet  insisted.  "I'm  dreadfully  sorry." 

"You  should  be.  It  will  make  a  vast  difference." 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  myself." 

"My  concern  is  chiefly  on  your  account,"  said  the 
Duchess  acidly. 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  you  either,"  the  girl  ex- 
plained, the  ghost  of  a  smile  on  her  lips. 

"Then  whom  are  you  sorry  for?"  demanded  the 
Duchess. 

"For  poor  Frankie,  to  be  sure." 

With  difficulty  the  elder  woman  held  back  the 
quick  retort  that  came  to  her.  Sympathy  for  Foulke 
had  never  entered  her  mind.  As  well  ask  her  to  pity 
the  Directors  of  the  South  Seas  Company  for  having 
wellnigh  made  her  a  pauper.  She  deemed  Janet's  ex- 
pressions of  commiseration  for  Sir  Francis  the  soft- 
heartedness  of  callow  youth.  Sorry  for  Frankie  in- 
deed! The  girl  might  be  a  fool  after  all.  The  Duchess 
was  so  irritated  that  she  resolved  not  to  speak  for 
the  present  of  their  proposed  season  in  London. 
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"Well,"  she  said  at  length,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  has  relinquished  a  responsibility,  "I  don't  know 
what  is  to  become  of  you." 

"I  can  always  go  back  to  Berkshire,"  Janet  replied. 

"Yes,  to  be  a  burden  on  your  brother  John,"  the 
Duchess  retorted  spitefully. 

"He  won't  consider  it  a  burden,"  the  girl  insisted, 
"though,  to  tell  the  truth,  I'd  rather  not  have  to  go." 

"Of  course,"  remarked  the  Duchess,  "you  might 
just  as  well  spend  the  rest  of  your  days  at  High 
Foulkesholme  as  be  buried  in  Berkshire." 

"I  don't  believe  that  would  suit  Frankie,"  Janet 
objected. 

"I  dare  say,"  pursued  the  Duchess  ruthlessly,  "you 
could  convince  him  that  it  would  suit  him,  if  you  set 
your  mind  to  it.  If  you've  given  up  the  idea  of  taking 
your  proper  place  in  the  world,  why  not  settle  down 
here?" 

"I  shouldn't  think  of  doing  that,"  said  Janet  posi- 
tively. 

"Why  not?"  demanded  the  Duchess.  "It  would  re- 
lieve John  and " 

"It  wouldn't  relieve  Frankie,"  Janet  interrupted.  "I 
shall  not  saddle  a  poor  man  with  a  poorer  wife.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  as  Frankie  has  lost  his 
money  he  will  have  to  marry  a  woman  with  a  for- 
tune." 

"You  seem  more  concerned  about  Frankie  than 
about  yourself,"  the  Duchess  burst  out. 

Quite  unexpectedly  Janet  laughed  aloud  and  rose. 

"I'm  a  most  unsatisfactory  niece!"  she  exclaimed. 
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"Only  please  remember  that  it  wasn't  my  fault  that 
Frankie  lost  his  money.  I  wish  he  hadn't,  because  I 
wanted  to  marry  him  and — and  I'm  going  to  tell 
him  so." 

She  made  a  mocking  curtsey  and  quitted  the  room, 
leaving  the  Duchess  wondering  what,  exactly,  she  had 
in  mind  to  tell  Sir  Francis. 

Janet  found  Foulke  riding  aimlessly  over  the 
estate  and  greeted  him  with  a  smile.  He  reined  in 
Molly-0  as  she  clattered  up  beside  him  and  presently 
the  two  horses  were  walking  slowly  along  the  quiet 
lane. 

"Auntie  has  just  told  me  that  you  have  lost  all 
your  money,  Frankie.  I'm  sorry."  There  was  no  pre- 
tense of  indifference,  but  he  could  not  be  certain  of 
the  precise  cause  of  her  regret. 

In  response  Foulke  murmured  a  word  of  apprecia- 
tion for  her  sympathy  and  something  commonplace 
about  the  Duchess's  disappointment.  There  was  not 
much  he  could  say,  having  no  facility  for  inventing 
excuses. 

"As  you  might  have  expected,  Auntie  is  properly 
angry,"  the  girl  announced.  "You  would  have 
thought,  by  the  way  she  rated  me,  that  it  was  all  my 
fault." 

"You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  Foulke  protested. 

"Of  course  I  hadn't,  but  you  can't  blame  her  for 
being  upset.  Her  pet  little  plan  has  been  spoiled  and 
— and  so  has  mine,  for  that  matter." 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  murmured  in  his  turn  and  for  a 
moment  or  two  they  rode  on  in  silence. 
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"Frankie,"  Janet  burst  out  suddenly,  "do  you  see 
anything  mysterious  in  a  girl  wanting  to  marry?" 

"No,"  he  replied. 

"Nor  anything  to  be  ashamed  of?" 

"Certainly  not." 

"Neither  do  I,"  she  said,  "so  there's  no  use  making 
believe  that  Auntie  is  the  only  one  concerned." 

"I  suppose  not,"  he  assented,  without  enthusiasm. 
He  was  in  no  mood  to  go  into  the  particulars  of  the 
case.  He  would  have  preferred  at  the  moment  to  leave 
their  relations  undiscussed.  Janet,  however,  was  bent 
upon  an  outspoken  declaration  of  her  position. 

"We've  been  good  friends?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  agreed. 

"I  think  we  should  have  been  very  happy  together." 
She  expected  a  prompt  affirmation;  but,  finding  him 
silent,  she  turned  to  him,  adding  a  demand.  "Don't 
you  think  we  should  have  been?"  Her  unemotional 
frankness  jarred  his  sensibilities. 

"Why  talk  about  what  can't  happen?"  he  replied. 

"Because,"  she  said  deliberately,  "I  like  you,  and  I 
don't  mean  to  lose  your  friendship  if  I  can  help  it." 

Loving  her  as  he  knew  now  that  he  did,  her  cool 
plea  for  friendship  was  a  needless  harrowing  of  his 
feelings.  He  strove  to  put  an  end  to  it,  assuring  her 
that  in  any  circumstances  she  might  count  upon  his 
"regard."  He  chose  that  word  instinctively,  as  ex- 
pressing the  very  least  of  his  yearnings. 

"Oh,  bother  your  regard,"  she  exploded.  "I  don't 
want  that,  Frankie."  She  laughed  a  little,  amused  as 
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a  thought  came  into  her  head.  "You  talk  as  if  we  had 
just  been  introduced  instead  of  nearly  married." 

Her  easy  comment  upon  what  was  to  him  a  painful 
subject  stirred  for  a  moment  a  resentment  he  had  no 
wish  to  exhibit.  While  his  brain  applauded  her  view 
of  the  situation,  which  appeared  to  him  to  concern 
itself  only  with  material  considerations,  his  heart  was 
very  sore.  He  craved  a  requital  of  the  love  he  bore 
her  and  at  the  same  time  was  contradictorily  glad  that 
her  seeming  lack  of  affection  for  him  would  spare  her 
the  suffering  he  anticipated.  This  complex  reaction  to 
her  overtures  Foulke  could  not  combat;  but  to  with- 
hold a  cheerful  agreement  with  them  would,  he  real- 
ized, display  a  churlish  spirit  which  Janet  in  no  wise 
deserved.  It  was  far  better  for  him  to  accept  what  she 
was  so  ready  to  give  than  to  play  dog-in-the-manger 
because  her  own  folly  had  made  a  closer  union  impos- 
sible. He  resolved  to  meet  her  on  her  own  ground. 

"I  withdraw  my  regard,"  he  said  lightly.  "You  are 
quite  right  about  its  being  a  silly  word  between  us. 
If  I  hadn't  been  a  fool  we  might  have  been  married." 

"We  would  have  been,"  she  corrected,  then,  half 
hesitatingly,  "at  least  I  should  have  been  willing. 
Would  you?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied. 

"Of  course,"  she  went  on  reflectively,  "you  can  say 
that  now." 

"I  should  have  said  it  in  any  case,"  he  interrupted. 

"Then  you  do  like  me?" 

"Immensely!"  He  was  amazed  at  the  question,  be- 
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lieving  that  his  regard  for  her  must  be  amply  evident. 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  she  remarked  with  complete 
absence  of  emotion.  "Even  if  everything  is  as  it 
should  be  (the  money  and  all  that,  I  mean),  it's 
nicer  if  two  people  like  each  other  when  they 
marry." 

He  wondered  if  her  youth  and  inexperience  made 
her  incapable  of  any  depth  of  feeling.  Then  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  what  really  accounted  for  her 
equanimity  was  not  her  incapacity  but  a  lack  of  at- 
traction in  him.  She  liked  him,  yes.  She  avowed  that 
with  perfect  candor.  He  believed  that  she  could  con- 
tinue to  like  him  and  yet  love  some  other  man  with 
her  whole  heart.  Satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  this 
explanation  of  her  calm  attitude  toward  him,  Foulke 
was  conscious  of  a  renewed  freedom  of  spirit — of 
less  need  to  set  a  guard  over  his  own  emotions.  He 
could  indulge  his  desire  for  her  companionship  with- 
out running  any  risk  of  making  her  miserable.  He 
found  sudden  comfort  in  the  conviction  that  she  did 
not  love  him.  It  relieved  him  of  an  obligation  to  dis- 
courage their  intimacy. 

He  laughed  a  little,  cheered  by  the  reflection  that 
for  the  days  she  was  to  pass  at  High  Foulkesholme 
ere  she  went  to  London,  he  would  not  have  to  shun 
her  presence.  The  daily  rides  might  continue,  and 
they  could  still  plan  improvements  to  his  property. 
So  long  as  Janet  was  at  his  side,  the  fact  that  the  im- 
provements would  never  materialize  could  not  dimin- 
ish his  joy  in  the  planning.  When  she  was  gone,  he 
would  shut  himself  up  in  his  library  and — and  per- 
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haps  write  a  book,  a  fit  occupation  for  a  penniless 
gentleman  of  dull  wit. 

"I  hope,"  said  Foulke,  "you'll  forgive  me  for  up- 
setting your  plans." 

"They  were  Auntie's  plans,"  the  girl  corrected,  ig- 
noring his  plea. 

"After  all,  you  haven't  lost  much  by  not  marrying 
me,"  he  pointed  out.  She  did  not  reply  immediately, 
seeming  to  consider  this  for  the  first  time. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  remarked  thoughtfully.  He 
couldn't  restrain  a  light  laugh  at  her  expression  of 
doubt.  "Oh,  don't  misunderstand,"  she  went  on. 
"Only  time  could  prove  that.  You  would  have  run  as 
great  a  risk  as  I." 

"I  would  have  been  glad  to  run  it,"  he  said,  with 
more  heat  than  he  intended. 

"You're  complimentary,  Frankie,"  she  replied 
evenly,  giving  him  a  bright  smile.  "All  the  same  you 
might  have  grown  very  tired  of  the  bargain.  I've  a 
fiendish  temper,  you  know." 

"I  shouldn't  call  it  exactly  fiendish." 

"And  I'm  very  wilful,"  she  continued,  as  if  he  had 
not  spoken.  "If  I  want  something  very  much,  I  don't 
stop  till  I  get  it.  A  man  might  grow  to  hate  a  wife 
like  that." 

"You  almost  persuade  me  that  I  wasn't  such  a  foo! 
to  gamble  away  all  my  money." 

"Perhaps  not,"  she  conceded,  "still  you  may  do 
worse.  That's  the  trouble  with  marriage.  No  one  can 
tell  whether  two  people  will  like  each  other  for  very 
long  or  not.  That's  why  the  other  things  are  so  im- 
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portant,  the  money  and  position,  I  mean.  They  don't 
change,  and  they  are  something  to  fall  back  on." 
There  had  come  a  note  of  soberness  in  her  voice,  sug- 
gesting regret.  Not  a  personal  regret,  Foulke  believed, 
but  rather  a  touch  of  distress  over  a  condition  she 
recognized  and  could  not  remedy.  It  stirred  him  to 
make  a  protest. 

"If  two  people  care  for  each  other,  really  and  truly 
love  each  other,  then  surely  they  can  count  on  always 
being  happy?" 

"Maybe,  if  both  do;  but  usually,"  she  contended,  a 
little  sadly  he  thought,  "only  one  of  them  loves  in 
that  way,  and  after  a  while  she  suffers  dreadfully." 

He  made  no  comment  on  the  implication  in  her 
words  that  it  was  always  the  woman  who  loved 
greatly.  That  might  be  true,  he  couldn't  say;  but,  in 
the  warmth  of  his  regard  for  her,  he  had  difficulty  to 
hold  in  check  a  desire  to  combat  the  assertion  to  deny 
that  the  man  never  suffered.  He  kept  silent,  not  dar- 
ing to  speak  lest  he  betray  himself.  For  him,  the  ice 
was  very  thin. 

"It's  rather  too  bad  to  be  a  girl,"  Janet  remarked 
after  a  time.  "You're  expected  to  marry  and  if  you 
don't  you're  a  failure." 

"I  shouldn't  worry  about  that,"  Foulke  assured  her, 
by  no  means  relishing  the  conviction  that  he  could 
name  a  dozen  men  who,  the  moment  they  saw  her, 
would  be  at  her  feet. 

"I'm  not  worrying  on  my  account,"  she  replied, 
"though,  if  I  don't  marry,  I  shall  just  be  in  the  way." 
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There  was  a  mournful  cadence  in  her  tone  that 
brought  a  smile  to  Foulke's  lips. 

"Leave  that  to  the  managing  aunt,"  he  suggested. 

"Oh,  Auntie  has  about  washed  her  hands  of  me," 
the  girl  exclaimed  with  mock  dismay.  "Beside,  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world,  what  can  the  poor  dear  do? 
She  hasn't  any  money.  You  were  my  only  chance, 
Frankie,  and  you  failed  me."  She  gave  him  a  whim- 
sical glance  which  he  tried  to  match  with  small  suc- 
cess. There  was  too  much  truth  in  her  assertion  for 
him  to  take  it  lightly.  Her  bantering  did  not  ease  his 
pain  nor  flatter  his  vanity,  although  it  confirmed  his 
belief  that  Janet's  affections  were  quite  untouched. 

"I'm  still  hopeful  that  some  one  will  be  found  to 
save  you  from  spinsterhood,"  he  managed  to  say,  with 
an  assumption  of  indifference. 

"You  encourage  me,  Frankie,"  Janet  retorted,  "but 
I'd  hardly  call  you  complimentary.  You  shouldn't  be 
hoping  to  hand  me  over  to  someone  else.  A  proper 
lover  would  be  threatening  suicide." 

"I  wasn't  selected  to  be  a  proper  lover,"  he  replied, 
somewhat  irritably. 

"Of  course,  you  weren't,"  she  replied.  "I  was  just 
teasing  you.  The  fact  is  that  in  spite  of  your  cheer- 
ing words  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  a  return  to  Berk- 
shire, and  that  won't  be  fair  to  John." 

There  had  been  casual  mention  of  this  brother  in 
their  previous  talks.  Foulke  could  gather  from  the 
tone  in  which  she  spoke  of  him  rather  than  from  any- 
thing definite  she  had  said,  that  Janet  was  very  fond 
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of  John.  He  saw  in  this  reference,  a  chance  to  change 
the  direction  of  their  conversation  and  seized  it 
eagerly. 

"What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  John?" 

"He's  just  a  nice  boy,"  Janet  answered,  with  feel- 
ing. "You'd  like  him.  The  only  trouble  with  him  is 
that  he's  too  fond  of  me." 

"That  shouldn't  cause  you  any  great  anxiety." 

"It  does,  though,"  Janet  maintained  thoughtfully. 
"He'll  do  anything  I  tell  him,  which  isn't  right  for  a 
man." 

"Isn't  he  younger  than  you?" 

"Only  a  year,  and,  since  father  died,  he  seems  to 
have  grown  a  lot  older.  People  say  we're  very  much 
alike." 

He  had  an  inclination  to  make  the  obvious  remark 
that  John  must  be  a  handsome  lad,  but  refrained. 
Compliments  of  that  sort  did  not  seem  fitting  ad- 
dressed to  Janet  Amory.  Moreover,  he  preferred  not 
to  alter  the  impersonal  trend  of  their  talk. 

"All  the  same  I  should  not  worry  about  John," 
Foulke  assured  her.  "He'll  get  bravely  over  doing 
what  you  tell  him,  much  sooner  than  you'll  like." 

"It  isn't  fair  that  he  should  be  saddled  with  an  old 
maid  sister  all  his  life,"  Janet  said  plaintively. 

"I  still  insist  that  there  is  no  danger  of  that,"  Sir 
Francis  returned,  so  positively  that  the  girl  looked  at 
him  with  a  searching  glance. 

"How  can  you  be  so  sure?"  she  demanded. 

He  could  not  tell  her  that  he  proposed  to  finance  a 
nctrimonial  venture  for  her  in  London.  In  any  cir- 
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cumstances  he  would  have  kept  silent  about  that.  As 
matters  stood  between  them,  he  had  no  desire  to  hear 
her  words  of  gratitude  for  his  share  in  trying  to  pro- 
vide another  husband  in  his  stead.  He  answered  her 
question  with  no  sign  of  evasion  by  explaining  tersely 
that,  on  general  principles,  a  girl  such  as  she  would 
most  certainly  marry  sooner  or  later. 

If  a  suspicion  of  his  intent  had  entered  her  mind, 
his  reply  evidently  allayed  it.  She  uttered  an  indiffer- 
ent "Oh!"  and  relaxed  the  questioning  expression  of 
her  face. 

Foulke  made  a  mental  note  to  warn  the  Duchess, 
but  before  he  had  an  opportunity  that  candid  lady 
had  opened  the  subject  abruptly. 

"I  think  I  shall  take  you  up  to  London  for  the 
season,"  her  Grace  remarked  at  the  table  that  night, 
addressing  Janet. 

"An  excellent  idea,"  Foulke  said,  as  if  it  were  the 
first  time  he  had  heard  of  it.  "I  shall  miss  you  both 
very  much,  but  I  expect  you'll  take  pity  on  my  soli- 
tude and  come  back  again."  He  looked  directly  at  the 
Duchess. 

"Isn't  London  very  expensive?"  Janet  asked. 

"I'll  be  able  to  manage,"  the  Duchess  assured  her. 

Janet  turned  quickly  to  Sir  Francis  as  if  about  to 
speak,  then,  evidently  thinking  better  of  it,  remained 
silent,  and  nothing  more  was  said  of  this  proposal 
during  the  meal. 

Later  when  the  three  were  alone,  Janet  and  Foulke 
flanking  their  aunt's  chair  before  the  fire,  the  girl 
voiced  her  suspicions. 
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"Why  are  you  going  to  London,  Auntie?"  she 
asked. 

"Don't  you  want  to  go?"  her  Grace  countered, 
avoiding  a  direct  answer. 

"I  should  love  it,"  said  Janet  truthfully.  "But  that 
isn't  the  question." 

"It's  all  you  need  concern  yourself  with,"  the 
Duchess  retorted,  with  the  air  of  one  admonishing  a 
child. 

"Not  at  all." 

"Why  bother?"  Foulke  cut  in  quickly,  sensing  the 
cause  of  Janet's  incipient  opposition.  "You'll  have  a 
wonderful  time  in  London  and " 

"Who  will  pay  for  it?"  the  girl  interrupted  sharply. 

"I  shall,"  said  the  Duchess. 

"How  can  you,  when  you  haven't  any  money?" 
Janet  stated  a  fact  and  Foulke  wondered  if  the 
Duchess  were  not  regretting  having  taken  the  girl  so 
entirely  into  her  confidence.  He  had  a  desire  to  say 
something  which  might  change  the  current  of  the 
talk,  but  he  was  a  little  fearful  of  calling  attention  to 
himself;  and  the  Duchess  gave  him  no  time  to  frame 
a  diplomatic  speech. 

"I  shall  get  the  money  without  difficulty,"  she  said. 
"Where  I  get  it  from  is  none  of  your  affair." 

"I  must  know  where  it  comes  from,  if  I  am  to  go 
with  you  to  London,"  Janet  insisted. 

"That  is  a  preposterous  idea!"  the  Duchess  ex- 
claimed, fast  losing  her  temper. 

"Really,  Jan,"  Foulke  interjected,  "I  think  Auntie 
is  quite  right.  If  she  wants  to  go  to  London " 
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"Oh,  why  go  on  pretending?"  Janet  burst  out.  "Do 
you  suppose  I  don't  understand  the  reason  for  this 
trip?  It's  to  get  me  married.  A  child  would  know  that, 
so  it  is  very  much  my  affair  to  know  where  the  money 
comes  from." 

"If  you  must  know,"  the  Duchess  said  wrathfully, 
"Frankie  will  provide  it.  And  that's  another  thing  a 
child  might  know." 

"But — "  Janet  began,  when  her  face  went  scarlet. 
Then  she  turned  to  Foulke.  "So  you  lied  about  hav- 
ing lost  your  money!  It  was  just  an  excuse  to  get  out 
of  marrying  me." 

"No,  no!"  cried  Foulke,  aghast  at  such  a  sugges- 
tion, "I  did  lose  the  money — and " 

"He's  going  to  mortgage  High  Foulkesholme,"  the 
Duchess  explained.  "It's  nothing  to  fuss  and  fume 
about.  Not  a  matter  for  a  young  girl  to  concern  her- 
self with.  We  talked  it  over  and " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Frankie,"  Janet  interrupted. 
It  is  doubtful  if  she  knew  the  Duchess  was  speaking. 
She  looked  straight  at  Foulke,  leaning  forward  a  little 
in  her  chair.  Her  face  had  grown  quite  pale  and  in  her 
eyes  was  a  hint  of  tears.  Sir  Francis  bowed  his  head 
in  acknowledgment  of  her  apology,  but  he  could  not 
trust  himself  to  speak.  The  thought  that  even  for  a 
moment  she  could  harbor  the  idea  that  he  wished  to 
avoid  marriage  with  her,  had  almost  forced  an  ex- 
pression of  his  love. 

"Now  you  know  all  there  is  to  know,"  he  heard  the 
Duchess  saying,  "and  I  hope  you're  satisfied." 

"It  might  have  saved  a  misunderstanding  if  I  had 
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been  told  in  the  first  place/'  the  girl  rejoined  with  a 
slight  tremor  in  her  voice. 

"If  Frankie  wishes  to  make  a  loan  to  me,"  the 
Duchess  pointed  out,  with  cold  precision,  "it  is  a  mat- 
ter in  which  he  and  I  alone  are  concerned.  I  saw  no 
reason  why  you  should  be  taken  into  our  confidence 
before,  nor  do  I  now." 

"Only  in  so  far  as  it  affects  me,"  Janet  replied, 
striving  for  a  cool  and  measured  speech  to  match  her 
aunt's.  "Frankie,  of  course,  can  do  as  he  thinks  best; 
but  I  shall  not  go  to  London  at  such  a  sacrifice." 

"My  dear  Jan,"  Foulke  said  warmly,  "you  are 
heartily  welcome  to  anything  I  can  give  you.  There 
will  be  no  sacrifice  for  me  in  letting  Auntie  have  what 
I  can  raise  on  the  estate." 

"But  don't  you  see,  Frankie,"  she  pleaded,  "you'll 
be  sacrificing  the  estate?  Are  you  going  to  abandon 
all  the  plans  we  have  made  for  the  sake  of  giving  me 
a  chance  of  finding  a  suitor  in  London?  Do  you 
think  I  would  accept  that?  Oh,  no,  no!"  She  rose  and 
quitted  the  room. 

"Fool!"  cried  the  Duchess  when  she  and  Sir  Fran- 
cis were  alone,  and  much  more  in  the  same  strain. 

Foulke  scarcely  listened  and  shortly  excused  him- 
self on  the  score  of  letters  to  write.  The  Duchess 
contemplated  the  fire. 

"Two  fools!"  she  murmured  to  herself,  and  rang 
the  hand  bell  at  her  side  furiously  to  summon  her 
woman.  "Indeed,  I'm  not  sure  there  are  not  three 
fools,"  she  added,  before  the  servant  answered  her 
ring. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Much  to  the  relief  of  Sir  Francis,  Janet  thereafter 
appeared  to  ignore  the  controversy'over  the  proposed 
journey  to  London.  Whether  she  and  the  Duchess 
continued  to  argue  about  it  in  private  he  did  not 
know.  Before  him,  they  maintained  a  sort  of  armed 
neutrality.  The  footing  between  himself  and  the  girl 
was  established  the  next  morning  as  they  rode  into 
the  bright  sunshine  of  a  cloudless  dawn. 

"Frankie,"  Janet  said,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  "I 
want  to  enjoy  the  few  days  I  shall  be  here.  Do  let  us 
go  on  as  we  were  before  all  this  talk  about  my  mar- 
riage. I've  had  enough  of  that." 

On  this  understanding  they  continued  to  plan  for 
the  estate  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  alter  their 
mutual  interest  in  it.  They  rode  out  together  at  day- 
break, returning  to  confront  a  rather  grim  and  silent 
Duchess,  who  looked  on  at  their  comings  and  goings 
without  comment. 

Meanwhile  her  Grace  was  not  idle.  She  had  aban- 
doned the  London  journey,  knowing  Janet  well 
enough  to  realize  that  it  was  useless  to  insist.  Instead 
she  sought  other  means  to  bring  about  a  fitting  mar- 
riage for  her  niece,  feeling  it  a  duty  she  owed  the 
girl's  mother,  of  whom  she  had  been  extremely  fond. 
It  was  a  self-imposed  obligation,  none  the  less  bind- 
ing on  that  account.  So,  in  spite  of  an  outward  indif- 
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ference,  the  Duchess  busied  herself  with  her  problem. 
It  was  evident  that  if  they  could  not  go  in  search  of 
suitors  it  became  necessary  to  fetch  suitors  to  High 
Foulkesholme,  and  already  she  had  dispatched  one 
message  to  London. 

With  characteristic  directness  she  informed  Sir 
Francis  of  the  fact  one  day  when  they  were  alone. 

"I  think  you  ought  to  know,  Frankie,  that  I've  sent 
for  Joseph  Wray,"  she  said  casually.  "I  expect  him 
any  day  now." 

Foulke  knew  the  man.  He  was  the  sole  offspring  of 
a  London  moneylender  who  had  amassed  an  enor- 
mous fortune  and  then  conveniently  died.  The  son 
aspired  to  attain  a  position  in  the  fashionable  world, 
and  was  succeeding  rather  cleverly.  Like  his  father, 
he  made  loans  to  a  carefully  selected  few,  whom  he 
placed  under  a  friendly  sense  of  obligation  by  a 
studied  forbearance  in  pressing  for  the  discharge  of 
their  debts.  No  man  of  fashion  was  ever  known  to  be 
embarrassed  by  demands  from  Wray  at  inconvenient 
moments.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  presence  of  his 
debtors  he  maintained  the  air  of  one  who  receives  a 
favor,  and  accepted  the  occasional  repayments  of  his 
advances  with  seemingly  genuine  regret.  All  this, 
added  to  a  certain  elegance  of  appearance  and  a  mod- 
est taste  in  his  finery,  was  bringing  Joseph  Wray 
slowly  but  surely  to  the  goal  of  his  ambitions.  Al- 
ready he  was  a  member  of  one  or  two  London  clubs 
and  was  never  known  to  abuse  their  privileges.  Out 
of  respect  for  his  amiability,  he  was  invited  with  in- 
creasing frequency  to  houses  where  even  Royalty  had 
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been  known  to  visit.  From  a  position  of  toleration  on 
the  part  of  those  who  owed  him  money  he  established 
himself  as  a  "first  rate  fella"  among  the  dandies  to 
whom  he  was  an  ever  present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 

Also  in  his  favor,  whether  by  design  or  not  none 
could  tell,  Joseph  Wray  never  became  a  too  familiar 
figure  among  these  young  aristocrats.  Periodically  he 
would  disappear  for  months  at  a  time.  He  owned  a 
smart  vessel,  always  kept  in  readiness  for  immediate 
departure  in  the  port  of  Bristol  and  in  this  he  went 
a-voyaging  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  His  excuse  for 
these  excursions  was  a  desire  to  learn  the  ways  of 
alien  races,  and  it  is  true  that  he  possessed  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  went  on  in  strange  lands,  information 
which  he  gave  readily  and  modestly  when  asked. 
There  were  rumors,  however,  that  these  cruises  were 
not  prompted  solely  by  a  desire  for  pleasure  or  educa- 
tion, that  business  played  a  large  part  in  them;  and 
gossip  had  it  that  Wray  plied  his  trade  abroad  less 
scrupulously  and  was  not  reluctant  to  press  for  the  re- 
turn of  his  moneys  with  a  good  round  sum  in  interest 
to  boot. 

Whatever  his  motives,  Wray's  comings  and  goings 
lent  him  a  certain  romance  of  existence  which  piqued 
the  interest  of  those  with  whom  he  wished  to  consort. 
His  sudden  reappearance  among  them  after  a  pro- 
tracted absence  would  make  him  for  a  time  a  center 
of  attention.  Occasionally  he  was  accompanied  by 
divers  gentlemen  of  distinction,  with  whom  he  ap- 
peared to  be  on  familiar  terms,  which  familiarity,  in 
a  measure  at  least,  enhanced  his  renown.  Thus  he  pre- 
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served  the  charm  of  novelty  and,  ever  mindful  to 
disappear  again  ere  it  had  quite  worn  off,  he  managed 
to  stimulate  the  curiosity  about  himself  which  had 
won  him  his  position  among  the  gay  blades  of  his 
time. 

Sir  Francis  knew  all  these  things  and  heretofore 
had  been  as  indifferent  to  Wray's  reputation  as  to  the 
man  himself.  It  was  not  a  question  of  liking  or  dis- 
liking. There  had  never  been  any  dealings  between 
the  two,  naught  save  the  civil  exchange  of  greeting 
when  they  met.  Nevertheless  this  notification  that 
Joseph  Wray  was  about  to  become  his  guest  at  High 
Foulkesholme  surprised  Foulke  and  filled  him  with  an 
unaccountable  distaste. 

"Do  you  mean  to  ask  Wray  for  a  loan?"  he  asked 
the  Duchess. 

"That  is  the  ostensible  reason  for  bringing  him 
here,"  she  replied  with  emphasis  upon  the  enlighten- 
ing word.  Sir  Francis  needed  no  further  statement  to 
advise  him  of  what  was  in  the  Duchess's  mind. 

"My  dear  aunt,"  he  protested,  "you're  not  seriously 
considering  marrying  Janet  to  Joseph  Wray?" 

"Why  not?"  she  asked  with  asperity,  knowing  well 
the  source  of  his  opposition.  "He  seems  a  tame  sort 
of  person." 

"I  sometimes  doubt  that,"  Foulke  retorted,  "though 
I  grant  you  he  is  clever." 

"Whatever  else  he  is,  he  has  the  look  and  manner 
of  a  gentleman,"  the  Duchess  asserted.  "I've  met  him 
in  several  good  houses." 

"But  as  a  husband  for  Jan !" 
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"Seeing  that  you  failed  me,  what  else  is  there  to  be 
done?"  queried  her  Grace.  "Jan  won't  go  to  London 
where  she  might  pick  and  choose.  You'll  admit  that 
I  cannot  bring  the  world  to  High  Foulkesholme.  I'm 
forced,  therefore,  to  do  the  best  I  can." 

"Is  Wray  the  best?"  he  asked. 

"Can  you  name  a  better?"  was  the  prompt  chal- 
lenge, and,  finding  him  unready,  she  went  on.  "He  is 
not  the  one  I  should  have  selected,  as  you  very  well 
know.  Yet  the  man  has  much  to  recommend  him.  He 
is  presentable  and  you  tell  me  he  is  no  fool.  He  is 
enormously  rich.  All  very  good.  Jan  can  give  him  the 
sure  position  in  society  which  he  doubtless  craves. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  house  of  Wray  should  not 
be  properly  established.  With  his  wealth,  a  title  will 
not  be  difficult  to  obtain.  The  children  and  their  prog- 
eny will  build  up  a  family  which  should  be  a  credit 
to  the  country.  Why  draw  a  long  face?  Such  things 
have  happened  before.  There  are  many  of  our  best 
families  who  take  pains  to  forget  their  beginnings." 

"I  cannot  conceive  of  Janet's  being  married  to  such 
a  man.  His  father  was  nothing  more  than  an  usurer." 

"And  who  will  remember  that  in  fifty  years?"  the 
Duchess  insisted.  "As  for  Jan,  she  had  better  marry 
Joseph  Wray  than  nobody— unless  you  want  her  to 
wed  a  pauper,"  she  added  significantly. 

"I  doubt  if  she'll  have  him,"  said  Foulke,  conscious 
that  his  wish  was  father  to  thought. 

"That  remains  to  be  seen,"  the  Duchess  conceded, 
"but  I  warn  you,  Frankie,  keep  a  tight  rein  on  your 
prejudices.  You  have  no  right  to  exert  any  influence 
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in  the  matter.  Remember  that,  my  lad,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. In  the  years  to  come,  Jan  will  not  think  the 
better  of  you  for  having  scorned  her  husband." 

Foulke  could  not  disregard  this  warning,  the  justice 
of  which  he  admitted.  His  undeclared  love  for  Janet 
conferred  no  right  upon  him  to  play  the  meddler  in 
her  affairs.  A  fortnight  since  he  had  been  ignorant 
of  aught  concerning  her  save  only  that  he  had  heard 
she  existed.  He  was  not  even  a  relative  in  any  strict 
sense  of  that  term.  Certainly  their  cousinship  by 
marriage  gave  him  no  excuse  to  criticize  her  suitors. 

Indeed,  what  criticism  had  he  to  offer  which  was 
fair  to  Joseph  Wray?  Except  for  the  accident  of  his 
birth,  the  man  seemed  an  admirable  choice  and  from 
what  was  said  of  him  was  likely  to  make  a  highly 
satisfactory  husband.  Yet  the  idea  of  this  union  was 
abhorrent  to  Sir  Francis  and,  in  the  first  hours  of  his 
dismay  at  the  project,  he  searched  for  an  honorable 
means  by  which  he  might  circumvent  it. 

Upon  reflection  he  was  not  certain  that  Jan  would 
refuse  so  eligible  a  mate.  Foulke  remembered  her  en- 
thusiastically expressed  desire  to  roam  the  world;  her 
eager  curiosity  about  strange  peoples;  her  absorption 
in  the  tales  he  had  to  tell  about  the  Spanish  Main. 
Wray  could  recount  a  hundred  adventures  to  Foulke's 
one  and  had  a  vessel  at  hand  to  satisfy,  on  the  instant, 
the  girl's  romantic  longings.  The  more  he  thought  of 
it,  the  less  sure  Foulke  became  that  Janet  could  be 
counted  on  to  refuse  the  match. 

There  was,  of  course,  the  possibility  that  Wray 
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would  not  be  ready  to  fall  in  with  these  matrimonial 
plans;  but  it  was  a  possibility  so  distant  that  he  spent 
little  time  on  its  consideration.  As  the  husband  of 
Janet  Amory,  the  man's  position  would  be  unassail- 
able, to  say  nothing  of  what  Janet  offered  in  herself. 
What  more  could  Wray  want?  Nothing!  He  would 
attain  the  pinnacle  of  his  ambitions.  There  was  no 
shadow  of  hope  on  that  horizon. 

What  to  do?  Since  his  lack  of  money  debarred  him 
from  becoming  a  rival,  Foulke  sought  among  his 
friends  for  one  to  whom  he  could  see  Jan  married 
without  misgiving,  and  sought  in  vain.  As  he  named 
them  over  in  his  mind  an  objection  to  each  presented 
itself  with  unfailing  promptness.  That  boon  com- 
panion of  his  prosperous  days,  Horace,  Lord  Blessing- 
ton,  admittedly  eligible  from  every  worldly  point  of 
view,  Foulke  rated  inconstant;  a  youth  so  volatile 
that  he  would  tire  after  a  year  at  most  of  even  Janet's 
charms.  Alone  with  these  reflections  Sir  Francis 
smiled  grimly,  conscious  of  the  futility  of  indulging 
in  such  speculations.  Neither  Wray  nor  anyone  else 
would  satisfy  his  exacting  specifications  for  a  husband 
fit  for  Janet  Amory.  He  was  a  jealous  fool  and  he 
knew  it.  His  part  in  the  comedy  to  come  should  be 
that  of  a  disinterested  onlooker,  a  small  part  which 
he  must  play  well  or  else  make  himself  ridiculous. 

The  arrival  of  Joseph  Wray  was  unheralded.  They, 
Janet  and  Sir  Francis,  found  him  with  the  Duchess 
late  one  morning  on  their  return  from  riding.  What 
her  Grace  might  have  said  to  him  while  they  were 
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alone  Foulke  never  learned;  but  that  an  understand- 
ing of  some  sort  had  been  reached  became  evident 
with  the  passing  days. 

Wray  brought  only  one  servant  and  conducted 
himself  with  propriety  in  all  things.  Sir  Francis, 
watching  for  a  betrayal  of  his  lack  of  breeding,  found 
himself  baffled  by  the  modest  bearing  of  his  unwel- 
come guest,  whose  demeanor  was  unassumingly  im- 
personal even  when,  during  the  evenings,  he  re- 
sponded to  the  urging  of  the  Duchess  and  related  tales 
of  his  travels.  He  talked  well,  refrained  from  making 
himself  the  hero  of  his  singular  adventures  and,  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world  to  find  fault,  Foulke  was 
forced  to  concede  that  the  man  possessed  a  manner 
by  no  means  devoid  of  charm.  These  qualities  united 
to  a  personable  exterior  gave  Joseph  Wray  a  dis- 
tinction which  went  far  to  offset  the  obscurity  of  his 
birth.  There  was  no  evidence  which  Sir  Francis  could 
see  that  years  had  wrought  any  change  in  the  fine 
quality  of  his  aunt's  discrimination. 

Foulke,  anxious  for  a  clew  by  which  he  might  meas- 
ure Janet's  interest  in  Wray,  watched  with  the  keen 
vision  of  a  jealous  lover,  while  he  was  constantly  on 
his  guard  against  betraying  his  affection  for  the  girl, 
which  waxed  stronger  daily  and  was  fast  becoming 
a  torment  in  the  long  watches  of  his  troubled  nights. 
He  noted  the  glow  of  interest  in  her  eyes  as  she  lis- 
tened while  Wray  recounted  his  experiences  abroad, 
and  tried  to  convince  himself  that  it  was  born  of  her 
own  imagination,  picturing  strange  scenes,  rather 
than  any  partiality  that  she  might  have  for  the  nar- 
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rator.  He  had  noted  the  same  enthusiasm  when  he 
himself  had  been  the  story  teller  and  was  convinced 
that  it  had  led  to  no  more  than  a  friendly  liking  for 
him.  From  her  demeanor,  therefore,  he  could  not 
gauge  her  feelings,  so,  certain  that  some  day  she 
would  speak  to  him  of  Wray,  he  awaited  the  mo- 
ment with  what  patience  he  could  muster. 

With  the  advent  of  a  guest  the  routine  at  High 
Foulkesholme  was  altered.  Only  on  their  first  gallop 
in  the  dawn  was  Foulke  ever  alone  with  the  girl. 
Thereafter  the  Duchess  took  charge  and  saw  to  it  that 
Wray  was  afforded  every  opportunity  to  enjoy  Janet's 
charms.  Sir  Francis  made  no  move  to  thwart  these 
maneuvers,  quite  obvious  to  him  though  they  were. 
He  was  sure  Janet  also  saw  through  them  and  was 
complaisant.  Alone  in  the  early  morning,  they  rode 
in  silence  for  the  most  part.  Now  and  then  the  girl 
would  interrupt  these  pauses  with  outbursts  of  chat- 
ter, as  if  she  forced  her  thoughts  to  dwell  upon  the 
moment  at  hand.  Did  she  during  the  long  periods  in 
which  neither  spoke,  contemplate  a  radiant  future  as 
the  wife  of  Joseph  Wray?  Sir  Francis  did  not  know 
nor  could  he  ask. 

His  enlightenment  came  upon  a  morning  after  a 
sleepless  night.  Janet  led  the  way  to  a  distant  bound- 
ary, more  than  ever  preoccupied,  and  Sir  Francis 
trailed  after  unheeding.  Their  route  lay  upward 
through  a  wooded  area  and  as  she  topped  a  rise  Janet 
halted. 

"I  want  to  show  you  the  loveliest  spot  on  the  whole 
property,"  she  said  as  Molly-0  stopped  beside  her. 
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"We  must  walk  to  it."  Without  waiting  for  his  word 
of  consent  she  dismounted  and  tied  her  horse  to  a 
tree.  Foulke,  caring  little  what  happened,  secured  the 
mare  and  followed  the  girl,  who  plunged  ahead  into 
a  pathless  forest  of  oaks. 

It  was  rough  going.  Gray  rocks  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes  forced  them  to  a  slow  pace.  As  they  went  on 
the  ground  fell  away  steeply  and  Foulke,  almost  a 
stranger  to  the  countryside,  caught  glimpses  of  a 
distant  landscape  through  vistas  in  treetops  whose 
trunks  were  rooted  in  the  hillside  far  below.  Presently, 
with  a  somewhat  startling  abruptness,  they  came  to 
a  clearing  giving  an  uninterrupted  view  over  a  shal- 
low valley,  still  bathed  in  the  mists  of  early  morning. 

"There!"  said  Janet  in  a  low  voice,  as  she  pointed 
to  the  west.  "Isn't  it  lovely?" 

He  gazed  out  over  fallow  fields  bathed  in  rosy  ir- 
idescence, colored  by  the  rising  sun  behind  them. 
The  warming  rays  thinned  the  veils  of  fog  and,  in  the 
rifts,  he  sighted  mottled  cattle  with  bowed  heads 
leisurely  cropping  an  emerald  sod,  brilliant  with  dew. 
But  the  beauty  of  that  glowing  and  peaceful  scene 
made  little  impression  upon  Sir  Francis.  His  eyes  soon 
turned  to  the  profile  of  the  girl  standing  straight  as 
a  sapling  beside  him. 

"This  is  such  a  comforting  place  to  come  to  when 
one's  in  trouble,"  he  heard  her  murmur.  "I  found  it 
quite  by  accident,  and — "  she  hesitated  an  instant, 
"I've  been  saving  it  to  show  you,  Frankie,  when  I 
needed  your  sympathy." 

He  wondered  what  thoughts  possessed  her,  what 
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trouble  was  upon  her,  that  craved  the  consolation  of 
his  understanding.  He  longed  to  tell  her  that  she  had 
only  to  ask,  nor  would  he  grudge  his  life  to  serve  her. 
At  the  moment,  in  the  mysterious  quiet  of  the  endur- 
ing trees,  the  love  he  bore  her  seemed  a  holy  thing, 
grown  passionless  in  the  presence  of  an  eternal  har- 
mony. 

Presently  she  turned  and,  clambering  up  to  a  flat 
rock  jutting  out  from  the  moss-covered  earth,  sat 
down  upon  it. 

"That  one's  for  you,"  she  said,  indicating  a  similar 
stone  a  few  feet  below.  "Make  yourself  comfortable 
there  and — and  watch  the  cows  while  we  talk." 

He  obeyed,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  only  by  keep- 
ing his  gaze  away  from  her  would  he  be  able  to  pre- 
serve the  secret  of  his  yearning.  Also  it  occurred  to 
him  that  Janet,  aware  of  his  affection  for  her,  was 
as  intent  as  he  to  prevent  a  declaration  of  it. 

"It  seems,"  she  began,  "that  I  shall  not  have  to  go 
to  London  to  find  a  husband." 

Foulke  could  detect  no  tone  in  her  voice  by  which 
he  might  gauge  the  emotion  likely  to  be  engendered 
by  a  discussion  of  her  marriage.  He  longed  to  turn 
around  to  see  if  in  the  expression  of  her  face  he  could 
read  what  thoughts  lay  behind  those  casual  words.  He 
checked  the  impulse  and  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  lu- 
minous scene  before  him. 

"There  is  a  wider  choice  in  London,"  he  remarked, 
feeling  the  necessity  to  say  something. 

"Perhaps — but  a  dowerless  girl  cannot  pick  and 
choose,  you  know." 
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"It  depends  upon  the  girl." 

He  heard  her  laugh  softly  and  hoped  she  might 
make  a  bantering  reply  and  so  ease  a  tension  he  felt 
to  be  almost  intolerable.  Instead  she  spoke  directly 
of  the  man  whose  very  name  he  had  come  to  abhor. 

"You  know,  of  course,  why  Mr.  Wray  is  here?" 

"Yes." 

"Shall  I  marry  him,  Frankie?" 

He  shut  his  teeth  to  force  back  the  negative  he 
would  have  shouted  and  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
anger  toward  her.  What  right  had  she  to  ask  him  such 
a  question?  He  could  not  doubt  that  she  was  aware 
of  his  love  for  her;  yet,  knowing,  how  could  she  be  so 
callous  to  his  suffering? 

"Our  aunt  will  be  your  best  adviser,"  he  blurted 
out. 

"I  have  no  need  to  ask  her." 

"Then  you  must  answer  the  question  yourself,"  he 
insisted  irritably.  "Either  you  like  him  well  enough 
to  marry  him  or  you  don't.  No  one  else  can  tell  that." 

"I  don't  like  him,"  Janet  said  calmly,  "but  I  can't 
tell  why.  He's  a  very  pretty  gentleman  and  try  as  I 
will  I  cannot  set  a  name  to  my  objection." 

She  paused  and  Foulke  puzzled  his  brains  to  catch 
the  drift  of  her  desire.  Did  she  wish  him  to  assume  the 
onus  of  her  refusal  to  marry  Wray?  He  would  do  that 
quickly  enough  and  brave  her  Grace's  anger  without 
a  qualm.  He  acquitted  her,  however,  of  any  intent  to 
shirk  her  responsibility.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
aware  that  she  had  made  it  easy  for  him  to  condemn 
Wray  and,  so  far  as  the  man  himself  was  concerned, 
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Foulke  would  have  banished  him  to  the  uttermost 
hells  with  joy  and  thanksgiving.  This  he  could  not  do 
without  supplying  a  satisfactory  substitute  and, 
knowing  himself  possessed  by  a  consuming  jealousy, 
he  was  obliged,  in  fairness  to  the  girl,  to  withhold  his 
unreasonable  condemnation  of  the  Duchess's  candi- 
date. Sir  Francis  was  quite  aware  that  if  Janet  was 
to  await  his  hearty  approval  of  one  of  her  suitors  she 
was  likely  to  die  a  spinster. 

"Your  objections  to  Wray  are  not  very  serious  if 
you  can't  tell  what  they  are,"  he  said  almost  roughly. 

"I  know  that,"  she  acknowledged,  "but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  if  one  must  marry  a  man  there  should 
be  at  least  an  active  liking  for  him.  I  don't  ask  more 
than  that,"  she  ended  a  little  pathetically.  Had 
Foulke  been  looking  at  her  when  she  spoke  there  is 
no  doubt  what  would  have  happened.  An  onlooker 
must  have  surmised  that  Janet  had  deliberately 
placed  Sir  Francis  with  his  back  to  her. 

Foulke,  made  insensitive  by  the  pain  of  his  aching 
heart,  missed  the  note  of  sadness  in  her  voice.  He  sat 
gazing  straight  ahead  with  unseeing  eyes,  torn  be- 
tween a  wellnigh  overmastering  desire  to  tell  her  of 
his  love  and  the  conviction  that  in  so  doing  he  would 
betray  a  trust  inferred  by  her  evident  confidence  in 
his  concern  for  her  welfare. 

"I  wish  you'd  help  me,  Frankie,"  he  heard  her 
pleading  from  behind  him. 

"Do  you  want  to  marry  Joseph  Wray?" 

"Yes,  if  you  think  I  ought." 

It  seemed  to  Foulke  that  Janet  was  sparing  nothing 
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by  which  she  might  torture  him.  Without  intention  he 
knew,  but  that  fact  eased  his  suffering  not  at  all.  It 
proved  only  that  he  had  kept  his  secret  better  than 
he  would  have  thought  possible  and  confirmed  his 
belief  in  the  girl's  inexperience  in  such  matters.  After 
a  season  in  London  she  would  have  read  him  like  a 
book  and  perhaps  spared  him  the  anguish  of  choosing 
a  husband  for  her.  He  was  fast  reaching  the  point 
of  desperation  where  anything  was  better  than  the 
prolonging  of  his  agony.  He  never  questioned  the  fact 
that  she  must  marry  someone  who  could  maintain  her 
fittingly  in  the  position  to  which  she  had  been  born. 
That  Joseph  Wray  could  do  as  well  as  any  he  knew. 
The  Duchess  had  been  wise,  all  things  considered,  and 
Sir  Francis  thought  that,  in  the  circumstances,  he 
might  well  mistrust  his  own  judgment.  Why  should 
he  begrudge  a  word  of  appreciation  to  Wray,  know- 
ing that  he  would  not  give  it  more  readily  to  any  man 
on  earth? 

He  tried  to  frame  a  complimentary  phrase  in 
Wray's  behalf,  to  give  the  consent  which  had  been 
tacitly  demanded  of  him,  and  so  end,  once  for  all, 
the  pressure  of  a  temptation  under  which  his  spirit 
groaned.  Instead,  and  aware  that  he  but  nursed  his 
pain,  he  sought  to  temporize. 

"I  can't  see  that  there  is  any  hurry  about  coming  to 
a  decision,"  he  said. 

"I  must  know  my  own  mind,"  Janet  replied. 

"I  can't  help  you  there,"  he  cut  in  sharply. 

"You  can  if  you  will,"  she  pleaded.  "I've  no  one 
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else,  Frankie.  Auntie  thinks  only  of  the  money.  I 
keep  telling  myself  that  I  must  not  be  a  burden  to 
John.  But  shall  I  take  the  first  man  who  offers  him- 
self? You  know  so  much  more  about  these  things  than 
I  do.  And  besides  you  haven't  any  prejudices  one  way 
or  the  other." 

Sir  Francis,  finding  it  impossible  to  sit  a  moment 
longer,  rose  suddenly  and  turned  to  her. 

"I  should  say  that  Wray  would  make  you  a  very 
good  husband,"  he  blurted  out. 

"You  think  I  should  marry  him  then?" 

"Yes!" 

She  had  lowered  her  eyes  to  the  ground  the  instant 
he  had  fronted  her  and  for  a  moment  or  two  sat  very 
still,  bowed  forward.  Her  figure  drooped,  he  thought, 
but  he  was  too  much  concerned  with  the  tumult  of  his 
own  emotions  to  see  a  cause  for  this  aspect  of  de- 
jection. 

"Thank  you,  Frankie,"  she  said  at  length,  "I'll  do 
it."  She  stood  up  and  Foulke  averted  his  gaze  lest 
she  read  in  his  troubled  countenance  the  secret  of  his 
perturbation.  "I  see,"  she  went  on,  "that  you  are  an- 
noyed at  me  for  not  being  able  to  settle  my  own 
problems  and  that " 

He  knew  that  she  continued  to  speak  and  caught 
the  words  "I  am  sorry";  but  he  had  ceased  to  listen 
as  he  realized  how  she  had  explained  to  herself  the 
ungraciousness  he  had  exhibited  in  an  effort  to  hide 
his  feelings.  There  was  nothing  he  could  say  in  reply 
save  to  tell  her  the  truth.  That  he  would  not  dc, 
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thinking  it  better  that  she  should  remember  him  as  an 
unmannerly  friend  than  as  a  lover  who  had  nothing 
to  offer. 

She  stood  above  him  looking  across  the  valley 
cleansed  of  its  clinging  mists.  He  watched  her,  and  so 
beautiful  did  she  appear  that  he  could  scarcely  endure 
the  knowledge  that  she  was  lost  to  him. 

"Come,"  he  said,  gruffly,  "we  shall  be  late  for 
breakfast." 

"I  shan't  ever  be  here  again,"  she  murmured,  "and 
it  is  so  lovely.  I  was  just  saying  good-by  to  it." 

He  made  no  reply  to  this  and  in  another  moment 
she  stepped  down  from  the  jutting  rock.  Her  foot 
sought  a  rounded  stone  wedged  in  the  steep  hillside 
and,  as  she  shifted  her  weight  to  it,  it  rolled  out  of  its 
brown  niche  in  the  green  moss.  Uttering  a  little  cry  of 
dismay,  Janet  fell  forward  toward  Sir  Francis,  who 
caught  her  in  his  arms. 

With  a  swift  intake  of  the  breath  he  pressed  her 
close  and  felt  her  warm  body  yield  to  his  embrace. 
Their  eyes  met  and  in  hers  he  saw  a  joyous  surprise 
at  the  discovery  she  read  in  his  adoring  gaze.  In  their 
swimming  depths  he  found  a  glad  response  to  the 
clamoring  passion  that  throbbed  in  every  fiber  of  his 
trembling  flesh.  She  loved  him ! 

"Janet!"  he  half  sobbed,  and  pressed  his  eager  lips 
to  hers. 

In  that  moment  of  their  ecstasy  there  was  neither 
time  nor  space;  no  reckoning  of  the  morrow  and  no 
tribute  to  the  jealous  gods  of  destiny. 
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"We  can't  settle  anything  now,"  Janet  replied,  in 
answer  to  Foulke's  insistence  that  the  discovery  of 
their  love  altered  everything.  "I  can't  think,"  she 
added,  still  overwhelmed  by  the  amazing  revelation. 
Of  the  two,  she  was  more  conscious  of  the  lurking 
barrier  to  their  union ;  more  aware  that  what  had  hap- 
pened had  in  no  way  changed  the  conditions  which,  in 
their  rank,  were  deemed  fundamental.  Nor  did  she 
want  to  think  as  yet,  for  by  so  doing  she  would  dis- 
sipate the  rosy  mists  which  enveloped  her  sensations 
only  to  lay  bare  the  hard  outlines  of  a  reality  she  in- 
stinctively shunned.  She  desired  above  all  things  to 
prolong  a  beautiful  dream,  to  preserve  this  state  of 
exaltation  to  the  last  possible  moment,  half  con- 
scious of  the  ordeal  in  store  for  her  when  they  must 
awaken  to  examine  the  facts  of  a  perplexed  existence. 

Foulke,  less  patient  and  more  blind,  demanded  at 
once  that  definite  exchange  of  pledges  which  would 
assure  their  future  together.  He  asked  her  immediate 
assent  to  his  declaration  that  nothing  should  keep 
them  apart;  saying  that  in  exchange  for  worldly  con- 
siderations, which  he  agreed  in  other  circumstances 
might  be  important,  they  would  have  a  beautiful  love 
to  carry  them  through  the  uneventful  years  to  be 
passed  in  the  Arcadian  isolation  of  High  Foulkes- 
holme. 

205 
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"It's  all  so  different  now,"  he  kept  repeating. 

Thus  he  insisted  upon  dragging  her  back  from  a 
delightful  condition  of  rapture  to  an  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  her  thoughts,  when  her  feelings  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  discipline  of  her  mind.  She  wished  he 
wouldn't  do  it.  She  did  not  want  to  think.  Already  she 
was  considering  the  accident  which  had  brought 
about  a  disclosure  of  what  each  had  been  at  such 
pains  to  conceal.  She  had  stumbled  into  Frankie's 
arms  and  the  sudden  and  unexpected  physical  contact 
had  broken  through  the  armor  of  her  reserve.  Janet 
had  yielded  herself  willingly.  Whatever  the  outcome, 
she  would  have  no  regret.  Nor  could  any  future  rob 
her  of  her  poignant  joy;  but  was  a  rolling  stone  to 
change  the  course  of  their  lives,  to  alter  the  con- 
sidered factors  which  had  been  accepted  by  both  of 
them  as  determining  before  the  instant  of  that  first 
embrace?  As  her  brain  cleared  Janet,  with  a  sigh, 
braced  herself  to  refuse  her  consent  to  a  demand 
which  she  of  all  things  in  the  world  most  desired  to 
grant. 

They  had  seated  themselves  on  a  rock  and  very 
gently  she  withdrew  herself  from  his  arms.  While 
they  were  about  her,  she  could  not  keep  her  thoughts 
upon  the  matter  in  hand. 

"I  wish,  Frankie,  you  had  not  started  asking  ques- 
tions," she  said,  smiling  up  at  him. 

"I  wasn't  asking  questions.  I  was  stating  facts," 
he  retorted,  with  a  fine  air  of  decision. 

"Then  you  don't  care  whether  I  say  yes  or  no?" 

"Not  very  much,"  he  replied  promptly.  "All  I  want 
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is  your  consent  to  my  telling  our  aunt  at  once  that  we 
are  going  to  marry.  You  needn't  worry  about  her 
scolding.  I  shan't  let  her  bother  you." 

He  was  very  earnest  and  Janet  thought  him  charm- 
ing in  this  role  of  masterful  protector.  She  wanted  to 
kiss  him  again  but  refrained,  aware  that  what  she 
must  bring  herself  to  say  would  be  no  easier  for  him 
to  bear  accompanied  by  her  caresses. 

"You  mustn't  tell  Auntie  anything  about  it,"  she 
declared,  hating  the  necessity  which  even  for  a  time 
put  her  in  opposition  to  him,  although  she  believed 
firmly  that  sooner  or  later  he  must  agree  with  her. 

"Why  not?"  he  demanded  sharply.  "Don't  you 
want  to  marry  me?" 

"Oh,  if  I  only  could,"  she  murmured,  and  he  caught 
the  strong  note  of  yearning  in  her  voice. 

"There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  now,"  he  asserted, 
"unless — "  He  paused  wondering  if  she  could  still  be 
thinking  of  his  lost  fortune.  "You  do  love  me,  don't 
you,  Jan?"  he  burst  out. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  quickly,  "I  do  love  you, 
Frankie,  but  no  more  than  I  did  yesterday." 

"I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it,"  he  said, 
with  a  perplexed  expression  on  his  face  that  told  her 
the  task  ahead  of  her  would  be  no  easy  one.  "Every- 
thing has  changed  now." 

Janet  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

"That's  just  the  trouble,  Frankie.  Nothing  has 
changed  really." 

"How  can  you  say  that?"  he  asked.  "We  didn't 
know  yesterday  that  we  loved  each  other." 
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"You  knew  you  loved  me." 

"Of  course." 

"Then  why  didn't  you  tell  me  so?" 

"Because — "  he  began  and  stopped,  sensing  whither 
her  question  was  leading  him. 

"Because  you  didn't  think  we  ought  to  marry." 
Janet  finished  the  sentence  for  him,  speaking  gently, 
pained  at  the  need  of  combating  desires  she  shared 
with  him. 

"Everything's  changed  since  yesterday,"  he  reiter- 
ated, feeling  that  their  knowledge  of  a  mutual  affec- 
tion did,  in  truth,  make  a  world  of  difference  but  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  formulate  the  sudden  shift  in  his 
conception  of  what  was  best  for  her.  "When  I  didn't 
know  that  you  loved  me,"  he  went  on  clumsily,  try- 
ing to  explain,  "I  could  not  expect  you  to  marry  me 
without  giving  you  all  the  things  you  should  have  to 
make  you  happy.  Now,  since  you  do  care,  I  shan't  be 
asking  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  you  if " 

She  interrupted  with  a  sad  exclamation  of  protest. 

"It  isn't  I,  Frankie,  who  would  be  the  sacrifice."  It 
disturbed  her  to  see  by  his  look  of  surprise  that  he 
was  so  wholly  concerned  with  her  welfare  that  there 
was  no  room  in  his  thoughts  for  any  other  considera- 
tion. For  an  instant  she  wavered  in  her  resolve, 
tempted  by  her  compassion  for  him  and  her  own  great 
longing.  "Don't  you  see,"  she  pointed  out,  "that  your 
marriage  is  much  more  important  than  mine?" 

"No,  I  don't!"  he  replied  abruptly. 

"All  the  same  it  is,"  Janet  insisted.  "You  must 
marry  a  rich  woman  for  the  sake  of  your  house." 
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He  realized  now  what  was  in  her  mind  and  the 
motive  that  lay  behind  her  opposition.  It  was  with  bis 
interests  she  was  concerning  herself;  an  unselfish 
standpoint  very  difficult  to  combat  successfully. 

"That  isn't  your  affair,"  he  protested,  knowing  full 
well  the  weakness  of  this  assertion. 

"If  I  marry  you  it  will  be  very  much  my  affair," 
she  answered  promptly.  "Every  hour  of  every  day  I 
should  be  reminded  that  I  was  a  dowerless  girl  and 
that  because  of  me  the  Foulkes  of  High  Foulkesholme 
were  no  longer  seen  in  their  world.  I  shouldn't  dare, 
Frankie,  to  look  your  family  portraits  in  the  face," 
she  ended  with  a  regretful  little  laugh. 

"That  is  sheer  nonsense,"  he  burst  out. 

"You  know  it  isn't,"  she  went  on,  leaning  forward 
and  putting  a  warm  hand  on  the  top  of  his.  "Am  I  to 
be  less  considerate  of  your  future  than  you  were  of 
mine?  Oh,  my  dear,  if  there  were  only  you  and  I  to  be 
thought  of,  you  might  do  with  me  as  you  pleased.  I 
would  put  my  hand  in  yours  and  go  into  a  desert 
joyfully,  with  you  beside  me.  But  such  dreams  are  not 
for  us.  We've  been  born  to  obligations  we  can't  ignore. 
That's  the  price  we  pay  for  the  privileges  of  our  class. 
We  cannot  be  indifferent  to  them." 

Foulke  protested  unavailingly  and  with  an  increas- 
ing lack  of  force.  The  conviction  that  she  was  right 
grew  in  his  consciousness  as  his  emotions,  slower  to 
subside  than  Janet's,  became  more  temperate  under 
the  stress  of  mind  he  needed  to  oppose  her  arguments. 
Those  arguments  were  well  founded  in  the  very  roots 
of  his  being.  The  generations  back  of  him  had  made 
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their  varied  sacrifices  to  the  end  that  he  might  be  able 
to  maintain  the  prestige  of  their  lineage.  To  a  con- 
tinuance of  that  heritage  he  had  been,  so  far,  com- 
pletely insensible.  Already  by  reckless  gambling  he 
had  jeopardized  the  status  of  his  heir.  Janet  was  en- 
deavoring to  save  him  from  an  equally  reckless  dis- 
regard of  a  way  to  rehabilitate  the  fortunes  of  his 
house. 

He  did  not  admit  in  so  many  words  that  she  was 
right,  continuing  to  insist  that  their  mutual  love  made 
their  union  imperative.  Patiently  Janet  repeated  her 
denials,  aware  from  his  alternate  insistence  and  plead- 
ing that  he  could  pick  no  flaw  in  her  reasoning.  She 
wished  in  her  heart  that  he  might  hit  upon  the  argu- 
ment that  would  overcome  her  scruples.  It  was  no 
easy  battle  for  her  to  wage.  Later  it  was  comforting 
to  remember  that  even  in  the  heat  of  his  protestations, 
Foulke  had  never  hinted  a  doubt  of  her  love  for  him 
nor  made  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  his  demands 
a  proof  of  it. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  way  back  to  High 
Foulkesholme  they  rode  slowly  side  by  side  in  silence. 
Each  knew  that  the  hour  for  their  return  was  long 
passed  but  neither  cared  for  that.  They  were  conscious 
that  the  end  of  this  ride  was  the  termination  of  a 
precious  episode  in  their  lives,  doubly  precious  be- 
cause with  a  supreme  joy  had  come  the  strength  to 
withstand  its  allurement. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Foulke  when  they  came  within 
sight  of  the  house,  "that  Auntie  will  scold  because  we 
are  late." 
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"No  doubt,"  Janet  answered  indifferently. 

"I  don't  mind,  except  that  you  will  get  all  the 
blame." 

"What  difference  does  that  make,  Frankie?  I  can 
stop  her  scolding  with  a  word." 

He  turned  his  head  sharply  toward  her. 

"Are  you  still  thinking  of  marrying  Wray?"  he 
asked,  his  voice  husky. 

"No,  I  hadn't  been  thinking  of  it,"  she  replied,  "but 
why  shouldn't  I,  if  I  am  to  marry  somebody?  And  I'm 
sure  I  must,  to  save  myself  from  temptation.  As  to 
Mr.  Wray,  it  makes  less  difference  now  who  the  man 
is  than  it  did  before.  I  shan't  care." 

A  surprise  awaited  them  when  they  reached  the 
stables  which  deprived  them  of  a  final  word  or  even 
an  exchange  of  glances  to  set  a  seal  on  their  never-to- 
be-forgotten  hour.  Drawn  up  in  the  yard,  surrounded 
by  grooms  and  stable  boys  busy  with  the  horses,  was 
a  fine  traveling  coach,  blazoned  with  the  arms  of 
Blessington.  Foulke  recognized  them  at  once  and  dis- 
mounting, went  straight  to  it.  He  opened  the  door,  to 
be  met  by  a  blast  of  remonstrance. 

"Oh,  shut  it,  fool!"  came  the  chorus  amid  earnestly 
expressed  oaths. 

Sir  Francis,  unheeding,  looked  within  and  saw  three 
well-known  heads  bending  over  a  light  tabletop  bal- 
anced on  four  pairs  of  knees.  Horace  Blessington, 
Monte  Linton  and  Algy  Tasset  were  dicing  as  if  the 
fate  of  the  universe  hung  upon  each  cast.  Not  one  of 
them  looked  up  from  the  rolling  cubes;  but  while  the 
door  stood  ajar  continued  their  blasphemous  protests. 
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There  was  a  fourth  gentleman  in  the  carriage  who 
took  no  part  in  the  hazard  but  sat  back  upon  the 
cushions  as  if  inexpressibly  wearied  by  the  dull 
amusements  of  his  companions.  His  face,  dark  and 
saturnine,  was  unknown  to  Sir  Francis,  who  ignored 
him,  for,  in  his  reaction  to  the  heartrending  experi- 
ences of  the  morning,  he  was  enormously  glad  to  see 
these  devil-may-care  friends  of  his  prosperous  days. 
They  had  not  changed  in  the  slightest.  Linton's  great 
head  nodded  up  and  down  as  of  yore.  Tasset,  as  thin 
as  ever,  suggested  a  wasp,  alert  to  sting.  Horrie  Bless- 
ington,  fresh  and  rosy  as  a  boy  in  his  teens,  looked 
the  same  gay  and  pleasure-loving  friend. 

Foulke's  thoughts  halted  abruptly.  He  was  medi- 
tating upon  this  unexpected  visit  as  if  he  had  not  seen 
these  men  for  years.  In  reality  it  was  scarce  three 
weeks  since  he  had  parted  from  them.  He  burst  out 
laughing  as  he  realized  how  complete  had  been  his 
separation. 

"Come  out  and  show  yourselves,"  he  cried. 

"  Ton  my  soul,  'tis  Frankie  at  last,"  shouted  Bless- 
ington,  and  the  three  greeted  him  with  howls  of 
chaff,  but  made  no  move  to  step  down  from  the  coach. 

"Only  stopping  a  minute,"  Linton  growled,  as  the 
chorus  subsided. 

"Fact,  Frankie,"  Blessington  said  in  answer  to 
Foulke's  look  of  surprise.  "We  just  ran  up  from  Bath 
and — "  He  checked  himself  with  a  glance  at  the  dark- 
skinned  stranger,  then,  with  great  care  not  to  disturb 
the  table  on  the  knees  of  his  companions,  he  scram- 
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bled  out  of  the  carriage  and,  seizing  Foulke  by  the 
arm,  led  him  aside. 

"If  you're  not  going  to  stop,  Horrie,  I  don't  see 
why  you  came  at  all,"  Foulke  complained. 

"Must  get  rid  of  the  Spanish  chap,"  Blessington 
confided  in  a  low  tone.  "Can't  abide  the  fella  and 
that's  a  fact." 

"I  don't  want  him,"  Foulke  protested. 

"He  might  amuse  you,"  Blessington  insisted.  "You 
can  talk  Spanish  to  him.  He  hasn't  a  word  of  English 
and  all  I  know  of  his  silly  language  is  a  dirty  oath  or 
two,  and  that  doesn't  go  far  in  conversation,  now, 
does  it?" 

"Not  very,"  Foulke  agreed  with  a  smile. 

"Beside,  he's  looking  for  Joseph  Wray  who's  down 
here  somewhere  I'm  told." 

"He's  here." 

"I'm  surprised  to  hear  it — and  damned  unfriendly 
of  you  I  take  it  to  be  borrowing  money  of  that  fellow 
when  my  purse  is  always  open  to  you." 

"I  wouldn't  touch  his  money,"  Foulke  replied,  so 
earnestly  that  Blessington  gave  him  a  glance  of  sur- 
prise. 

"Egad,  you  don't  like  him  any  better  than  I  do." 

"I  like  him  so  little  that — "  Foulke  stopped  and 
Blessington  seemed  quite  able  to  supply  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sentence. 

"My  feeling  exactly;  but  we'll  owe  him  thanks  if 
he'll  take  the  Senor  off  our  hands." 

"What's  this  man's  name?" 
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"Don  Gonzales  Ramiro,  he  calls  himself,"  answered 
Blessington.  "He  seems  a  gentleman,  I'll  say  that  for 
him." 

"Where  on  earth  did  you  pick  him  up?" 

"I  didn't.  He  was  dropped  into  my  arms  by  Tippy 
Fallon.  You  know  Tippy,  the  Irish  naval  chap?" 

Foulke  nodded:  "Go  on  with  the  tale." 

"It's  not  much  of  a  tale.  Tippy  landed  in  Bristol 
a  week  ago.  From  there  he  hurried  up  to  Bath  with 
Don  Gonzales  in  tow  and  a  queer  enough  story  of 
how  he  found  the  fellow,  alone,  in  an  open  boat,  adrift 
miles  off  the  Spanish  coast." 

"Alone?" 

"Yes,  alone,  if  you  can  believe  Tippy,  who,  as  you 
know,  is  keen  for  a  good  yarn.  Anyway,  from  what  he 
says  the  Senor  Don  was  at  his  last  extremity  from 
sun  and  damned  little  to  eat.  But,  and  this  is  funny, 
he'd  a  chest  full  of  gold  doubloons  and  another 
crammed  with  silks  and  satins  fit  for  a  king.  He  tells 
Tippy  a  long  rigmarole  of  a  revolution  and  what  not 
in  Spain,  from  which  he's  fleeing  for  his  life.  So  Tippy 
judges  that  it  wasn't  quite  successful." 

"Clever  of  Tippy,"  Foulke  interjected. 

"So  I  thought,"  Blessington  agreed  with  a  grin, 
"and  of  course  it  may  all  be  true.  However,  pickin'  up 
a  gentleman  on  the  high  seas  gives  a  fella  a  sort  of 
responsibility;  so,  when  he  lands,  Tippy  trots  the 
Don  up  to  Bath  looking  for  Joseph  Wray.  He  is  the 
only  Englishman  Ramiro  seems  to  know.  Wray  not 
being  at  hand  and  Tippy  weary  of  his  Spanish  dere- 
lict, drops  him  into  my  arms  and  posts  to  London, 
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where,  I  haven't  a  doubt,  he  has  a  rendezvous  with  a 
wench.  There  I  am,  with  the  Senor  to  whom  I  can't 
talk.  He  doesn't  even  play,  Frankie;  but  sits  like  a 
death's  head  at  the  feast,  asking  continually  for  the 
Senor  de  Wrayo.  Believe  me  I  sought  diligently  for 
Joseph  and  had  word  last  night  that  he  was  in  this 
neighborhood.  Within  twelve  hours  I'm  here.  I  wish 
you  luck  with  your  Don  Gonzales  de  Ramiro.  Thank 
God,  I'll  soon  have  seen  the  last  of  his  long  face." 

"Wray  can  look  after  him,"  Foulke  said,  dismissing 
the  Spaniard  from  his  thoughts  for  the  time  being. 
"Now  that  you're  here,  Horrie,  I  want  you  to  stay." 

"My  dear  Frankie,  nothing  would  please  me  more," 
Blessington  lied  glibly,  the  country  being  to  him  an- 
other name  for  the  horrors;  "but  I'm  engaged."  He 
ceased  abruptly,  looking  over  Foulke's  shoulder  so 
intently  that  the  latter  turned  to  see  what  so  strongly 
attracted  his  friend's  attention. 

Not  far  away,  Janet,  having  seen  to  the  comfort  of 
the  horses,  was  leaving  the  stable  yard  by  the  arched 
entrance.  Unconsciously  she  had  turned  for  a  glance 
at  Foulke,  and  Blessington  had  caught  sight  of  her 
face.  In  silence  they  watched  her  disappear. 

"No  wonder  you  quitted  Bath,"  railed  Blessington, 
"with  such  a  fair " 

"Just  a  moment,  Horrie,"  Foulke  cut  in.  "The  lady 
is  Mistress  Janet  Amory,  a  niece  of  the  Duchess  of 
Eastminster  and  in  some  sort  a  cousin  of  mine.  I 
didn't  know  they  were  here  and  afford  them  scant  en- 
tertainment. I'm  certain  they  would  welcome  a  di- 
version." 
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"  Ton  honor,  I'm  tempted,"  said  Blessington,  his 
eyes  still  upon  the  opening  through  which  the  girl 
had  passed. 

"Better  stay  then,"  urged  Foulke.  "I'll  wager  you'll 
not  find  the  days  dull  nor  the  evenings  without  inter- 
est. The  nights  you  can  spend  at  hazard  with  Monte 
and  Algy  and  perhaps  Wray." 

"Ah,  Master  Wray!"  exclaimed  Blessington  signifi- 
cantly. 

"He  was  invited  here  by  the  Duchess." 

"But  she's  far  too  beautiful  to  waste  on  Joseph 
Wray.  Aren't  you  in  love  with  her,  Frankie?" 

"Can  you  doubt  it?  I'm  more  in  love  with  her  than 
I  like  to  think,"  replied  Foulke,  so  earnestly  that 
Blessington  whistled  softly. 

"By  Heaven,  Frankie,  she's  caught  you." 

"She  has,"  admitted  Foulke,  "and  therein  is  small 
gain  for  me,  seeing  that  I  haven't  the  wherewithal  to 
marry." 

Blessington  nodded  understandingly:  "And  Joseph 
Wray  has  in  abundance?" 

"Yes." 

"I'll  stop  a  bit,  Frankie,"  said  Blessington  slowly, 
and  the  two  turned  back  to  the  carriage. 

Neither  Monte  Linton  nor  Algy  Tasset  seemed 
overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  remaining  even  a 
short  time  at  High  Foulkesholme,  they  having  missed 
the  sight  of  Janet,  but  Foulke  promising  that  every 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  them  to  indulge  their 
passion  for  hazard,  they  were  somewhat  mollified. 
In  Spanish,  he  then  welcomed  Don  Ramiro  and,  at 
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the  sound  of  his  own  language,  that  gentleman  bright- 
ened so  surprisingly  that  his  somber  expression 
changed  to  one  of  sprightly  animation.  Indeed  he 
leaped  from  the  coach  and  embraced  his  host  enthusi- 
astically. 

"Senor,"  he  cried,  and  at  the  first  few  words  of  his 
Castilian  speech,  Foulke  knew  that,  at  the  least,  it 
was  a  Spanish  gentleman  who  would  be  his  guest. 
"Senor,  you  cannot  know  how  I  am  overwhelmed  with 
gratitude.  What  these  last  days  have  been  to  me! 
Christo!  Not  a  word  could  I  understand.  Not  a  word 
could  I  say.  It  has  been  a  hell  on  earth."  And  so  on, 
intensely  voluble,  while  Sir  Francis  taking  his  arm 
led  him  to  the  house  followed  by  the  others. 

It  was  no  surprise  though  something  of  a  satisfac- 
tion to  Foulke  to  note  the  hearty  welcome  the 
Duchess  gave  these  new  guests.  She  took  such  com- 
plete charge  of  them  that  Sir  Francis  felt  at  liberty  to 
slip  off  by  himself  to  review  with  as  much  calmness 
as  he  could  muster  the  events  of  the  early  morning. 

Janet's  contention  that  he  must  consider  the  wel- 
fare of  his  house  he  admitted  to  himself  as  valid. 
Several  hours  of  bitter  contemplation  brought  only 
confirmation  of  his  belief  that  in  love  as  well  as  at  the 
gaming-table  luck  was  against  him.  The  perverse  fate 
that  had  decreed  the  wasting  of  his  patrimony  seemed 
equally  potent  to  withhold  from  his  lips  the  cup  of 
happiness  he  was  eager  to  drain.  With  the  same  forti- 
tude he  had  displayed  in  meeting  the  loss  of  his  for- 
tune he  must  face  the  immensely  greater  trial  of  re- 
linquishing all  hope  of  making  Janet  Amory  his  wife. 
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Nor  could  he  flee  the  scene  of  his  disaster.  He  must 
remain  where  he  was,  smiling  while  his  heart  ached, 
to  see  another  win  the  girl  for  whom  he  would  give 
his  life  with  a  brave  bearing.  Only  by  courage  to  en- 
dure without  complaint  could  he  help  Janet  through 
the  ordeal  ahead  of  her,  and  only  thus  could  he  de- 
serve the  love  she  bore  him. 

The  dining-room  that  evening  rang  with  gay  laugh- 
ter such  as  had  not  been  heard  there  in  a  generation. 
The  Duchess  presided  with  an  adroit  ease,  enjoying  to 
the  full  all  those  bits  of  gossip  from  the  world  of 
fashion  which  were  as  music  in  her  ears.  Janet,  never 
more  lovely  to  Foulke's  thinking,  played  a  quiet  but 
by  no  means  colorless  part,  accepting  the  homage  of 
the  men  without  embarrassment  and  replying  to  ex- 
travagant phrases  with  a  humorous  twist  of  speech 
which  delighted  their  jaded  taste.  Even  Monte  Linton 
was  impressed  and  exhibited  the  rare  wit  of  which 
he  was  master  when  he  chose  to  make  the  effort.  Tas- 
set,  a  confirmed  woman-hater,  paid  the  girl  delicate 
compliments  without  a  trace  of  the  caustic  satire 
which  was  characteristic  of  his  usual  talk.  Joseph 
Wray  showed  no  sign  of  annoyance  at  the  intrusion 
of  those  whom  he  must  perceive  were  possible  rivals 
for  Janet's  favor.  He  was  left  more  or  less  in  the  back- 
ground, for  it  was  Horrie  Blessington  who  strove  to 
lead  and  succeeded,  paying  marked  court  to  Janet 
who  seemed  in  no  way  put  out  by  his  frankly  ex- 
pressed admiration.  Foulke,  viewing  this  animated 
scene  in  which  Janet  was  the  central  figure,  foresaw 
that  in  London  she  would  be  a  reigning  toast  among 
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the  most  glittering  coterie  of  English  dandies.  It  was 
evident  also  that  she  would  find  pleasure  amid  such 
surroundings,  and  this  fortified  his  determination  to 
let  no  act  nor  prayer  of  his  deprive  her  of  the  op- 
portunity. 

When  at  length  the  Duchess  and  Janet  left  the 
gentlemen  to  their  wine  Foulke  drew  his  chair  beside 
that  of  Senor  Ramiro.  As  host  it  was  clearly  his  duty 
to  look  to  the  entertainment  of  his  foreign  guest, 
especially  as  Joseph  Wray  had  shown  no  more  than 
a  formal  interest  in  the  Spaniard.  Foulke  had  noted 
their  meeting,  which  was  without  effusion  on  either 
side,  and  judged  their  former  intercourse  to  be  finan- 
cial rather  than  social. 

The  others  of  the  company  grouped  themselves  at 
the  far  end  of  the  table,  leaving  Foulke  and  Don 
Ramiro  to  themselves,  an  arrangement  which  suited 
the  former  admirably,  his  mood  craving  quiet  and  an 
opportunity  to  relax  from  his  need  to  keep  up  a 
spirited  front  which  he  was  far  from  feeling. 

A  courteous  word  or  two  was  enough  to  start  the 
Spaniard  who,  deprived  for  so  long  of  a  chance  to 
talk,  took  advantage  of  the  occasion.  Sir  Francis  only 
half  listening,  put  in  a  question  now  and  then  to 
keep  the  other  going;  but  in  reality  scarce  heeded 
him. 

"And  so  our  revolution,  failed,  Senor.  We  were 
betrayed." 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  an  explanation  Ramiro 
held  to  be  due  to  this  Englishman  who  had  offered 
him  hospitality. 
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"It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  you,  no  doubt?" 
Foulke  remarked  politely. 

"For  me,  it  meant  exile,  but  what  of  that?  I  and 
many  others  mourn  the  loss  of  a  great  leader,  Senor. 
A  man  who  would  have  made  Spain  once  more  the 
ruler  of  the  world." 

Sir  Francis  ceased  to  hear.  He  had  no  interest  in 
the  political  intrigues  of  Spain  and,  having  given  an- 
other fillip  to  Don  Ramiro's  monologue,  he  let  his 
thoughts  fly  back  to  Janet. 

"As  I  said,  Senor,  we  were  betrayed  on  the  eve  of 
our  great  coup,  and  the  Don  Placido  de  Gamma  was 
killed  before  he  could  escape  the  country." 

"Who  was  killed?"  demanded  Foulke,  suddenly 
alert  as  the  name  awakened  vague  memories. 

"Don  Placido  de  Gamma,  Senor.  A  man  destined  to 
be " 

Foulke  remembered.  The  eerie  scene  in  the  hut  near 
Bath  came  vividly  to  mind:  Giles  Terry's  racked  body 
atop  a  stilted  chair;  the  woman  Kate  with  her  veiled 
eyes.  It  was  to  the  Don  Placido  de  Gamma  that  the 
fortune  in  jewels  had  been  consigned. 

"This  gentleman  you  speak  of,  Senor,  was  he  known 
along  the  Spanish  Main  by  any  chance?"  Foulke 
asked  the  question  with  as  casual  an  air  as  he  could 
manage.  He  had  no  wish  to  betray  the  growing  ex- 
citement he  felt. 

"Yes,  Senor,"  replied  Don  Ramiro,  "De  Gamma 
was  well  known  there " 

"I  have  heard  of  one  such  who  dealt  in  costly 
gems,"  Foulke  cut  in. 
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"The  same  gentleman,  in  truth  one  far  above  the 
rank  of  a  merchant,"  Don  Gonzales  asserted.  "That 
traffic  he  maintained  as  a  blind  to  his  real  intentions. 
Also,  it  served  two  purposes;  one  to  gather  money, 
the  other  to  recruit  followers.  He  had  many  ships  to 
transport  them  and " 

Again  Foulke  ceased  to  listen.  There  was  no  doubt 
in  his  mind  that  the  De  Gamma  of  Ramiro  was  the 
same  man  for  whom  Giles  Terry  had  sought  in  the 
town  of  Cartagena  three  years  before.  And  he  was 
dead! 

The  two  obstacles  to  Foulke's  undertaking  the  re- 
covery of  the  jewels  were  overcome.  The  fine  sense  of 
honor  which  would  have  forced  him  to  seek  out  De 
Gamma  when  he  found  the  treasure  need  not  now 
deter  him.  The  sole  individual,  so  far  as  Foulke 
knew,  who  could  reveal  its  ownership,  was  no  more. 

On  the  night  he  had  heard  the  tale  there  had  been 
no  stake  save  riches  in  the  balance.  He  had  not 
known  Janet  Amory  then.  Now,  with  that  fortune 
won,  Janet  might  be  his.  For  such  a  reward  he  was 
ready  to  brave  any  danger,  even  to  torture  on  the 
rack. 

A  maddening  thought  assailed  him.  Had  Giles 
Terry  found  another  needy  nobleman  for  Kate  to 
entrust  with  her  secret?  That  fact  Foulke  must  dis- 
cover without  delay.  Before  even  Janet  was  up  next 
morning  Sir  Francis,  astride  Molly-O,  was  galloping 
along  the  road  to  Bath. 


BOOK  III 


CHAPTER  I 

Torn  between  an  exultant  hope  and  a  fear  that  he 
would  be  too  late,  Foulke  rode  furiously  during  the 
early  hours  of  a  cloudless  day.  Arriving  at  Bath,  he 
sought  the  lane  through  which  he  had  walked  the 
night  he  had  encountered  Giles  Terry.  His  memory 
of  the  place  was  vague.  When  he  left  the  hut,  his 
mind  had  been  in  a  tumult  from  his  reaction  to  a  tale 
of  dreadful  suffering,  and  the  screams  of  the  cripple 
still  sounded  in  his  ears.  Now  he  pulled  Molly-0  into 
a  walk  and  looked  about  him.  No  dwelling  of  any  sort 
was  in  sight  and  the  surrounding  country  awakened 
no  memories. 

He  stopped  his  horse  and  sat  for  a  time  perplexed, 
his  spirits  sorely  depressed.  He  asked  himself  why 
he  continued  to  struggle  against  the  misfortunes 
which  dogged  his  every  step?  High  hopes  were  only 
the  prelude  to  further  suffering.  Overcome  by  a  sense 
of  futility,  he  took  up  the  reins  to  turn  the  mare's 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  town.  He  meant  to  rest 
her  before  he  went  back  to  High  Foulkesholme  with 
nothing  gained  but  the  assurance  that  ill  luck  was  still 
his  portion. 

At  that  moment,  a  hundred  yards  or  so  ahead,  a 
woman  rose  from  the  bushes  and  beckoned  him  on- 
ward. He  recognized  her  instantly,  and,  spurring 
Molly-0  forward,  reached  her  side  and  dismounted. 

"I've  been  on  the  outlook  for  you,  Sir  Francis," 
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Kate  said,  before  he  could  utter  the  momentous  ques- 
tion on  his  lips. 

"Have  you  shared  the  secret?" 

"Not  yet." 

Her  answer  banished  Foulke's  dejection  and  with 
a  lighter  heart  he  followed  through  a  narrow,  over- 
grown path  to  a  tiny  cabin.  Tethering  Molly-O,  he 
entered  it  on  the  heels  of  his  imperturbable  guide. 

"He  has  come,  as  I  foretold,"  she  announced  to 
Giles  Terry,  whom  they  found  seated  crookedly  upon 
his  scaffoldlike  chair.  Kate  and  Foulke  ranged  them- 
selves on  opposite  sides  of  the  table  and  it  was  as 
if  no  one  of  them  had  moved  since  that  memorable 
night.  Only  the  light  was  different.  There  were  no 
candle  flames  to  fling  shadows  athwart  mysterious 
corners. 

"I've  come  to  tell  you  that  Don  Placido  de  Gamma 
is  dead,"  Sir  Francis  began,  after  a  short  silence. 

"Ah,"  murmured  Terry,  comprehending  the  pur- 
port of  this  announcement.  "Now  there  is  nobody 
who  knows  to  whom  the  jewels  belong." 

"Exactly,"  Foulke  agreed.  "So  long  as  the  Don 
lived,  I  could  not,  in  honor,  lift  the  treasure.  I  should 
have  felt  bound  to  seek  its  owners.  Now  there  is  no 
obstacle.  I  will  undertake  the  adventure." 

He  caught  Kate's  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 

"There  is  another  reason,"  she  stated,  in  her  curi- 
ous, unemotional  voice. 

"None  that  need  be  discussed  between  us,"  he  re- 
joined. 

"It  is  not  necessary,"  she  replied.  "Since  you  have 
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returned  here,  Sir  Francis,  I  know  that  there  is  a 
maid  in  the  land  for  whom  you  have  a  great  regard." 

So  detached  was  this  woman  that  Foulke  over- 
came his  distaste  to  making  the  admission  she  in- 
vited. 

"There  is  such  a  maid,"  he  confessed. 

"Then  Giles  and  I  can  be  certain  that  you  will  do 
your  best  to  recover  our  treasure,"  she  said  evenly. 
"Of  your  honor  we  never  had  a  doubt.  We  are  now 
assured  of  your  zeal.  To  win  his  beloved  there  is 
nothing  a  strong  man  will  not  do." 

"When  will  you  start,  Sir  Francis?"  asked  Terry, 
a  fret  of  impatience  in  his  tone. 

"As  soon  as  all  can  be  made  ready,"  answered 
Foulke.  "There  is  the  matter  of  a  vessel,  first  of  all. 
I  have  a  suitable  one  in  mind  which  may  be  avail- 
able if  I  am  not  too  late.  Then  there  is  the  money 
necessary  to  fit  her  out.  I  hope  to  raise  that  by  a 
mortgage  on  my  estate.  If  I  am  fortunate  in  these 
two  items  the  rest  will  be  easy  and  I  should  be  upon 
the  seas  in  a  fortnight.  Unhappily  I  cannot  count 
upon  smooth  sailing,  for,  as  you  know,  my  luck  is 
not  of  the  best." 

"It  shall  be  my  task  to  repair  that,"  Kate  said. 
Going  to  a  cupboard,  she  opened  a  box  and  returned 
with  something  in  her  hand.  "Have  these  always  with 
you,"  she  advised,  placing  on  the  table  between  them 
a  pair  of  silver  dice. 

Picking  them  up,  Sir  Francis  inspected  them  curi- 
ously, never  before  having  seen  any  like  them.  They 
were  of  solid  metal  and  the  pips  were  small  black 
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pearls,  deeply  set.  Between  these,  fine  lines  were  en- 
graved in  an  intricate  pattern. 

"If  they  will  change  my  luck  you  may  be  sure  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  them  by  me/'  he  said,  with  a 
nod  to  Kate;  "but  I  should  say  they  were  of  no  small 
value." 

"They  are  priceless,"  the  woman  answered,  "not 
for  the  silver  and  the  pearls,  but  for  the  charm  they 
carry." 

"I  cannot  think  they  did  so  well  by  you,"  Sir 
Francis  replied,  having  in  mind  the  tale  she  had 
told. 

"Without  them,"  she  answered,  "I  might  never 
have  met  Giles.  Without  them,  he  and  I  might  never 
have  escaped  from  Cartagena.  Without  them,  we 
might  have  died  at  sea,  no  vessel  sighting  our  small 
boat.  Who  can  tell,  Sir  Francis?  It  is  my  belief  that 
in  spite  of  all  our  suffering  there  was  a  large  measure 
of  good  luck  which  saved  us  two  alive." 

"Then  they  are  not  only  for  the  gambler  who 
stakes  his  all  upon  the  hazard?" 

"They  will  serve  him,  too,"  Kate  explained,  "al- 
though they  are  fair  dice  with  no  trixy  device  to  turn 
just  so  at  the  will  of  him  who  tosses  them.  Nor  will 
they  always  win.  Sometimes  they  will  fail;  but  in 
the  end,  Sir  Francis,  he  who  holds  them  will  gain 
his  desire.  Take  them  with  you.  They  may  indeed 
save  your  life  as  they  did  mine.  You  must  bring  them 
back  to  me.  They  are  only  loaned  to  you." 

More  than  glad  to  have  a  talisman  to  counteract 
his  evil  fortunes,  Foulke  pocketed  the  dice  with  a 
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word  of  thanks  and  a  promise  to  return  them.  Then, 
urged  by  a  growing  desire  for  action,  he  came  di- 
rectly to  the  matter  in  hand. 

"Now  for  our  agreement,"  he  said.  "There  should 

be  a  paper  drawn — " 

"Not  between  us,"  Giles  Terry  cut  in.  "We  have 
your  word,  Sir  Francis.  A  quarter  of  the  treasure 
should  come  to  us.  That  we  count  a  fair  division, 

and ■" 

"But—"  Sir  Francis  interrupted  in  his  turn. 

"It  is  just,"  Kate  said  decisively. 

"I  had  in  mind  an  equal  share,"  Foulke  suggested. 

"No,"  Kate  insisted,  "you  must  bear  the  expenses 
of  the' adventure.  Moreover  there  will  be  the  risk; 
for  remember,  Sir  Francis,  the  man  stakes  his  life 
who  seeks  this  treasure.  A  quarter  of  the  whole  will 
make  us  rich  and  if  we  live  to  be  a  hundred  we  shall 
not  have  spent  the  half  of  it." 

"Very  good,"  agreed  Foulke.  "Now  for  the  place 
where  the  jewels  are  hid.  I  am  anxious  to  hasten  into 
Bath  to  discover  if  the  vessel  I  spoke  of  is  still  avail- 
able." .„ 

"Then  you  will  undertake  the  voyage?  Giles 
asked  solemnly,  as  one  demanding  a  pledge. 

"I  will!" 

"No  matter  what  turn  your  fortune  may  take  be- 
fore you  start?"  Kate  questioned. 

"I  can  think  of  nothing  that  shall  stop  me,"  Foulke 

assured  her. 

"Yet,  before  I  tell  you  the  secret,  I  must  have  your 
word  that  nothing  shall  stop  you,"  she  insisted. 
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"You  have  it,"  Foulke  replied  soberly.  "Short  of 
death,  I  shall  go  to  Cartagena  to  seek  for  that  packet 
of  jewels  if  you  tell  me  where  it  lies  hidden." 

Kate  rose  and  moved  toward  the  doorway. 

"Come  with  me,"  she  said.  "I  will  show  you  out- 
side." 

Sir  Francis  looked  at  Giles  Terry. 

"It  is  my  desire  not  to  know,"  the  cripple  an- 
swered the  unspoken  question.  "There  is  a  man  in 
Cartagena  whom  I  still  fear.  Kate  will  tell  you  alone, 
and  on  your  journey  may  you  have  good  fortune. 
Were  I  a  man  again  I  would  go  with  you.  I  am  but 
the  shadow  of  a  man,  and  a  coward."  He  let  his  head 
drop  into  his  folded  arms,  sprawled  awkwardly  across 
the  table,  and  Foulke  left  him  thus. 

Choosing  a  sandy  spot  within  the  hidden  lane, 
Kate  smoothed  it  with  a  stick  she  had  picked  up. 
Then,  tracing  in  the  dust,  she  drew  a  diagram  of  the 
Casa  Teresa  in  far-off  Cartagena.  Foulke  watched  her 
intently,  surprised  at  the  precision  of  her  movements 
and  the  apparent  accuracy  of  her  design. 

"Here,  Sir  Francis,"  she  began  at  length,  pointing, 
"is  the  roadway  past  the  casa  and  here  is  the  door 
where  Giles  knocked  that  first  night  I  saw  him. 
This  is  the  patio  through  which  he  went  to  his  tor- 
ture." 

Thus  illustrating  each  step  in  Giles  Terry's  trag- 
edy, Kate  drew  a  plan  of  the  place  and  its  environs, 
even  to  the  path  up  from  the  sea  and  the  contour 
of  the  coast  near  by.  So  exact  was  her  description 
and  so  plain  the  diagram  that  Foulke  could  not  fail 
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to  gain  a  clear  picture  of  the  casa  and  the  surround- 
ing country. 

"And  here,"  Kate  concluded,  driving  the  point  of 
her  stick  into  the  sand,  "here  you  will  find  the  packet 
of  jewels  where  I  hid  them.  Look  closely,  Sir  Francis, 
and  keep  the  spot  in  your  memory.  This  plan  will 
never  be  drawn  again  and  in  a  moment  no  trace  of 
it  will  be  left." 

While  Foulke  studied  the  drawings,  Kate  mur- 
mured on  in  a  language  strange  to  him.  A  gypsy  in- 
cantation, he  guessed,  to  assure  the  success  of  his 
venture.  Or  perhaps  a  curse,  should  he  fail  her.  Sir 
Francis  did  not  know  or  greatly  care.  He  had  the 
secret  and  held  himself  above  treachery.  At  length 
he  stood  upright  with  a  nod  to  the  woman  to  show 
that  he  had  mastered  the  matter. 

A  few  swift  strokes  of  the  stick  obliterated  all  the 
lines  she  had  made. 

"Only  you  and  I  in  all  the  world,  Sir  Francis 
Foulke,  know  where  those  jewels  lie,"  she  said.  "Go 
and  find  them.  There  is  nothing  more  for  you  to  learn 
here.  What  may  befall,  only  the  stars  can  tell.  Per- 
haps they  will  be  favorable.  Perhaps  not.  Keep  the 
silver  dice  on  your  person.  You  will  have  need  of  all 
their  luck." 

With  a  promise  to  do  his  utmost,  Sir  Francis  rode 
away,  driven  by  an  urgent  desire  to  find  the  Vicomte 
de  Grenat  and  discover  if  at  last  his  fortune  had 
changed. 


CHAPTER  II 

Arriving  at  Bath,  Foulke  sought  De  Grenat  at  his 
inn,  but  found  him  absent. 

"Where  has  he  gone?"  he  demanded  of  the  valet. 

"To  Bristol,  milor',"  the  man  answered,  giving 
Foulke  his  one  title  for  all  English  gentlemen. 

"Are  you  certain?"  Foulke  persisted. 

"Absolument,  milor'.  He  is  upon  the  business  of 
selling  the  yacht." 

Foulke  turned  on  his  heel  without  a  further  word 
and,  mounting  his  faithful  mare,  headed  her  for 
Bristol. 

"You're  tired,  old  girl,"  he  whispered  in  Molly-O's 
ear,  "but  you  must  do  your  best  for  me.  There  will 
be  a  long  rest  for  you  at  the  end,  no  matter  what 
happens." 

Riding  through  the  town,  he  went  directly  to  the 
harbor  and  in  the  fairway  floated  the  vessel  he 
'sought.  L'Aventuriere,  the  Vicomte  had  called  her 
and  Foulke,  noting  her  slim  and  graceful  lines, 
thought  her  well  named.  He  longed  to  command  her, 
while  he  realized  that  even  at  that  moment  she  might 
be  beyond  his  reach. 

He  was  about  to  seek  a  waterman  to  row  him  to 
the  ship,  hoping  to  find  her  owner  aboard  her,  when 
a  hail  from  behind  turned  him  sharply  around. 

"Can  it  really  be  Sir  Francis  Foulke?" 
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He  faced  De  Grenat  striding  toward  him. 

"You're  the  very  man  I'm  looking  for,"  he  cried, 
leaving  Molly-O's  side  and  grasping  the  other's  out- 
stretched hand  eagerly. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  mon  ami,"  said  the  French- 
man, "it  was  not  you  but  your  horse  I  recognized. 
She  is  the  most  lovely  animal  in  the  world.  Have  you 
come  to  give  her  up  to  me?"  He  ended  with  a  laugh 
to  show  that  his  words  were  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 

"I  came  to  see  you  about  L'Aventuriere.  I  hear  you 
are  about  to  sell  her." 

"A  man  has  made  me  an  offer.  He  was  to  meet  me 
here  at  this  moment.  He  is  not  here  and  the  yacht — 
she  is  a  burden  to  me.  Take  her,  mon  cber,  as  a  gift 
from  a  friend." 

"I  can  hardly  do  that,"  said  Foulke.  "I  had  in  mind 
to  accept  your  invitation  to  borrow  her  for  a  voyage ; 
but  if  someone  wants  to  buy  her " 

"Let  us  play  for  her,"  the  Vicomte  suggested 
lightly.  "The  horse  against  the  yacht.  Perhaps  your 
fortune  has  changed  and  you  will  win  both.  Frankly, 
I  hope  so,  for  since  last  we  played  together  it  seems 
I  cannot  lose  and  therefore  owe  you  much  for  break- 
ing my  ill  luck." 

For  a  moment  Sir  Francis  hesitated.  Next  to  Janet 
Amory,  the  mare  was  the  dearest  thing  in  his  life,  the 
creature  he  loved  most.  Yet  he  felt  it  right  that  he 
should  stake  something  precious  to  him  and,  in  view 
of  the  possible  sale  of  the  yacht,  he  could  not,  in  de- 
cency, accept  it  as  a  free  gift.  De  Granat,  noting  his 
reluctance,  renewed  his  first  generous  offer. 
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"Take  the  boat,  mon  ami,  and  keep  the  mare.  I 
know  your  feeling  for  her." 

"No,  De  Grenat,  if  you  are  willing  to  lay  such  odds 
I  shall  be  glad  to  accept  them.  Come,  we  will  play 
upon  this  piling  here.  The  best  four  throws  out  of 
seven." 

They  moved  across  the  dock,  Molly-0  following 
close  upon  the  heels  of  her  master. 

"I  have  no  dice,"  said  the  Vicomte. 

"I  have  these,"  Foulke  suggested,  taking  the  silver 
cubes  out  of  his  pocket  and  handing  them  to  the 
Frenchman. 

"Ah,  but  these  are  interesting,"  he  murmured. 
"You  should  win  with  them." 

"I'm  told  they  will  bring  me  luck.  I  do  not  know, 
never  having  played  since  my  last  game  with  you. 
Shall  we  test  them?" 

"By  all  means,"  cried  De  Grenat.  "I  wish  you  good 
fortune,  Sir  Francis,  but  I  warn  you  my  luck  is  capi- 
tal. I  shall  win  your  horse." 

They  played  in  silence  and  the  first  three  casts 
Foulke  lost.  Before  the  fourth  throw  he  jumped  to 
his  feet. 

"Your  pardon,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  bid  my 
Molly-0  farewell  while  she  is  still  mine."  Without 
more  ado  he  went  to  the  patient  mare,  standing 
watching  as  if  indeed  she  understood  what  was  going 
forward,  and  planted  a  kiss  upon  her  soft  nose.  "It 
takes  more  than  silver  dice  to  change  my  luck  at 
hazard,"  he  remarked,  unable  to  conceal  his  bitter- 
ness as  he  came  back  to  De  Grenat's  side. 
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"Ah,  mon  ami,"  murmured  the  Frenchman.  "It 
goes  to  my  heart  to  see  you  lose  such  a  dear  friend; 
but  what  would  you?  I  cannot  deny  a  great  desire 
to  own  her,  while  this  I  can  assure  you:  Should  the 
gods  give  her  to  me  she  will  always  be  treated  as  a 
lady." 

"If  I  am  to  lose  her,  I  know  of  no  other  man  to 
whom  I  would  more  willingly  give  her  up.  It  is  your 
cast,  monsieur." 

They  resumed  their  play  and  the  next  four  throws 
Foulke  won. 

Sir  Francis  scarcely  heard  the  sincere  congratula- 
tions De  Grenat  showered  on  him.  His  winning  of  the 
yacht  seemed  to  put  a  cap  upon  the  hope  that  had 
been  growing  within  him.  His  luck  had  changed!  So 
full  of  confidence  did  he  become  that  he  was  ready 
to  back  his  fortune  to  the  last  extremity,  with  Janet 
Amory  for  reward  at  the  end.  His  desire  was  to 
hasten  to  High  Foulkesholme  upon  the  instant,  but 
that  could  not  be.  Molly-0  must  be  rested  and  De 
Grenat  was  insistent  that  he  take  over  the  command 
of  L' Aventuriere  at  once. 

"I  am  determined  to  be  rid  of  the  vessel  to-day, 
mon  chert"  cried  the  Frenchman.  "Come,  let  us  go 
out  to  her.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  introduce  you." 

Leaving  Molly-0  in  a  near-by  stable  with  grain 
a-plenty  and  of  the  best,  Foulke  and  De  Grenat  had 
themselves  rowed  to  the  yacht. 

"She's  a  beauty!"  Sir  Francis  exclaimed  with 
marked  enthusiasm. 

"You  think  so?"  the  Frenchman  remarked  indirTer- 
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ently.  "For  me,  she  is  not  of  interest.  Here  is  Pierre 
Jolon,  her  sailing-master.  You  will  find  him  a  good 
man  I  think,  though  I  know  nothing  about  boats." 

He  was  a  short,  rugged  man,  this  Pierre  Jolon,  and 
Foulke  liked  the  clear,  unblinking  eyes  that  met  his. 
He  seemed  in  no  way  surprised  to  learn  of  the  trans- 
fer of  ownership  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  indiffer- 
ently. 

"Monsieur  le  Vicomte  has  never  understood  a  ves- 
sel," he  remarked.  "He  has  no  love  for  L'Aventuriere. 
I  hope,  monsieur,"  he  went  on  addressing  Foulke  di- 
rectly, "that  you  have  more  of  an  eye  for  beauty." 

Foulke  made  haste  to  satisfy  the  master  on  this 
point  and,  before  he  left  for  the  shore,  he  told  him 
of  his  plans. 

"We  sail  for  the  Spanish  Main." 

"Bon!"  cried  Pierre  Jolon.  "When,  monsieur?" 

"Just  as  soon  as  I  can  have  her  outfitted  for  the 
voyage,"  Foulke  answered,  and  they  talked  of  what 
was  needed  until  the  Vicomte,  becoming  impatient, 
drew  Sir  Francis  away. 

"I  shall  return  shortly,"  Foulke  told  Jolon  as  he 
went  over  the  side  to  be  rowed  ashore  in  his  own  gig 
by  sailors  of  his  own  crew. 

Excusing  himself  from  the  Vicomte,  whom  he 
promised  to  rejoin  at  the  inn,  Foulke  paid  a  short 
visit  to  his  man  of  business,  a  lawyer  by  the  name  of 
Freeman.  He  confided  to  this  gentleman  as  much  of 
his  plans  as  he  deemed  necessary  to  open  negoti- 
ations for  the  mortgage  he  proposed  to  raise  on  the 
estate. 
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"But,  Sir  Francis,"  Mr.  Freeman  demurred,  "these 
matters  cannot  be  settled  in  a  moment." 

"The  usurers  must  talk,  I  suppose,"  said  Foulke. 
"Tell  them  anything  you  like,  only  get  the  money 
quickly." 

"It  is  not  so  easy  as  you  think,"  the  lawyer  began 
to  explain,  "and  most  certainly  they  will  wish  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say  of  this  venture." 

"Very  well,  then,  I'll  see  them.  Have  them  here  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  when  I  shall  be  back  from  High 
Foulkesholme." 

"I'll  do  my  best,"  replied  Mr.  Freeman,  with  a 
doubtful  shake  of  his  head,  and  his  client  quitted 
him,  not  relishing  the  anticipated  interview  but 
ready  to  agree  to  anything  to  speed  his  preparations. 

Sir  Francis  and  the  Vicomte  rode  slowly  up  to 
Bath  for  the  night.  There  Foulke  returned  for  a  few 
hours  to  the  gayeties  he  had  given  up,  renewing  old 
friendships  and  playing  at  hazard  until  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning.  His  winnings  were  considerable 
nor  were  they  made  only  with  the  silver  dice,  a  fact 
which  pleased  him  greatly. 

In  spite  of  little  sleep  he  set  out  upon  his  journey 
to  High  Foulkesholme  with  a  light  heart.  Even  his 
fear  that  Janet  would  in  some  way  commit  herself  to 
Wray  in  his  absence  was  gone.  His  luck  had  changed 
and,  like  a  good  gambler,  he  was  all  for  following 
Fortune  while  she  smiled  upon  him.  No  thought  of 
defeat  would  he  permit  to  enter  his  mind.  Nothing 
should  stop  him  from  undertaking  the  adventure  nor 
any  hint  of  failure  stay  his  hand.  But  he  wanted, 
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above  all  things,  to  see  Janet.  To  tell  her  what  was 
toward  and  to  receive  from  her  lips  the  encourage- 
ment he  expected.  In  six  months  at  most,  as  he  reck- 
oned it,  he  should  be  back,  rich  enough  to  claim  his 
heart's  desire. 

Arriving  at  High  Foulkesholme  he  learned  that 
Janet  and  his  visitors  were  out  riding  over  the  estate. 
He  ordered  another  horse  and  galloped  in  pursuit,  to 
overtake  the  party  before  they  turned  homeward. 
Janet,  guessing  from  his  eager  manner  that  he  had 
something  important  to  tell  her,  and  curious  to  know 
what  had  called  him  away  so  suddenly,  made  the 
excuse  of  a  necessary  consultation  on  business  of  the 
property,  to  lag  behind  with  him. 

No  sooner  were  the  others  out  of  earshot  than  she 
began  to  question  him. 

"Where  did  you  go,  Frankie?  And  why  didn't  you 
warn  me?  I  fancied  all  sorts  of  things,  and " 

"I  couldn't  tell  you  until  I  made  sure,"  he  an- 
swered. 

She  noted  a  gleam  of  enthusiasm  in  his  eyes.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  this  was  not  the  Frankie  Foulke 
she  had  known.  Before  he  had  been  a  man  beaten  by 
misfortune,  who  was  inclined,  she  feared,  to  stay 
beaten.  She  had  the  feeling  now  that  he  was  holding 
himself  in  leash. 

"What  is  it?"  she  demanded.  "You  have  news.  I 
can  see  it  in  your  face." 

"I  have,"  he  replied  with  a  boyish  laugh.  "Great 
news!  We  are  going  to  be  married  some  day,  Janet." 

"Oh,  but  how?" 
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He  told  her  the  tale  from  beginning  to  end,  rapidly, 
full  of  confidence  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  one  to 
whom  failure  seems  impossible.  He  pictured,  as  he 
recounted  the  story  of  Giles  Terry,  the  glorious  future 
ahead  of  them  as  if  already  the  treasure  were  his.  He 
cited  the  fact  that  the  secret  had  been  kept  for  him 
alone  to  show  that  a  kind  fate  had  him  in  care,  and 
pointed  out  how  nearly  he  had  missed  obtaining 
L ' Aventiiriere  yet  had  been  in  time. 

"That  shows  you,  Jan.  I  shall  find  it.  In  six  months 
I'll  be  back,"  he  ended  on  a  gay  note  of  promise.  "In 
less,  if  we're  lucky,  and  I  feel  sure  we  are  going  to  be. 
Is  it  too  long  to  wait?"  Never  for  an  instant  did  he 
doubt  what  her  reaction  would  be. 

"Oh,  that!"  She  saw  no  need  to  answer  his  ques- 
tion. He  should  take  that  for  granted  and  she  was 
troubled  by  other  thoughts.  "Did  you  say  this  poor 
Giles  Terry  was  tortured?" 

Foulke  had  skimmed  lightly  over  that  phase  of  the 
story  but  he  could  not  wholly  omit  it  and  give  a  clear 
account. 

"Yes,  he  was.  He  is  sorely  crippled,  but  don't  dwell 
on  that." 

"How  can  I  not?"  she  demanded.  "Oh,  the  cruelty 
of  the  Spaniards!  You  must  not  go,  Frankie!" 

There  was  an  appeal  in  her  voice  so  touching  to 
Foulke  that  for  a  moment  he  gazed  at  her  speechless. 

"Janet  dear,"  he  at  last  protested  gently,  "don't 
you  see  I  must  go?  It  is  my  only  chance  to  win  you." 

"No,  no,  no!"  she  cried  out  as  if  in  pain.  "I  won't 
let  you  go." 
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He  tried  to  soothe  her,  insisting  that  there  was 
little  danger  and  feeling  that  he  spoke  the  truth;  he 
promised  to  take  every  precaution;  at  which  she 
burst  into  a  scornful,  mirthless  laugh. 

"You  would  be  careful,"  she  said,  repeating  his 
words  ironically.  "Can  you  convince  me  that  you 
would  forego  lifting  that  treasure  if  you  saw  danger 
ahead?  Never!" 

"There  will  be  no  danger,"  he  insisted.  "Only  two 
people  in  the  world  have  a  knowledge  of  its  hiding- 
place,  the  woman  Kate  and  myself.  Even  Giles  Terry 
does  not  know.  How  can  there  be  any  danger?" 

"Those  men  who  tortured  the  poor  lad  are  still 
there?"  she  insisted. 

"Perhaps,  though  that's  by  no  means  certain  after 
three  years;  but  if  they  are  there  they  will  not  tor- 
ture me."  He  spoke  confidently,  as  if  his  position  in 
the  world  were  a  guarantee  against  such  a  fate,  an 
assertion  which  failed  to  deceive  or  divert  her. 

"You  can't  expect  me  to  believe  that  those  outlaws 
would  have  any  respect  for  an  Englishman  alone  in 
Cartagena.  Oh,  Frankie,  if  ever  they  guessed  you  had 
the  secret  of  those  jewels  they  would  put  you,  too, 
on  the  rack  to  make  you  tell." 

"They  will  never  guess,"  he  declared,  and  believed 
what  he  said.  "Listen,  Jan,  how  could  anyone  on 
earth  connect  me  with  Giles  Terry  and  that  woman? 
It  is  impossible  that  those  men  in  Cartagena  could 
know  that  I  had  ever  seen  her,  much  less  that  she 
would  confide  to  me  where  she  had  buried  the  gems." 

"It  is  no  use  to  argue,"  Janet  replied.  "I  cannot 
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tell  you  what  will  happen  or  when  it  will  happen;  but 
I'm  fearful  for  you,  Frankie,  painfully  fearful. 
Please  give  this  mad  scheme  up." 

"No,"  he  answered  shortly,  "I  shall  not  give  up 
my  one  chance  to  win  you." 

"Then  marry  me  at  once  and  we'll  live  at  High 
Foulkesholme  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  and  be  happy." 

As  between  her  dread  of  this  adventure  and  the 
argument  she  had  brought  against  their  marriage, 
her  fear  dominated.  She  was  seized  by  a  panic  which 
the  man  beside  her  could  not  understand,  although 
her  proposal  to  wed  him  if  he  gave  up  the  venture  to 
the  Spanish  Main  touched  him  deeply,  so  that  for  a 
moment  he  was  tempted. 

"Jan  dear,"  he  said,  and  she  could  hear  all  the  love 
he  bore  her  vibrating  in  his  voice,  "don't  you  see  I 
have  to  think  of  you?" 

"Then  give  it  up  for  my  sake,  Frankie." 

"It  is  for  your  sake  I  must  go,"  he  insisted.  "You 
love  me,  that  I  know.  Will  it  be  easy  for  you  to  marry 
another  man?  I  don't  believe  it.  It  is  to  make  our 
union  possible  that  I  must  take  this  chance." 

"Then  take  me  with  you,  married  or  no,  I  don't 
care." 

"You  know  I  can't  do  that  and,  besides,  what  good 
would  it  do?" 

"At  least  there  would  be  one  aboard  your  ship  to 
help  you  when  trouble  came,"  she  pleaded.  "Think, 
Frankie,  you  will  be  all  alone.  You  will  have  no 
friend  among  that  French  crew  who  would  risk  his 
life  to  save  you  if  you  were  captured  by  those  dread- 
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ful  men.  Take  me  with  you,  for  I  shall  not  let  you 
go  alone." 

He  thought  her  somewhat  distraught,  unaware  of 
exactly  what  she  was  proposing,  and,  confident  that 
her  alarms  were  greatly  exaggerated,  he  tried  to  give 
her  time  to  collect  herself. 

"We'll  talk  about  it  again,"  he  suggested  sooth- 
ingly. 

"No!"  she  burst  out.  "You  must  promise  me  now 
you  will  give  it  up." 

"I  can't,  Jan,"  he  answered,  and  at  that  moment, 
somewhat  to  Foulke's  relief,  Joseph  Wray  rode  up  to 
them  and  put  a  stop  to  further  discussion. 


CHAPTER  III 

On  reaching  the  house  Janet  went  straight  to  the 
Duchess. 

"Frankie  is  leaving  us,"  she  announced  abruptly, 
and  launched  into  a  short  and  rapidly  told  account  of 
Foulke's  proposal.  "He  must  not  go!"  she  ended. 

"It  seems  a  foolish  enterprise,"  remarked  her  Grace 
calmly. 

"He  must  not  go!" 

This  repetition  of  her  assertion  warned  the  Duch- 
ess that  Janet  was  in  her  most  serious  mood. 

"That's  all  very  well  to  say,  my  dear,"  she  rejoined 
lightly.  "When  you  have  lived  as  long  as  I  have,  you 
will  have  learned  that  men  are  stubborn  animals  and, 
once  their  minds  are  made  up,  it  is  useless  to  try  to 
alter  them." 

"Something  must  be  done  to  alter  Frankie's,"  the 
girl  insisted. 

"I  can  do  nothing,"  her  Grace  declared.  "Why  a 
man  of  his  standing  should  want  to  go  traipsing  up 
and  down  the  world  looking  for  a  mythical  treasure 
is  beyond  my  comprehension." 

"He's  going  on  my  account,"  said  Janet.  "If  he  gets 
this  fortune  he  thinks  he  can  marry  me  with  a  clear 
conscience." 

"A  worthy  motive,  I'll  say  that  for  it;  but  you 
can't  wait,  my  dear." 

"Waiting  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  Janet  re- 
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torted.  "I'd  marry  him  tomorrow  if  he  would  give  up 
this  dreadful  journey." 

"Did  you  tell  him  that?"  demanded  her  Grace, 
turning  sharply  on  the  girl. 

"Yes." 

"But  you  can't  throw  yourself  away  on  a  penniless 
man." 

"No  fear  of  that,"  Janet  returned  harshly,  "he 
wouldn't  listen  to  me." 

"And  quite  right!"  The  Duchess  breathed  more 
easily.  "Frankie  may  be  foolish  in  many  ways,  but  I 
will  say  that  he's  a  gentleman.  After  all,  his  going 
away  is  not  your  affair." 

"It  is  my  affair.  Very  much  my  affair,  if  it  is  on  my 
account  that  he  goes." 

"I  don't  see  it." 

"You  would,  if  you  loved  him  as  I  do,"  declared 
Janet  unabashed. 

This  declaration  startled  the  Duchess.  In  such  a 
mood  Janet  might  do  anything. 

"My  dear,"  she  said  with  diplomatic  gentleness, 
"I'm  sorry  if  your  heart  is  involved;  but  to  my  think- 
ing that  only  complicates  the  matter." 

"We  are  getting  away  from  the  subject,"  Janet  in- 
sisted doggedly.  "We  need  not  discuss  my  feelings 
except  in  so  far  as  they  affect  what  Frankie  proposes 
to  do.  Some  way  to  stop  him  must  be  found." 

"That  seems  easy  to  me,"  remarked  the  Duchess. 

"Does  it  indeed?"  exclaimed  Janet.  "Then  I  wish 
you  would  set  about  it.  I've  offered  to  do  anything 
if  he  would  stay  or  take  me  with  him." 
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"Take  you  with  him!  He  wouldn't  listen  to  any 
such  proposal  as  that?" 

"No,  he  wouldn't." 

"I  should  say  not."  The  Duchess  nodded  her  head 
emphatically.  "You  seem  to  have  forgotten  his  posi- 
tion. Jan.  Frankie,  too,  must  marry  money." 

"Oh,"  Janet  burst  out  passionately,  "I  don't  care 
about  that.  It  isn't  a  question  now  of  his  marrying, 
but  of  his  going  away  on  this  voyage.  Can't  you  re- 
member that?  He  must  be  stopped!  How  it's  done 
makes  no  difference.  I'd  rather  saddle  him  with  a  poor 
wife  than  have  him  dead  in  the  Americas.  That's 
what  you  don't  seem  to  understand,  auntie.  There 
are  some  things  more  important  than  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage." 

"It  does  occur  to  me  that  you  are  taking  this  too 
seriously,"  replied  the  Duchess,  striving  for  patience 
which  she  knew  she  had  need  of.  "Why  are  you  so 
certain  that  this  venture  will  end  in  disaster?" 

"I  feel  it!"  cried  Janet.  "Don't  ask  for  reasons.  I 
feel  in  my  heart  that  if  he  goes  away  he  will  never 
come  back.  If  I  were  with  him  I  shouldn't  fear  for 
either  of  us,  but  he  is  going  alone  without  one  friend 
to  help  him." 

"Well,"  said  the  Duchess,  "it  lies  in  your  hands  to 
prevent  it." 

"I've  offered  everything  I  can,  but  he  still  insists 
upon  going." 

"You  seem  to  forget  why  he  insists." 

"No,  I  don't.  He  wants  money  so  he  can  marry 
me. 
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"Exactly!  If  that  were  impossible  he  would  not 
go."  At  once  the  Duchess  saw  the  light  of  comprehen- 
sion dawn  upon  the  girl's  face  and  pressed  her  point. 
"All  you  have  to  do,  my  dear,  is  to  accept  Horace 
Blessington  or  Joseph  Wray.  Either  one  will  be  de- 
lighted to  make  you  his  wife,  as  they  have  told  me. 
Betrothed  to  one  of  them,  Frankie  will  have  no  mo- 
tive for  undertaking  this  insane  voyage." 

Her  Grace  was  quite  aware  of  what  she  was  doing. 
With  no  knowledge  of  Giles,  she  had  no  particular 
fear  for  Foulke's  safety  even  if  he  did  go  to  the  Span- 
ish Main;  but  she  had  no  faith  in  the  treasure  and 
here  was  a  plausible  method  of  stopping  him  while 
at  the  same  time  she  furthered  her  plans  for  Janet. 

To  the  girl  this  offered  a  quick  solution  of  her  prob- 
lem. She  knew  that  to  be  able  to  wed  her  honorably 
was  the  mainspring  of  Foulke's  determination.  She 
was  the  motive  that  moved  the  man  she  loved.  Re- 
move the  motive  and  there  would  be  no  excuse  for 
his  undertaking  the  journey.  She  argued  thus  simply 
to  herself  and  was  convinced  that  here  lay  a  sure 
means  of  preventing  the  proposed  voyage.  She  rose 
to  her  feet  determinedly. 

"Which  of  these  gentlemen  shall  I  marry?"  she 
asked. 

"Either  is  suitable,"  the  Duchess  replied  calmly. 
"I'm  inclined  to  Blessington,  because  of  his  blood. 
There's  none  better  in  England.  The  lad's  an  at- 
tractive young  scamp,  not  very  stable,  I  fear.  Joseph 
Wray  is  steadier,  an  experienced  man  who  will  prob- 
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ably  be  true  to  you.  Suit  yourself,  Jan.  Let  your  feel- 
ings determine  the  matter." 

"I  have  no  feeling  for  either  of  them,"  Janet  re- 
plied. "What  difference  can  it  make  to  me?"  She 
moved  toward  the  door  purposefully. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  the  Duchess. 

"To  get  it  over  with,"  replied  Janet  steadily.  "I 
shall  marry  the  first  one  of  them  I  meet." 

She  closed  the  door  of  the  morning-room  behind 
her.  Convinced  that  she  had  found  a  sure  way  to  halt 
Foulke's  expedition,  she  gave  no  thought  to  any  other 
consideration.  She  was  determined  to  betroth  herself 
to  one  or  other  of  her  suitors  and  let  her  world  know 
of  it  within  the  hour. 

As  she  entered  the  hall  two  men  rose  from  a  table 
at  the  far  end  of  the  long  gallery  and  came  quickly 
toward  her  side  by  side.  One  was  Lord  Horace  Bless- 
ington.  His  companion  was  Mr.  Joseph  Wray.  The 
former,  voluble  with  compliments,  hailed  her  with 
youthful  enthusiasm.  Wray,  less  voluble,  was  at  least 
as  sincere  in  his  delight  at  seeing  her. 

Janet  was  tongue-tied  by  this  double  meeting.  It 
was  evident  that  Fate  was  not  to  relieve  her  of  the 
responsibility  of  making  her  own  choice  between  the 
two.  She  felt  an  instant's  dismay  and  looked  about  as 
if  seeking  help  in  this  unexpected  dilemma. 

"Have  you  lost  something,  Mistress  Janet?"  cried 
the  eager  Blessington. 

"Yes,  my  judgment,"  she  answered  with  a  smile. 
She  did  not  mean  to  betray  her  anxiety  and  instinct- 
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ively  assumed  a  gayety  of  manner  intended  to  hide 
the  gravity  of  her  purpose. 

"You've  not  misplaced  your  wit,"  Wray  remarked 
heavily.  He  was  not  at  his  best  in  the  game  of 
banter. 

"Nor  an  iota  of  your  wits,  I'll  wager,"  laughed 
Blessington. 

"Indeed,  gentlemen,  I'm  much  embarrassed,"  Janet 
replied  lightly.  "I  have  a  momentous  decision  to 
make  and  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  it." 

"Toss  for  it,  heads  or  tails,"  Blessington  suggested, 
taking  a  coin  from  his  pocket,  ready  to  flip  it  on  his 
thumb. 

"That  seems  scarcely  a  dignified  way  to  choose  a 
husband,"  Janet  replied. 

"A  husband!  Egad,  is  that  what's  in  the  wind?" 
Blessington  turned  and  stared  at  Wray.  He  knew  him 
for  a  rival  and  perhaps  hoped  for  enlightenment 
through  the  other's  expression. 

"Are  you  in  earnest,  Mistress  Janet?"  Wray  asked 
in  a  low  voice. 

"Very  much  so,"  she  answered  quietly.  "You  gen- 
tlemen must  help  me.  We  will  go  into  the  library.  No 
one  will  disturb  us  there." 

She  led  them  into  the  book-lined  room,  the  men 
following,  wholly  puzzled.  Wray  entered  last  and 
closed  the  door.  Janet  stopped  at  one  end  of  a  long 
oak  table  and  the  men  paused  opposite  her.  Behind 
the  girl  the  light  coming  through  the  leaded  panes  of 
a  tall  window  silhouetted  her  figure  yet  left  her  face 
in  shadow. 
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For  a  space  they  stood  thus  in  silence.  Even  Bless- 
ington,  sensing  the  coming  of  a  serious  moment,  was 
as  still  as  the  suit  of  polished  armor  rigid  in  a  niche 
that  separated  the  shelves  at  his  back.  A  faint  odor 
of  old  leather  filled  the  air. 

"You  gentlemen,"  Janet  began  with  no  show  of 
emotion,  "have  done  me  the  honor  to  offer  yourselves 
in  marriage.  I  confess  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
choose  between  you,  for — "  she  smiled  faintly,  though 
they  could  not  see  it — "for  each  of  you  has  so  many 
attractions  that  I'm  wholly  unable  to  decide  for  my- 
self. Therefore  I  propose  that  you  settle  it." 

"Upon  my  soul,  you're  jesting!"  Blessington  burst 
out. 

"A  dowerless  girl  does  not  jest  with  two  such. suit- 
ors. It  is  simply  that  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind." 

"Perhaps  Lord  Blessington  will  withdraw,"  Wray 
suggested,  and  in  his  tone  was  a  hint  of  challenge 
which  Blessington  was  quick  to  note. 

"Never,  by  Heaven!"  cried  the  young  nobleman. 
"There's  but  one  way  to  settle  this, — with  our 
swords." 

"Quite  right,  your  Lordship,  and  no  time  like  the 
present." 

"Egad,  Wray,  I'm  pleased  to  find  you  so  ready. 
Push  back  the  table  and  let  us  end  the  matter  with- 
out more  ado." 

"It  is  understood  that  Mistress  Janet  marries  the 
survivor?"  Wray  looked  at  the  girl  for  a  confirmation 
of  his  question. 

"No,  it  is  not  so  understood,"  Janet  replied.  "I 
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have  no  wish  to  wed  with  a  survivor.  I  will  have  no 
blood  spilt,  gentlemen." 

"But,  dear  lady,"  Blessington  protested,  "there  is 
no  other  way.  If  we  fight  till  one  of  us  is  dead,  the 
chap  who  is  left  need  have  no  fear  of  a  rival  and  the 
other  will  be  past  caring  whom  you  marry.  Am  I  not 
right?"  he  appealed  to  Wray. 

"Absolutely!" 

"I  tell  you  there  shall  be  no  dueling  on  my  ac- 
count," Janet  insisted. 

"Plague  me  if  I  can  see  what  else  is  to  be  done," 
Blessington  mourned,  "unless  we  flip  a  coin  and  that, 
as  you  said,  is  no  dignified  way  of  choosing  a  hus- 
band." 

"It  would  be  better  than  having  the  death  of  one 
of  you  on  my  conscience,"  Janet  replied. 

"Don't  let  that  worry  you,  Mistress  Janet,"  laughed 
Blessington.  "Wray's  spirit  would  not  come  back  to 
stir  your  conscience." 

"Lord  Blessington  seems  very  certain  of  the  out- 
come," Wray  said  shortly. 

"Of  course.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  money,  where 
a  gentleman  is  always  at  a  disadvantage."  Blessing- 
ton was  at  no  pains  to  hide  the  sneer  that  accom- 
panied his  words,  and  Wray  flushed. 

"Your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  remember  that 
it  is  not  I  who  seek  to  avoid  the  contest."  He  turned 
directly  to  Janet.  "I  beg  of  you  to  permit  us  to  settle 
this  in  our  own  way." 

"No,"  declared  Janet,  with  a  vigorous  shake  of  her 
head,  "you  must  find  another  method.  In  any  other 
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controversy  you  would  have  had  recourse  to  it  long 
since." 

"But  how?"  asked  the  puzzled  nobleman. 

"At  hazard!"  said  Janet. 

"Egad,  you're  right!  What  say  you,  Wray?" 

"I'm  ready,  though  I  regret  that  Mistress  Janet 
will  not  allow  us  to  use  our  swords  in  so  gallant  an 
enterprise." 

"Then  hazard  it  is,"  cried  Blessington,  "and  may 
Dame  Fortune  smile  on  me."  He  slipped  his  hand 
into  the  wide  pocket  of  his  flaring  coat  and  brought 
out  the  inevitable  dice  and  small  box.  "Call  the  main, 
Wray,"  he  cried,  slapping  the  instruments  of  their 
game  upon  the  table. 

They  began  and  Janet  looked  on  for  a  time  un- 
moved. Her  decision  to  betroth  herself  to  one  or  other 
of  them  had  so  little  to  do  with  the  men  themselves 
that  the  outcome  did  not  affect  her.  She  believed  with 
her  whole  soul  that  what  she  was  doing  was  the  only 
way  to  save  the  life  of  Francis  Foulke  and,  having 
renounced  the  possibility  of  marrying  him,  she  had 
no  sense  of  martyrdom  or  sacrifice.  She  felt  no  numb- 
ing of  her  sensibilities.  She  was  very  much  alive  to 
what  she  was  doing  and  most  anxious  to  have  the 
choice  determined. 

After  a  moment  or  two,  however,  she  grew  con- 
scious of  the  vast  contrast  between  the  players,  one 
of  whom  was  to  be  her  husband.  Lord  Blessington, 
handsome,  gay,  debonnaire,  chattered  like  a  magpie 
as  the  game  went  on.  At  each  throw  he  grumbled  or 
exulted  in  accordance  with  whether  he  won  or  lost. 
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He  rallied  his  opponent  with  a  caustic  wit  verging  on 
insult;  he  proclaimed  extravagant  joy  at  success  and, 
at  failure,  vowed  he  suffered  the  tortures  of  the 
damned.  He  followed  his  code,  and  Janet  was  aware 
that  he  embodied  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
macaronis  she  despised.  His  protestations  of  adora- 
tion for  her  had  no  depth  and,  should  he  win,  a  year 
would  see  the  end  of  his  infatuation.  This  Janet 
counted  an  advantage.  Wedded  to  Blessington,  she 
might  look  forward  to  a  time  when  she  could  lead  a 
life  of  her  own  choosing,  unhampered  by  the  demands 
of  an  adoring  husband  for  whom  she  had  no  affec- 
tion. 

When  she  looked  at  the  other  figure  bending  over 
the  table  where  the  dice  rolled  with  impish  leers  at 
fortune,  Janet  saw  in  Joseph  Wray's  face  an  expres- 
sion that  startled  her.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  dropped 
a  mask.  There  was  an  intensity  of  desire  easy  to  read. 
He  was  no  weakling.  Had  she  permitted  them  to  fight 
for  her,  she  felt  convinced  that  Wray  would  have 
been  the  survivor.  In  this  contest,  his  slightly  flushed 
face,  the  strong  set  of  his  jaw,  and  a  deep  concentra- 
tion upon  the  matter  in  hand,  proclaimed  the  deter- 
mination to  discount  chance,  to  influence  the  turn  of 
the  small  cubes  by  a  will  to  win  so  resolute  that  it 
would  not  permit  even  the  gods  of  fortune  to  thwart 
it. 

She  realized  suddenly  that  Wray  did,  indeed,  love 
her.  Considering  his  past  treatment  of  her,  she  re- 
membered that  in  the  slightest  of  the  compliments  he 
paid  her  there  was  a  note  of  genuine  feeling  to  which 
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she  had  given  no  heed.  What  sort  of  a  future  might 
she  expect  wedded  to  this  man?  A  shiver  shook 
her;  but  she  had  no  time  to  ponder  the  cause  of  it. 
Blessington,  with  an  oath,  had  swept  up  the  dice. 

"God's  curse  upon  them!"  he  cried  out. 

Janet  caught  Wray's  eyes  fastened  upon  her.  In 
them  she  saw  a  look  of  triumph  and  of  relief.  Then 
Blessington  turned  to  her  with  a  grimace  of  chagrin. 

"It  desolates  me  to  distraction  that  I  have  lost, 
Mistress  Janet.  Wray,  my  congratulations.  I'm  for 
Bath."  Without  further  ado  he  bowed  and  quitted  the 

room. 

"I  did  not  doubt  that  I  should  win,"  Wray  said 
gently,  as  he  stood  beside  the  girl. 

"How  could  you  be  so  sure?"  she  asked,  puzzled 
by  the  man's  confidence. 

"Because  my  love  for  you  is  so  great  that  it  was 
bound  to  give  me  victory."  His  voice  shook  with  an 
emotion  he  was  at  no  pains  to  hide  now  that  they 
were  alone  together. 

"I  wish  you  well  of  your  bargain,  sir;"  she  said  it 
lightly,  not  ready  to  encourage  the  ardor  she  felt  was 
clamoring  within  him  for  expression. 

"I  am  the  most  fortunate  man  alive,"  he  declared. 
"I  need  only  the  fulfillment  of  one  further  desire  to 
make  me  the  happiest." 

"Out  with  it,  Mr.  Wray,"  cried  Janet,  striving  to 
evade  the  serious  mood  he  displayed. 

"Now  that  I  have  your  promise,  I  want  you  to 
marry  me  as  soon  as  may  be.  I  must  go  upon  a  voy- 
age almost  at  once  and  would  like  to  remember,  while 
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I  was  away,  that  I  had  a  wife  in  England  waiting  to 
welcome  me  on  my  return." 

His  request  brought  a  realization  of  all  that  was 
involved  in  the  pledge  she  had  given.  In  her  anxiety 
to  save  Foulke  she  had  thought  not  at  all  of  the 
consequences  to  herself,  believing  that  between  be- 
trothal and  her  wedding  day  there  would  be  time  for 
her  to  get  used  to  the  idea;  to  steel  herself  for  the 
ordeal. 

"It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Wray,"  she  burst  out,  draw- 
ing away  from  him. 

"Nothing  is  impossible,  Mistress  Janet,"  he  said 
soothingly.  "You  have  engaged  yourself  to  marry  me. 
For  that  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you,  I  shall 
make  my  whole  life  testify  to  my  gratitude.  Nor  do  I 
suggest  that  more  than  a  ceremony  of  marriage  take 
place  at  this  time.  After  it,  I  shall  leave  the  country 
for  many  weeks;  and  I  do  crave  that  while  I  am 
away  I  can  rest  assured  of  a  great  joy  upon  my  re- 
turn." 

She  caught  his  meaning  and  his  consideration 
touched  her.  He  understood  and  would  ease  the  trials 
of  submission. 

"There  is  a  further  aspect  of  the  matter  I  should 
like  you  to  consider,"  he  went  on.  "Should  anything 
happen  to  me — and  we  must  count  shipwreck  a  pos- 
sibility— as  my  wife  you  would  be  amply  provided 
for  throughout  all  your  life.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  be  assured  of  that,  for  indeed  I  love  you." 

Janet  could  not  doubt  his  sincerity  nor,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  the  favor  he  asked  a  great  one.  She 
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shrank  from  the  ordeal  which  ordinarily  would  fol- 
low the  ceremony.  For  that  she  was  not  prepared. 
Foulke  was  too  closely  knit  into  her  thoughts  and 
feelings  for  her  yet  to  bear  the  pain  of  giving  herself 

to  another.  But  that  Wray  did  not  ask  and 

She  was  on  the  point  of  granting  his  request  when 
the  door  opened  and  Sir  Francis  entered  the  library. 


. 


CHAPTER  IV 

In  the  first  moment  of  meeting,  Janet  and  Foulke 
ignored  Wray.  To  Janet  he  was  only  a  means  to  an 
end  and  having  accomplished  her  purpose  she  was  so 
intent  upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  task  she  had  set 
herself  that  she  completely  forgot  him.  Sir  Francis, 
amazed  and  wholly  disbelieving,  saw  only  Janet,  as 
he  sought  from  her  a  denial  of  the  news  Blessington 
had  just  given  him. 

"What's  this  rigmarole  Horrie  tells  me  of  your 
betrothing  yourself  to  Joseph  Wray?"  he  demanded, 
striding  across  the  room  to  Janet's  side. 

"It's  true,"  the  girl  answered.  "Now  you  needn't 
go  on  that  voyage." 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  it?"  He  had  been  so  cer- 
tain that  she  would  await  his  return  in  spite  of  all  she 
had  said  against  his  undertaking  the  adventure  that 
he  did  not  perceive  any  connection  between  the  two 
subjects. 

"There  will  be  no  object  to  be  gained,"  she  re- 
plied. "Now  we  cannot  marry " 

"But  I  must  go,"  he  interrupted.  "I  told  you  I 
must." 

"Not  now,"  she  insisted.  It  was  as  difficult  for  her 
to  change  her  point  of  view  as  it  was  for  Foulke  to 
understand  her  motives,  and,  seeing  that  he  did  not 
comprehend,  she  tried  to  explain  as  she  might  have 

256 
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to  a  child.  "Listen,  Frankie.  You  were  going  on  this 
voyage  so  that  we  could  wed.  Isn't  that  true?" 

"Of  course,"  he  acknowledged  with  a  vigorous  nod 
of  his  head. 

"Then  if  we  can't  ever  marry,  no  matter  what  you 
do,  there  is  no  use  in  your  risking  your  life."  She 
smiled  up  at  him,  concerned  only  with  the  thought 
that  she  had  saved  him  from  a  deadly  peril. 

"What  Horrie  said  is  true  then?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you're  marrying  Joseph  Wray  to  keep  me 
here?" 

"Yes." 

He  gave  a  low,  mirthless  laugh  and  she  saw  in 
his  face  a  relaxation  of  the  eager  expression  that  she 
had  noted  since  he  had  come  from  Bristol. 

"I  had  thought  that  my  luck  was  changed,"  he 
said  under  his  breath. 

"It  would  have  needed  more  than  good  luck  to 
carry  you  safely  through  that  mad  undertaking," 
she  told  him,  thinking  her  victory  won. 

"Perhaps,"  he  agreed  indifferently,  "we  shall  know 
in  good  time." 

She  was  startled  by  his  words,  which  seemed  to 
show  that  he  was  still  set  upon  his  purpose. 

"But  you  won't  go  now!"  she  exclaimed. 

"I  am  pledged  to  go,"  he  replied.  "It  was  on  that 
understanding  that  the  secret  was  entrusted  to  me. 
My  word  is  given." 

"I  don't  quite  understand,"  Janet  said,  beginning 
to  realize  that  nothing  she  could  do  would  stay  him. 
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"I  was  told  the  secret — "  He  stopped  abruptly,  sud- 
denly aware  of  Wray  and  conscious  of  a  need  to  be 
on  his  guard.  He  turned  to  the  passive  man  who  had 
watched  them  with  perfect  understanding.  "There's 
been  a  mistake,  Mr.  Wray.  Mistress  Amory  was  mis- 
informed. You  will  release  her,  I  am  sure." 

"I'm  sorry — "  Wray  began,  but  Foulke  cut  short 
the  sentence. 

"You  must  have  heard  enough  to  convince  you  that 
her  word  was  given  under  a " 

In  his  turn  Wray  interrupted. 

"What  you  suggest  is  quite  out  of  the  question," 
he  said,  in  so  cold  a  tone  that  it  banished  all  hope 
of  compromise.  "I'm  sorry,"  he  added,  and,  perhaps 
fearing  a  similar  plea  from  the  girl,  which  he  wished 
to  avoid  refusing,  he  bowed  and  quitted  the  room. 

In  silence  they  waited  till  he  was  gone. 

"What  were  you  about  to  tell  me,  Frankie?"  Janet 
asked.  Her  thoughts  were  still  occupied  with  the 
problem  of  keeping  Foulke  in  England.  She  had 
gathered  that  another  determining  factor  of  which 
she  had  not  been  aware  must  be  considered  and  she 
wanted  to  know  exactly  how  far  he  was  committed. 

"I  promised  that  I  would  undertake  the  recovery 
of  the  jewels  before  I  was  told  where  they  were  hid- 
den," he  explained,  with  a  patience  born  of  a  deep 
bitterness.  "That  was  as  it  should  be.  No  one  who  had 
not  interest  enough  to  pledge  himself  should  share 
such  a  secret." 

"Why  didn't  you  let  me  know  that  before?"  she  de- 
manded. 
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"I  never  thought  of  it.  I  took  for  granted  you 
would  understand,  I  suppose.  Of  course  I  should  have 
told  you  sooner  or  later,  but  it  hadn't  anything  to  do 
with  us  and  I  couldn't  guess  you  would  take  the  ac- 
tion you  have,  without  a  word  to  me." 
"I  wanted  to  stop  you." 
"Nothing  can  stop  me." 

"Oh,  Frankie,  you  mustn't  go!  Tell  the  woman  you 
give  her  back  her  secret." 

"You  can't  return  a  confidence,  my  dear,"  he  said 
gently,  aware  of  what  she  suffered  and  of  the  vain 
sacrifice  she  had  made  to  save  him  from  imagined 
dangers.  "Why  are  you  so  fearful,  Jan?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  confessed,  "only  I  have  a  great 
dread  of  your  going.  I'm  sure  I  shall  never  see  you 
again.  Do  stay  home,  Frankie !" 

He  shook  his  head  slowly,  and  looking  into  his 
eyes  she  at  last  understood  that  nothing  could  alter 
his  determination.  They  gazed  at  each  other  in  silence 
and  then,  with  a  sigh  as  of  defeat,  Janet  stepped  a 
pace  or  two  across  the  room. 

"When  do  you  go?"  She  spoke  calmly  and  Foulke 
believed  that  she  had  accepted  the  inevitable  and  was 
resigned  to  it. 

"I'd  meant  to  be  off  as  quickly  as  possible.  There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  particular  hurry  now."  He 
had  grown  listless,  a  return  to  the  beaten  man  Janet 
had  first  thought  him. 

"Mr.  Wray  is  making  a  voyage,  too,"  she  re- 
marked. 

Foulke  looked  up  quickly. 
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"When?"  he  asked. 

"Almost  at  once,"  she  replied.  "He  asked  me  to 
marry  him  before  he  went." 

"Will  you?" 

"Not  now.  There  is  no  need." 

"Don't  ever  marry  him,  Jan.  Wait  for  me."  It  was 
Foulke's  turn  to  plead. 

The  girl  smiled  sadly. 

"I've  given  my  word,  as  you  have,  Frankie." 

Foulke,  one  hand  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat,  felt  the 
silver  dice  that  lay  there  roll  under  his  fingers.  At 
once  he  was  aware  of  a  hope  in  his  heart,  as  if  the 
contact  had  conveyed  a  message. 

"Jan,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden  return  of  energy, 
"wait  at  least  till  I  come  back." 

"I  wish  I  were  sure  you  ever  would." 

"Nonsense,"  he  cried  almost  roughly.  "That  is  a 
morbid  notion  that  has  taken  possession  of  you.  But 
never  mind  that  now.  I  should  be  back  in  five  months. 
Will  you  wait  six  before  you  marry  Joseph  Wray?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  with  an  enigmatic  smile  on  her 
lips  to  which  Foulke  gave  no  heed. 

"In  that  case,"  he  exclaimed,  elated  by  a  vague 
hope,  "if  Freeman  raises  the  money,  I  shall  be  off  in 
a  fortnight." 

"Take  me  with  you,  Frankie,"  Janet  burst  out. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  you  know  I  can't  do  that.  Why  are 
you  so  fearful?" 

Before  she  could  answer  the  Duchess  came  in  fol- 
lowed by  Blessington,  Tasset  and  Linton,  who  were 
making  their  adieus. 
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"And  so  the  exodus  begins,"  she  announced  some- 
what acidly. 

A  chorus  of  voluble  excuses  interrupted  her.  Pro- 
found expressions  of  regret,  which  deceived  her  Grace 
not  at  all,  were  mingled  with  thanks  for  her  hospi- 
tality. In  the  confusion,  Janet  slipped  away  and 
Foulke  a  moment  or  two  later,  was  left  alone  with  his 
aunt. 

"Even  Mr.  Wray  is  going,"  she  mourned,  pretend- 
ing a  greater  concern  than  she  felt  at  the  complete  de- 
sertion. 

"Not  without  obtaining  the  object  of  his  visit," 
Foulke  said. 

"So  he  told  me,"  the  Duchess  acknowledged.  "I 
suppose  you  would  have  preferred  Blessington,  and 
so  should  I;  though  I've  no  doubt  this  will  be  a  bet- 
ter arrangement  in  the  long  run." 

"Doubtless,"  retorted  Foulke,  "meanwhile  I'm  off; 
leaving  the  place  at  your  disposal." 

"A  voyage  may  put  you  in  a  better  frame  of  mind." 

"And  give  me  a  full  purse  once  more." 

"Fiddlesticks!" 

Without  reply,  Sir  Francis  left  her  to  bid  his  valet 
pack  and  follow  on  to  Bristol.  He  would  ride  away 
beside  Blessington's  coach,  making  the  excuse  that 
he  wished  to  accompany  the  others  in  order  to 
leave  quickly.  Of  Janet  he  had  no  glimpse  before  his 
departure,  and  preferred  it  so.  He  meant  to  return  for 
a  final  word  with  her.  His  faith  in  the  silver  dice  bade 
him  press  his  luck  to  the  limit.  He  started  off  beside 
Blessington's  carriage  but  within  the  first  five  miles  he 
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left  it  far  behind  him  and  forgot  its  very  existence. 
He  felt  a  great  need  for  haste. 

In  Bristol  he  went  directly  to  the  office  of  Mr. 
Freeman  to  apprise  that  gentleman  of  his  return  to 
town  and  urge  a  speedy  consummation  of  the  negoti- 
ations for  the  loan  he  required.  The  lawyer  was  by 
no  means  confident  of  the  outcome. 

"I  fear,  Sir  Francis,"  he  pointed  out,  "that  you 
will  find  no  great  eagerness  on  the  part  of  these  men 
to  advance  money  on  a  mortgage  on  High  Foulke- 
sholme  to  finance  an  adventure  on  the  high  seas." 

"What  I  do  with  the  money  is  none  of  their  affair," 
declared  Foulke. 

"They  will  make  it  their  affair,"  Mr.  Freeman  in- 
sisted. 

This  the  moneylenders  did  that  same  afternoon, 
when  Sir  Francis  met  three  of  those  worthies  around 
the  table  in  his  agent's  office.  Anxious  that  the  affair 
should  be  settled  quickly,  he  submitted  with  as  good 
a  grace  as  he  could  manage  to  a  series  of  questions 
put  to  him  by  two  of  the  men,  but  in  the  end  he  was 
irritated  beyond  his  endurance. 

"I  can  promise  nothing,"  he  replied  shortly,  to  a 
question  about  the  probable  success  of  his  venture. 
"I  have  information  which  I  believe  to  be  reliable. 
Further  than  that  I  cannot  inform  you." 

"Are  we  then  to  have  for  our  hard-earned  gold 
only " 

"You  are  offered  a  mortgage  upon  my  estate," 
Foulke  cut  in.  The  man  who  had  spoken  was  a  keen- 
eyed,  swarthy-faced  individual  who  had  taken  the 
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lead  in  this  badgering  till  Foulke  loathed  him.  His 
name  was  Salman. 

"You  don't  quite  understand  these  things,  Sir 
Francis,"  he  submitted  with  a  becoming  deference  to 
the  man  of  title.  "From  a  mortgage,  our  return  is 
small  and  our  money  is  secured  by  an  estate  which 
grows  less  in  value  yearly.  This  money  we  are  asked 
to  advance,  you  do  not  purpose  to  employ  to  im- 
prove our  security  but  to  go  a-voy aging  for  a  for- 
tune in  which  we  will  have  no  share.  Remember,  Sir 
Francis,  it  is  we  who  will  make  your  undertaking 
possible.  We  should  therefore  share  in  the  profits 

of  it." 

"Quite  right,  Mr.  Salman,"  a  large  and  unctuous 
person  declared  in  a  loud  voice.  This  was  Mr.  Strout, 
whose  wealth  was  spoken  of  with  great  respect  in  the 
town  of  Bristol.  "If  we  are  to  put  our  hard-earned 
gold  into  this  venture,  the  profits  of  such  a  gam- 
ble  " 

"Na,  na,  Mr.  Strout!"  The  interruption  came  from 
a  small  man,  beneath  whose  chin  glistened  the  bright 
eyes  of  a  Scottish  terrier  in  his  lap.  "Let  us  na  talk 
of  gambling,  if  ye  please.  Rather  are  we  in  the  hands 
of  Providence  by  land  and  sea.  Mayhap,  Sir  Francis 
might  take  a  few  Bibles  to  the  heathen " 

"I've  no  desire  to  figure  as  a  missionary,  Mr.  Mac- 
Nair,"  Sir  Francis  broke  in  with  a  smile.  "My  only 
intention  is  to  retrieve  my  fortune." 

"Yet  you  seem  reluctant  to  share  with  those  who 
can  make  that  feasible,"  Mr.  Strout  remarked  in  oily 
tones. 
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"An  interest  might  make  us  the  readier  to  give  the 
advances  you  ask,"  purred  Mr.  Salman. 

"What  portion  of  the  profits  would  you  expect?" 
asked  Sir  Francis,  who  was  not  averse  to  avoiding 
a  mortgage  upon  High  Foulkesholme. 

"Share  and  share  alike,  I  should  say  offhand,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Strout. 

"While  I  supply  the  ship  and  risk  my  life?"  de- 
manded the  amazed  Foulke. 

"And  have  all  the  fun  of  the  adventure,  Kirstie," 
MacNair  whispered  to  the  terrier.  There  was  a  half- 
wistful  cadence  in  the  murmured  words  that  the  dog 
seemed  to  understand,  for  she  looked  into  her  mas- 
ter's eyes  and  blinked  knowingly. 

"Perhaps,"  Mr.  Freeman  said,  with  a  legal  twist 
to  his  dry  lips,  "I  may  make  a  suggestion  which  had 
not  been  in  my  mind  before.  Would  you  gentlemen 
consider  sharing  in  the  enterprise  upon  a  purely  spec- 
ulative basis?" 

"With  no  security  at  all?"  demanded  Mr.  Salman, 
an  expression  of  amazement  on  his  sharp  features. 

"The  fact  that  Sir  Francis  has  undertaken  the  voy- 
age at  all  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  good  faith. 
What  more  can  you  ask  of  him?"  Mr.  Freeman  re- 
torted. 

"But  if  he  was  lost  we  should  have  nowt,"  cried 
Mr.  Strout. 

"Is  it  your  intention,  then,"  Sir  Francis  asked, 
"that  I  not  only  take  you  into  partnership  but  also 
mortgage  High  Foulkesholme?" 

"Of  course,"  returned  Mr.  Salman,  seemingly  sur- 
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prised  at  the  question.  "That  would  be  only  fair." 

"I  shall  no  longer  waste  your  time,"  Sir  Francis 
told  them,  rising  abruptly.  "I  bid  you  good  morn- 
ing." 

Mr.  Strout  looked  at  Mr.  Salman  and  a  wink  was 
exchanged  which  each  knew  how  to  interpret. 
Doubtless  they  expected  to  be  recalled,  in  which 
event  their  terms  would  be  stiffer.  With  a  bow  to 
Sir  Francis  and  the  lawyer,  they  quitted  the  room. 
MacNair,  sunk  in  his  chair,  made  so  small  and  so  in- 
significant a  figure  that  the  others  forgot  his  pres- 
ence for  a  moment. 

"We  shall  have  to  seek  elsewhere,"  said  Sir  Francis. 

"I  wish  I  knew  where  to  go,"  Mr.  Freeman  re- 
joined, in  worried  tones. 

"Ye  need  na  look  far,"  came  the  voice  of  the  Scots- 
man, his  face  half-buried  in  the  coarse  fur  of  the 
terrier. 

"Can  you  help  us,  Mr.  MacNair?"  Freeman  asked 
in  surprise. 

"I  canna  tell,  sir,  but  I'm  wishful  for  mair  informa- 
tion." 

"Will  it  lead  to  anything?"  Sir  Francis  demanded. 
He  rather  liked  this  dry,  thin  voiced  little  man.  "I 
cannot  tell  you  either  the  nature  of  what  I  seek  or 
the  destination  of  this  voyage.  You  will  have  to 
trust  me." 

"It  has  been  ma  habit,  Sir  Francis  Foulke,"  Mac- 
Nair answered  slowly,  "when  I  lay  a  wager  now  and 
then  upon  a  racing  nag,  to  aye  place  ma  money  on  a 
horse  wi'  a  pedigree." 


CHAPTER  V 

The  implied  compliment  in  MacNair's  words  was 
not  lost  upon  Sir  Francis,  who  smiled  his  appreci- 
ation. 

"Good  blood  counts  for  little  with  your  associates, 
Mr.  MacNair,"  he  commented. 

"Na,  na,  laddie,"  protested  the  Scotsman,  "it  gives 
me  small  pride  to  be  classed  with  Strout  and  Sal- 
man." He  paused  and,  straightening  in  his  chair,  set 
the  dog,  Kirstie,  on  the  floor,  a  movement  indicating 
a  change  of  mood.  "I  was  surprised,  Mr.  Freeman, 
that  ye  should  have  included  me  in  sic  company," 
he  added,  with  a  scowl  for  the  lawyer. 

"You  bade  me  give  you  word  of  a  good  invest- 
ment," Mr.  Freeman  defended  himself. 

"Aye,  to  be  sure,"  admitted  MacNair,  "but  I  did 
na  ask  to  be  a  party  to  a  robbery." 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,"  Freeman  explained,  "it 
was  not,  to  my  thinking,  an  investment  any  one  man 
would  care  to  undertake  alone." 

"Ye  were  right  there.  Your  other  friends  seemed 
not  to  like  it  at  all." 

"I  think  they'd  come  running  back  if  I  sent  them 
an  invitation,"  Sir  Francis  remarked. 

"Aye,  that  they  would,  and  ask  ye  twa-thirds  of  the 
profits  this  time,"  MacNair  agreed.  "But  enough  of 
that.  I'm  for  business  if  ye're  agreeable,  Sir  Francis." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  Foulke  replied.  "I  shall  be 
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glad  if  you  will  take  a  mortgage  on  High  Foulkes- 
holme." 

The  Scotsman  shook  his  head  vigorously. 

"I  have  na  love  for  mortgages,"  he  said  shortly. 
"They  smack  of  usurers  and  the  like;  bodies  I've  no 
affection  for.  Let  us  talk  na  mair  of  mortgages.  They 
are  for  a  conservative  man  whiles  I'm  given  to  specu- 
lative investments,  as  you  might  call  them.  I  incline 
to  a  bit  of  horse  racing  and  a  cockfight  now  and 
then.  Something  that  stirs  the  blood.  Tis  the  voyage, 
Sir  Francis,  that  interests  me." 

"Are  you  thinking  of  a  partnership  in  the  adven- 
ture?" asked  Foulke. 

"Aye,  but  not  on  such  exacting  terms  as  those 
ithers  spoke  of.  I  dinna  ken  how  much  ye  may  re- 
quire, Sir  Francis,  but  I  can  furnish  the  sum  that  has 
been  talked  of  here  on  the — er — speculative  invest- 
ment plan." 

"That  is,  you  would  rather  gamble  on  the  out- 
come," Foulke  began,  but  the  other  interrupted  vio- 
lently. 

"Na,  na!"  he  cried.  "Ma  kirk  wouldna  hold  wi' 
gambling.  Tis  the  hand  of  Providence  that  shapes 
such  matters.  Keep  that  in  your  mind,  laddie,  and  do 
not  talk  of  gambling  if  ye  want  me  to  back  your  en- 
terprise." 

"I  shall  be  careful,  Mr.  MacNair,"  Foulke  prom- 
ised with  a  smile.  "I  confess  that  your  proposal 
pleases  me,  for  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  did  not  want  to 
lay  the  estate  under  a  heavy  mortgage.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  shall  not  deprive  myself  of  a  fortune  I  hope 
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to  gain  by  dividing  it  too  heavily  with  a  partner. 
Already  I  am  pledged  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of 
the  whole  to  the  one  who  gave  me  the  secret." 

"Know  ye  the  worth  of  it?"  asked  MacNair. 

"I  do  not,"  answered  Foulke.  "I  am  going  on  the 
faith  of  one  I  trust.  You  will  observe,  Mr.  MacNair 
that  Providence  will  have  to  play  a  large  hand  in  this 
— ah — speculation." 

''  'Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,' "  MacNair 
quoted  cheerfully.  "I'll  tell  ye  what  I'll  do,  laddie.  Ye 
furnish  the  ship  and  the  courage  for  success.  I  pay 
the  crew  and  buy  the  needfu'  stores,  then  for  each 
baubee  I  put  in  I'll  take  twa  out  if  we  find  the  fortune. 
Otherwise  I  have  naething  back,  and  ye' re  in  like 
case.  How's  that  for  trusting  Providence?" 

"It's  double  or  quits  then,"  cried  Foulke.  "A  fair 
gam — I  mean — " 

"I  ken  weel  what  ye  mean,"  MacNair  interposed. 
"We'll  let  Mr.  Freeman  draw  up  an  agreement  the 
while  I'll  be  askin'  a  few  questions." 

Forthwith  the  little  Scotsman  began  to  delve  into 
Foulke's  past  history  with  particular  reference  to 
the  younger  man's  previous  voyages.  So  persistent 
were  his  inquiries  that  Sir  Francis,  already  irritated 
by  his  experience  with  the  other  moneylenders,  grew 
somewhat  peevish.  Perceiving  this,  MacNair  leaned 
across  the  table  to  lay  a  hand  upon  the  other's  arm. 

"Listen,  laddie,"  he  said  gently,  "I  like  ye  fine.  If 
I  didna  I  should  ha'  bid  ye  good  day  long  since.  But, 
gin  we're  to  outrun  the  constable  at  the  end  of  this 
venturing,  save  your  wind  till  ye  need  it.  There's  no 
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offense  where  there's  none  intended.  Tis  not  your 
honesty  I'm  thinking  of  whiles  I  pester  ye  with 
all  these  questions.  'Tis  your  experience  I'm  aimin' 
to  find  out.  Come  to  think  o'  it,  Sir  Francis,  you 
and  me  maun  trust  each  ither,  and  there  can  be 
na  harm  in  knowin'  the  truth  about  a  man  whatever 
it  is.  'Tis  the  lies  about  him  that  may  bring  him 
to  ruin  when  it  comes  to  a  pinch." 

From  then  on  the  talk  between  them  was  wholly 
amicable,  Foulke  recognizing  the  fact  that  MacN air's 
questions  were  not  inspired  by  idle  curiosity  and  that 
in  the  older  man's  homely  directness  there  was  no 
hint  of  disrespect. 

A  little  while  thereafter  MacNair  rose  with  an  air 
of  determination  and  Kirstie  hopped  about  him, 
seeming  as  alert  and  ready  for  business  as  her  master. 

"When  are  ye  plannin'  to  be  off,  Sir  Francis?"  he 
asked. 

"As  soon  as  possible,"  answered  Foulke. 

"I  thought  as  much.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  de- 
lay save  a  frettin'  over  what  may  happen  and  never 
does.  Leave  the  buyin'  of  supplies  to  me.  I'm  a  better 
bargainer  than  ye  by  blood  and  experience.  Your 
place  will  be  aboard  your  vessel.  Tell  me  what's 
needed  and  I'll  see  that  ye  get  the  best."  He  turned 
as  if  to  go,  then  fronted  Foulke  again  with  a  twisted 
smile  on  his  face.  "One  last  word,  laddie,  before  ye 
sign  any  agreement.  Ask  Freeman  there  what  he  kens 
of  me.  Ye  should  have  a  knowledge  of  your  pairtner 
and  I'm  na  doubtin'  that  in  all  the  chaff  of  gossip 
he'll  relate  to  ye  there'll  be  a  wee  grain  of  truth." 
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Saying  which  MacNair  trotted  off,  the  dog  following. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment 
and  Foulke  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

"I  confess  I'm  curious,  Freeman,"  he  said.  "He 
seems  a  likable  man,  yet  there's  something  about 
him  I  don't  quite  fathom." 

"He's  a  queer  mixture,"  replied  the  lawyer  thought- 
fully, "and  comes  by  it  naturally." 

"I  suppose  I  can  trust  him?"  Foulke  asked. 

"Absolutely,"  was  the  confident  answer.  "Evidently 
he  wanted  me  to  tell  you  something  of  his  history, 
which  is  somewhat  unusual.  His  father,  so  rumor  has 
it,  was  a  horse  coper.  He  died  when  Jock  MacNair 
was  a  baby.  The  man  followed  the  races  and  was  not 
afraid  to  back  his  opinion  to  the  limit,  betweenwhiles 
picking  up  a  nag  here  and  there  to  doctor  and  sell  at 
a  profit.  He  was  clever  at  his  trade,  and  it  was  com- 
mon gossip  that  he  made  a  deal  of  money  in  one  way 
or  other  and  had  a  pretty  penny  laid  aside  for  a  rainy 
day.  However,  when  he  was  brought  home  dead, 
killed  by  a  fall  from  one  of  his  favorite  mounts,  Dame 
MacNair,  instead  of  living  comfortably  on  the  money 
she  was  supposed  to  have  inherited,  opened  a  small 
shop  where  she  sold  sweeties,  cakes,  buttons  and  such 
like  oddments." 

"Then  the  father  didn't  have  money  after  all," 
Foulke  put  in. 

"Wait  a  bit,  Sir  Francis,"  Mr.  Freeman  cautioned. 
"You  don't  know  Dame  MacNair  as  yet.  She  was  as 
pious  and  kirk-going  a  woman  as  ever  lived,  bent 
upon  instilling  the  fear  of  God  into  her  small  son 
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Jock.  When  the  youngster  was  old  enough,  he  was 
set  to  work  and  so  long  as  his  mother  lived  he  gave 
her  nigh  every  copper  he  earned.  He  was  trained 
to  frugality  in  a  rigid  school  and  spent  all  of  his 
Sundays  and  many  of  his  evenings  at  the  kirk,  where 
he  was  accounted  one  of  the  elect.  He  had  risen  to 
be  head  clerk  in  the  ship  chandlery  firm  of  Bostock, 
Brace  and  Bostock  when,  five  years  gone,  his  mother 
died.  From  that  day  to  this  Jock  MacNair  has  never 
done  a  stroke  of  work." 

"But—"  Foulke  burst  out.  Mr.  Freeman  raised  a 
silencing  hand. 

"He  did  not  have  to  work,  Sir  Francis.  He  came 
into  a  tidy  bit  of  money  that  had  lain  idle  since  his 
father  died.  The  popular  belief  for  once  held  true. 
Old  MacNair  had  left  a  modest  fortune;  but  the 
widow,  disapproving  of  the  way  it  had  been  earned, 
refused  to  touch  a  penny  of  it.  Moreover,  she  kept 
the  matter  hid  from  her  son  till  she  died,  thinking 
that  if  she  trained  him  in  godly  ways  he,  too,  would 
refuse  to  accept  this  ill-gotten  wealth  which,  at  the 
end  of  her  life  tenure,  must  go  to  him." 

"It  seems  that  he  was  less  scrupulous  than  his 
mother,"  Foulke  commented  with  a  smile. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  was  Mr.  Freeman's  sur- 
prising answer.  "Certainly  MacNair  would  not  ad- 
mit it." 

"She  wouldn't  touch  the  money,"  said  Foulke. 

"That  was  the  argument  the  elders  of  his  church 
put  to  jock,"  the  lawyer  continued.  "They  were  elo- 
quent in  their  plea  that,  for  his  conscience  sake,  he 
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should  give  this  fortune  to  his  kirk.  MacNair  lis- 
tened with  a  sober  face,  saying  little  till  they  had  ex- 
hausted their  pious  oratory,  then,  says  he,  'I've  been 
taught  to  honor  baitb  me  mither  and  me  faither  and 
it  would  ill  become  a  son  to  cast  sic  a  reflection  upon 
the  name  he  bears.'  From  this  position  the  minister 
himself  could  not  move  him.  He  resigned  his  clerk- 
ship; but  he  continues  to  live  in  the  tiny  cottage  oc- 
cupied by  his  mother  and  is  still  a  regular  attendant 
at  the  kirk." 

"To  the  honor  of  both  his  parents,"  said  Foulke. 

"Exactly,"  agreed  Freeman.  "You  will  note  that 
he  does  not  gamble,  though  he  is  frankly  interested 
in  highly  speculative  investments." 

"Does  he  spend  his  days  in  a  small  cottage  when 
with  his  fortune  he  might " 

"No,"  Mr.  Freeman  cut  in.  "I've  known  his  house 
to  be  locked  up  for  weeks  on  end.  Usually  it  is  closed 
when  there  are  important  race  meets  toward.  When 
he  returns  he  is  most  assiduous  in  his  attendance  at 
the  kirk." 

"In  repentance  for  the  worldly  desires  inherited 
from  his  father?"  asked  Foulke. 

"Not  exactly  repentance  either,"  the  lawyer  re- 
plied, "rather  is  it  a  feeling  that  he  must  make  up  to 
his  mother  for  a  seeming  neglect.  As  I  said,  he  is  a 
queer  mixture,  having  traits  of  both  parents  nicely 
balanced.  However,  if  you  decide  to  accept  his  terms 
you  may  trust  him  implicitly.  His  experience  in  the 
ship  chandlers'  office  will  be  most  valuable  in  fitting 
out  your  vessel.  From  salts,  black  draughts  and  jams, 
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to  ball  and  powder,  he  will  omit  nothing;  and  as  it  is 
said  that  a  man's  heart  lies  in  his  stomach  you  should 
have  a  contented  crew,  for  MacNair  will  see  to  it  that 
they  are  well  fed." 

"He's  a  man  after  my  own  heart,"  cried  Foulke 
with  enthusiasm,  "with  a  fine  spirit  of  adventure 
wrapped  up  in  his  small  body.  I'll  sign  the  agree- 
ment, Freeman,  when  it  is  ready  and  count  myfelf  in 
great  good  luck  to  have  found  such  a  partner." 


CHAPTER  VI 

Urged  on  by  a  strong  desire  to  begin  the  voyage, 
Foulke  set  about  the  task  of  fitting  out  his  vessel 
without  delay.  He  spared  no  pains  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  every  inch  of  his  craft  and  with  Master 
Jolon  and  the  crew  he  tested  ropes  and  spars,  in- 
spected spare  gear  and  sent  MacNair  long  lists  of  his 
requirements.  The  Scotsman  filled  these  orders 
promptly  and  the  two  worked  together  in  perfect  har- 
mony, each  developing  a  growing  respect  for  the 
other  as  the  busy  days  passed. 

The  nights  Foulke  spent  ashore  at  the  inn.  He  and 
MacNair  sat  together  for  hours  with  only  Kirstie  for 
company,  planning  the  next  day's  labors.  Sir  Francis 
might  have  gone  to  Bath  to  pass  his  evenings  at  play 
with  Blessington  and  the  others  but,  though  it  oc- 
curred to  him  once  or  twice,  he  was  not  tempted. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  long 
session,  MacNair  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  gazed 
at  the  young  nobleman  with  a  twinkle  in  his  bright, 
birdlike  eyes. 

"I  see  ye're  in  earnest,  laddie,"  he  remarked. 

"Didn't  you  know  I  was?"  asked  Foulke  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Aye,  for  the  time  bein';  but  how  was  I  to  be  sure 
it  would  last?"  MacNair  asked  slowly.  "There's 
mony  a  man  all  fire  and  flame  at  the  notion  of  an  ad- 
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venture  whose  enthusiasm  grows  sickly  with  the 
work.  Ye're  of  different  stuff,  Sir  Francis,  and  I'm 
thinkin'  it's  mair  than  money's  drivin'  ye." 

"Perhaps,"  Foulke  answered,  but  gave  no  further 
information,  which  was  far  from  displeasing  to  Mac- 
Nair.  The  Scotsman  was  not  one  to  tell  his  inmost 
thoughts  to  a  comparative  stranger  and  had  small  ad- 
miration for  those  who  did. 

"Aweel,"  he  murmured,  "money  is  a  braw  thing 
but  'tis  not  everything.  'Twas  ma  mither  used  to  say 
that,  and  I  sometimes  misdoubt  she  had  a  strain  of 
ither  than  Scots  blood  in  her  veins." 

In  this  hurry  and  bustle  of  getting  ready  Foulke's 
thoughts  were  constantly  upon  Janet  Amory.  In  the 
faith,  acquired  with  the  silver  dice,  that  his  good  luck 
would  hold,  he  wanted  to  ignore  Joseph  Wray;  but 
this  he  found  impossible  while  that  gentleman's  ac- 
tivities were  in  plain  sight  from  the  deck  of  L'Aven- 
turiere.  Wray's  black  ship  was  anchored  in  the  road- 
stead. She,  too,  was  being  provisioned  for  a  voyage, 
and  Foulke  had  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  at 
least  no  marriage  would  take  place  for  six  months 
and  that  in  the  interval  much  might  happen. 

He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  forget  his  present 
status,  or  disregard  the  fact  that  the  girl  he  loved  so 
devotedly  was  already  pledged.  One  morning  he  noted 
some  sailors  busy  at  the  bow  of  Wray's  ship.  By  after- 
noon a  new  name  had  been  painted  on  and  through 
his  glass  Foulke  read  THE  FAIR  JANET. 

Sir  Francis  cursed  his  rival  under  his  breath.  It 
seemed  an  impertinence  to  advertise  so  recent  an  al- 
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liance,  one  that  had  not  been,  and  he  dared  still  hope 
would  not  be  made  permanent. 

Where  Wray  was  going  or  what  was  the  object  of 
his  voyage  Foulke  had  never  considered  until  a  day 
or  two  before  he  was  ready  to  sail.  He  was  looking 
down  on  the  water,  deep  in  thought,  when  he  became 
aware  of  a  small  boat  pulling  out  to  The  Fair  Janet. 
In  its  stern  sheets  sat  Don  Gonzales  Ramiro  with 
an  assortment  of  boxes  that  could  only  contain  per- 
sonal belongings.  Evidently  the  Spanish  gentleman 
who  had  been  the  unfortunate  victim  of  a  futile 
revolution  was  to  accompany  Wray. 

Instantly  Foulke  seized  upon  the  thought  that  here 
was  an  explanation  of  the  pressing  business  that  was 
taking  Wray  out  of  the  country.  Doubtless  it  was  con- 
nected with  a  revolution  in  Spain.  Wray  would  not 
be  above  furnishing  the  sinews  of  war  at  a  good 
profit,  so  Foulke  thought.  The  Fair  Janet,  then,  was 
likely  to  sail  for  some  obscure  spot  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  many  miles  nearer  England  than  Foulke's  first 
port  of  call,  in  which  case  Wray  would  be  back  again 
long  before  the  yacht  could  make  her  return  journey. 
Well,  that  simply  meant  greater  need  for  haste.  Sir 
Francis  cared  little  where  The  Fair  Janet  went.  It 
made  no  difference  to  him  if  Wray  and  Don  Ramiro 
were  hatching  up  another  revolution  in  Spain.  He 
rather  hoped  they  might  and  that  the  next  time  he 
met  the  loquacious  Don  it  would  be  news  of  W  ray's 
death  he  would  impart. 

At  the  end  of  the  fortnight  set,  L Aventuriere  was 
ready.  Foulke,  spurring  Molly-0  to  her  best  pace, 
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went  hurrying  to  High  Foulkesholme  for  a  farewell 
talk  with  Janet.  As  he  drew  near  his  estate  he  passed 
along  the  road  where  he  had  first  seen  her  atop  that 
galloping  stallion.  His  heart  beat  faster  as  he  thought 
of  that  morning  and  his  encounter  with  the  strange 
girl. 

He  raced  up  the  drive,  leaped  from  Molly-O's  back 
and  ran  up  to  the  door  of  the  old  mansion.  Of  Janet 
he  saw  nothing.  The  Duchess  he  found  in  the 
morning-room  alone.  He  greeted  her,  keeping  back 
for  a  decent  interval  the  question  that  trembled  on 
his  lips.  At  last  he  could  wait  no  longer. 

"Where's  Janet?"  he  demanded. 

"Janet!"  her  Grace  burst  out  wrathfully.  "How 
should  I  know  where  she  is?  She  left  the  morning  you 
went  away  and  I've  heard  nothing  from  her  since." 

"Where  has  she  gone?" 

"To  Berkshire,  I  suppose.  At  least  that's  what  she 
said  in  the  note  she  left  for  me.  Perhaps  Joseph  Wray 
can  furnish  you  with  more  accurate  information." 

Plainly  her  Grace  was  annoyed.  She  rattled  on, 
with  much  talk  of  her  niece's  ingratitude,  to  which 
Foulke  paid  no  heed.  His  disappointment  gave  him 
an  acute  realization  of  how  greatly  he  had  counted 
upon  a  final  glimpse  of  her,  a  last  word  of  good  cheer 
that  would  send  him  across  the  seas  with  her  blessing 
ringing  in  his  ears. 

"Is  she  coming  back?"  he  asked  the  Duchess  sud- 
denly. 

Her  Grace,  having  dismissed  the  girl  from  her 
thoughts,  had  quite  changed  the  subject. 
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"Are  you  still  talking  of  Janet?" 

"Of  course,"  he  replied. 

"I  should  advise  you  to  begin  thinking  of  someone 
else.  Janet  is  betrothed  to  Joseph  Wray." 

"She's  not  married  to  him  yet." 

"Do  you  plan  to  prevent  it?"  she  demanded  in 
amazement. 

"That  depends  upon  whether  I  am  successful.  I 
want  a  fortune." 

"Why  on  earth  need  you  go  a-voyaging  to  find  a 
fortune?  There  are  dozens  in  England  you  might 
share  for  the  asking."  Thus  her  Grace,  launched  once 
more  upon  her  favorite  topic.  Foulke  annoyed  her, 
without  intention,  by  refraining  from  argument;  but 
in  the  end  won  from  her  a  hearty  wish  for  his  safe 
return. 

The  next  morning  saw  him  once  more  upon  the 
road  to  Bristol,  after  a  tender  scene  with  the  Duchess, 
who  called  him  a  fool  and  kissed  him  good-by  with 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

At  Bath  Foulke  sought  the  hut  in  the  lane  to  tell 
Giles  and  Kate  that  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  start. 
He  stayed  only  a  few  moments,  and  they  made  no 
move  to  delay  him.  Their  only  concern  was  for  the 
date  of  his  return,  which  could  not  be  calculated. 

"In  five  months,  with  luck,"  Sir  Francis  predicted. 

"Keep  your  luck  in  your  pocket,  Sir  Francis,"  said 
Kate  with  impressive  earnestness.  "The  day  of  your 
arrival  no  one  can  prophesy.  It  is  sufficient  that  you 
will  bring  me  back  the  silver  dice." 

Foulke  found  MacNair  idling  at  the  inn  when  he 
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reached  Bristol.  The  Scotsman's  work  was  finished, 
The  last  biscuit  was  aboard,  with  the  final  coil  of 
rope  and  the  last  spare  spar.  For  ten  furious  days  he 
had  been  on  the  go,  sleeping  little  and  planning  much. 
Sir  Francis  thought  he  looked  more  wizened  than 
ever. 

"Aweel,  laddie,  ye  have  but  to  set  out.  The  ship 
is  well  found." 

"I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  without 
you,"  Foulke  declared  sincerely,  as  he  sat  down  be- 
side his  partner. 

"I  ken,"  answered  MacNair  with  a  chuckle.  "Ye 
would  ha'  paid  five  times  for  stuff  not  sae  good.  The 
best  there  is  ye  have,  and  'tis  curious  when  ye  stop 
to  think  on  it,  that  a  man  who  knows  naught  of  the 
sea,  who  has  never  been  on  a  voyage  in  his  life,  should 
still  have  a  better  knowledge  than  most  of  what  is 
needful  on  a  ship." 

"This  time  to-morrow  I  shall  be  on  my  way,"  said 
Foulke.  "I  shall  be  thinking  of  you  with  every  mouth- 
ful I  eat." 

"Oftener  than  that,  mayhap,"  MacNair  com- 
mented, then  changed  the  subject  abruptly.  "I  tak' 
it  ye'll  be  sailin'  with  the  early  tide?" 

"Yes.  At  dawn.  Benham  is  coming  with  my  per- 
sonal belongings  and  to  take  Molly-0  back  to  High 
Foulkesholme.  Shall  we  visit  the  ship  together  for 
the  last  time?" 

At  the  water  front  the  first  thing  that  Foulke  noted 
was  the  disappearance  of  The  Fair  Janet. 

"When  did  Wray  sail?"  he  asked. 
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"This  morning,  na  doot,"  MacNair  answered.  "I 
did  not  get  up  with  the  sun  to  see."  Then  after  an 
instant's  silence,  "What  hae  ye  dune  to  Mr.  Wray, 
laddie?" 

"Done?  Nothing!"  replied  Foulke  shortly. 

"I'm  of  the  opinion  he  has  nae  love  for  ye." 

"It  makes  no  difference." 

"I  would  na  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  aboot  ony 
mon,"  said  the  cautious  MacNair  with  a  shake  of  his 
head.  "Ye  can  never  tell  what  turns  fortune  may  tak' 
in  this  world.  Yon  mon's  enmity  may  mean  naething 
to  ye  here;  but  it  might  mak'  a  deal  of  differ'  on  the 
Spanish  Main." 

Foulke  laughed  shortly  at  the  implication. 

"I  have  reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Wray  will  not 
touch  near  the  Spanish  Main.  Unless  I'm  much  mis- 
taken he  sails  for  a  small  port  in  Spain;  but  it's  all 
one  to  me  where  he  goes." 

"He  came  a-visitin'  to  the  yacht,  whiles  ye  were 
gone.  He  told  me  he  came  to  say  good-by  to  ye;  but 
he  stayed  and  talked  to  me  a  while.  It  was  a  rare 
condescension,  laddie,  as  he  let  me  ken." 

"It  was  extremely  thoughtful  of  him  to  go  to  so 
much  trouble  to  wish  me  well,"  said  Foulke  ironically. 

"He  seemed  curious,  nor  would  he  tak'  no  when  I 
told  him  I  kenned  naught  of  your  plans.  He  set  me 
down  as  a  tight-lipped  old  fool,  I  misdoot  not,  but  he 
complimented  the  ship  and  all." 

"He  judges  himself  an  expert  in  such  matters,  I 
fancy,"  Foulke  commented  and  changed  the  sub- 
ject. 
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They  returned  to  the  inn  for  the  night  and  at  day- 
break next  morning,  not  seeing  the  Scotsman  about 
the  hostelry,  Foulke  made  inquiries  for  him. 

"He  left,  bag  and  baggage,  an  hour  ago,"  the  inn- 
keeper informed  Foulke;  who,  somewhat  surprised  at 
this  desertion,  went  down  to  the  shore.  There  in 
a  boat,  ready  to  push  off,  sat  MacNair  with  Kirs- 
tie  in  his  lap.  Around  him  was  a  pile  of  boxes  and 
bedding,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  was  bent  upon  a 
journey. 

"I  kenned  ye'd  be  surprised,"  was  his  greeting  to 
Foulke's  look  of  amazement. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  demanded. 

"With  you,  Kirstie  and  me,  gin  ye've  no  objec- 
tions." 

"Of  course  not,  but — — " 

"In  that  case  we'll  talk  of  the  rest  when  we're 
alone,"  MacNair  interrupted  hastily.  "Put  your  traps 
in  here  and,  though  it  will  overload  the  boat  a  wee, 
we'll  mak'  the  yacht  taegither." 

By  the  time  Foulke's  belongings  were  stowed  and 
Sir  Francis  himself  was  seated  on  a  thwart,  there 
was  scarcely  freeboard  enough  on  the  little  craft 
to  keep  her  from  shipping  water  at  each  stroke  of  the 
oars. 

"It's  well  there  is  no  sea  running,"  Foulke  com- 
mented gaily,  "and  I  pray  you,  Kirstie,  do  not  wag 
your  tail  until  we  are  safe  aboard.  One  wag  too  much, 
to  this  side  or  to  that,  will  capsize  the  boat  and  leave 
us  all  to  swim  for  it." 

Steering  carefully,  they  made  the  yacht's  side  with- 
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out  mishap  and  finally  found  themselves  in  the  cabin 
alone. 

"Now  tell  me,"  said  Foulke,  "what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  sudden  determination  to  go  with  me?" 

"It  is  na  sic  a  sudden  determination,"  the  little 
man  replied.  "Mony's  the  time  when  ma  mither  was 
safe  in  her  bed,  her  being  a  strong  and  loud  sleeper, 
God  be  thankit,  I'd  nip  out  of  the  window  and  be  off 
to  the  Cat  and  Compass  at  the  water-front.  There  I 
heard  tales  of  pirates  and  palms,  green  parrots  and 
black  monkeys,  and  fish  that  fly — which  last  I  hold 
to  be  against  nature — and  it  was  then  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  some  day  I  would  take  a  voyage  masel'. 
So  you  see,  me  bein'  a  wee  lad  at  the  time,  the  deter- 
mination was  none  so  sudden." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  wanted  to  sail  with 
us?"  The  explanation  he  had  heard  did  not  satisfy 
Foulke.  He  sensed  something  hidden  in  this  unex- 
pected move. 

MacNair  hesitated  for  an  instant. 

"Aweel,"  he  said,  at  last,  "I'd  not  exactly  made 
up  ma  mind  till  this  morning.  There  were  things 
to  be  considered.  Kirstie  now,  you  might  be  objectin' 
to  Kirstie." 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Foulke,  "you  know  I  like 
the  dog.  There's  some  other  notion  that's  driving  you 
to  take  this  journey." 

"There  ye've  mistaken,  laddie.  I  like  fine  the 
thought  of  the  venture." 

"Perhaps,"  Foulke  replied  with  a  furrowed  brow, 
"but  I'm  not  at  all  sure  I  like  it  for  you.  There's 
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bound  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  danger  and  not  only 
from  the  sea.  There  are  pirates  where  we  are  going 
and — and  other  things.  It  is  bad  enough  for  you  to 
risk  your  money  without  adding  your  life  to  the 
hazard.  Stay  at  home,  MacNair,  and,  if  I  fail  to  find 
the  jewels,  I'll  sail  north  and  bring  back  a  cargo  of 
furs  that  will  at  least  repay  what  you  have  ad- 
vanced." 

"Nay,  laddie,  I'm  not  dootin'  ye,"  cried  MacNair 
warmly,  "but,  until  ye  get  back,  Kirstie  and  me  we 
must  live!" 

Sir  Francis  comprehended  the  words  with  a  gasp 
of  amazement. 

"You  mean  you  have  put  all  that  you  have  into 
this  enterprise?" 

MacNair  nodded.  "And  at  that,"  he  said  quietly, 
"we've  none  too  much  cash  in  hand  on  the  vessel 
here." 

"But  you  don't  even  know  where  we're  going," 
cried  Foulke. 

"Ye're  right  there,  laddie,"  came  the  untroubled 
answer,  "but  there's  ain  thing  I  do  ken  weel  and  that's 
yoursel',  Sir  Francis.  It  has  been  ma  habit  to  bet  on 
a  horse  wi'  a  pedigree.  Lead  you  on,  laddie,  and  I'll 
follow  wi'  a  good  heart." 

Touched  by  so  complete  a  confidence,  Foulke  held 
out  his  hand  and  the  two  struck  palms  in  a  hearty 

grip. 

"For  myself,"  said  Foulke  earnestly.  "I  cannot 
name  a  man  I  would  rather  have  with  me." 

"Don't  be  forgettin'  Kirstie,"  MacNair  put  in  with 
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a  whimsical  twist  of  his  face.  "She's  a  rare  body  in 
a  pinch." 

The  momentary  tension  eased,  Foulke  laughed  and 
patted  the  terrier. 

"We  three  together  can  face  anything  the  Fates 
send  us.  Off  we  go!"  He  turned  and  went  on  deck  to 
give  the  order  to  weigh  anchor. 

As  he  mounted  the  companion  his  thoughts  were 
on  Janet  Amory.  When  would  he  see  her  again?  Not 
for  many,  many  days,  he  knew.  Meanwhile  he  wished 
he  might  relieve  her  anxiety  by  telling  her  that  aboard 
his  yacht  he  had  a  friend  upon  whom  he  could  rely  if 
need  arose. 


CHAPTER  VII 

L'Aventuriere,  like  a  gallant  lady  going  to  a  ball 
attired  in  her  bravest  finery,  canted  to  the  pressure 
of  a  breeze  that  filled  her  speckless  sails,  and,  as  she 
left  the  shelter  of  the  mainland,  made  curtsy  after 
curtsy  to  the  long  swells  of  the  open  sea.  The  course 
was  set  and  Sir  Francis,  watching  the  fast-fading 
shores  of  England,  relaxed  the  vigilant  attention  he 
had  given  the  navigation  of  his  vessel  and  let  his 
thought  dwell  for  a  time  upon  his  situation. 

MacNair's  revelation  of  the  state  of  his  finances 
added  enormously  to  the  load  of  Foulke's  responsibil- 
ities. He  had  an  admiration  for  the  Scotsman  who 
had  shown  his  metal  by  putting  all  that  he  had  into 
the  venture,  yet  Sir  Francis  was  only  too  well  aware 
that  upon  his  shoulders  alone  must  lie  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  hazard.  MacNair  was  betting  that  good 
breeding  was  a  match  for  any  ill  luck  the  Fates  might 
send,  and  Foulke  could  not  blink  the  fact  that  the 
Sisters  of  Destiny  were  a  trio  of  trixy  jades. 

Nor  was  he  unmindful  of  Giles  Terry,  who  was 
beginning  the  weary  days  of  anxiety  which  must  con- 
tinue until  L'Aventuriere  returned,  if  she  ever  did.  To 
that  humble  cripple  Foulke  owed  the  opportunity  to 
repair  his  fortunes.  He  did  not  underestimate  the  debt 
or  shirk  a  full  realization  of  the  obligation  he  had  in- 
curred by  accepting  the  confidence  which  had  been 
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offered  him.  He  turned  and  faced  the  horizon  with  a 
solemn  vow  to  himself  that  neither  in  thought  nor  in 
deed  would  he  betray  these  two  lowly  men  who  had 
put  their  faith  in  the  integrity  of  his  birth  and  the 
quality  of  his  blood.  To  fail  them  would  be  to  be 
false  not  only  to  himself  but  to  a  long  line  of  fore- 
bears who  had  honored  their  given  word  as  they 
honored  their  God. 

Upon  the  practical  side  of  the  business  Foulke  was 
well  satisfied.  Their  preparations  were  of  the  best.  He 
was  pleased  with  Pierre  Jolon  and  his  crew.  The 
cautious  MacNair  was  a  wise  counselor  and  would 
serve  as  a  balance  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  more 
reckless  youth.  Foulke  was  resolved  not  to  spare  him- 
self to  make  this  venture  a  success,  and  made  ready 
to  meet  any  contingency  with  the  courage  of  a  deter- 
mined man.  He  called  the  master  to  his  side  and  com- 
plimented him  upon  his  seamanship. 

"Bon!"  exclaimed  Jolon,  with  evident  pleasure. 
"It  is  an  inspiration  to  be  commanded  by  one  who 
knows  a  good  vessel."  It  was  an  exchange  of  more 
than  courtesies.  Rather  was  it  a  pledge  of  mutual 
confidence. 

They  talked  for  a  time  of  L'Adventuriere,  Jolon 
excessive  in  his  praises  of  the  yacht. 

"She's  not  so  big,  L'Aventuriere,  but  she  would 
have  showed  her  heels  to  that  black  ship  of  Mon- 
sieur Wray's  if  he  had  waited  for  us." 

"When  did  she  sail?"  Foulke  asked  idly.  He  did 
not  really  care. 

"Oh,  that  is  a  funny  thing,"  the  master  replied 
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with  a  shrug.  "It  was  gossiped  in  the  town  that  she 
was  to  go  out  on  the  same  tide  with  us  this  morning." 

"She  left  suddenly,  then?" 

"Somewhat,  I  should  say.  Directly  after  Monsieur 
Wray  was  aboard  us." 

"That  was  in  the  forenoon,  Mr.  MacNair  told  me." 

"That  is  true,"  the  master  nodded,  "but  he  was 
here  also  in  the  evening  about  sundown.  He  came 
to  take  a  farewell  of  you,  so  he  explained.  He  left 
again  at  once,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  his  cabin  boy 

on  our  deck." 

"What  was   his   cabin   boy   doing   here?"    asked 

Foulke,  perplexed. 

"That  I  do  not  know,  monsieur,"  Jolon  shrugged, 
"but  that  the  boy  was  here  on  L Aventuriere  there 
is  no  doubt.  Monsieur  Wray  discovered  him  hiding 
behind  a  stack  of  stores  which  had  been  sent  out  at 
the  last  minute  but  not  yet  stowed.  He  was  greatly 
surprised  and  called  down  to  the  sailors  in  his  boat, 
ordering  them  to  seize  the  lad." 

"Still  I  do  not  understand  what  the  boy  was  doing 
on  our  vessel,"  Foulke  said,  puzzled  and  decidedly 
annoyed  at  this  fresh  evidence  of  Wray's  persistence. 

"He  was  running  away,"  Jolon  answered.  "That 
was  plain,  for  it  is  certain  that  1  had  never  seen  him 
before.  Then,  too,  he  was  English.  A  lad  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen.  A  pretty  boy,  to  be  sure,  not  such  a  rough 
gargon  as  you  would  expect  to  find  among  the  crew 
of  an  English  ship.  Monsieur  Wray  explained  that 
he  had  been  apprenticed  and  was  trying  to  escape. 
It  seemed  true,  for  the  lad  struggled  and  called 
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loudly;  but  in  English,  of  course,  which  I  do  not 
understand." 

"But  Mr.  MacNair  must  have " 

"He  was  ashore  with  you  at  the  inn." 

"What  happened  then?" 

"Nothing  of  moment.  Monsieur  Wray's  sailors 
seized  the  lad  and  took  him  off.  As  soon  as  they  were 
aboard,  the  black  ship  sailed,  which  was  a  disap- 
pointment; for,  as  I  told  you,  I  had  hoped  to  show 
her  the  way  to  the  sea  this  morning." 

For  an  instant  there  entered  into  Foulke' s  mind  a 
thought  that  almost  stopped  the  beating  of  his  heart. 
This  he  dismissed  with  a  spoken  "Absurd!" 

"Bh,  monsieur?"  queried  Master  Jolon. 

"Nothing,  I  was  thinking  of  something  else," 
Foulke  replied  vaguely.  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  of 
this  before?" 

"Bon  Dieu!"  exclaimed  Jolon.  "It  would  not  occur 
to  me,  monsieur,  to  report  to  you  the  affairs  of  a 
cabin  boy.  In  truth  we  are  lucky  that  Monsieur  Wray 
discovered  him.  Otherwise  we  should  have  had  him 
on  our  hands  and  that  would  have  been  awkward, 
seeing  that  he  had  no  French.  No,  no,  I  should  be 
troubling  you  all  the  time,  if  I  were  to  discuss  with 
you  the  things  that  happen  among  the  sailors." 

"Quite  right,"  Foulke  agreed;  still  he  pondered 
over  the  incident,  not  satisfied  that  he  had  gotten  to 
the  bottom  of  the  affair. 

"You  say  that  Mr.  Wray  seemed  surprised  to  find 
the  boy  here?"  he  asked  after  a  moment. 

"Oh,  greatly,"  Jolon  answered.  "He  made  a  loud 
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outcry  at  sight  of  him,  seeming  much  excited.  In- 
deed, he  pointed  out  to  me  that  he  was  most  angry." 

That  night,  alone  in  the  cabin,  Foulke  spoke  to 
MacNair  of  the  affair.  "What  do  you  make  of  it?" 
he  asked  at  the  end. 

"Aweel,"  murmured  MacNair  thoughtfully, 
"there's  things  aboot  it  that  set  a  body  wonderin'. 
Why  should  Mr.  Wray  think  it  necessary  to  sail  be- 
fore his  time  because  of  a  cabin  boy  who  wanted  to 
run  away?" 

"I  hadn't  connected  the  two  incidents,"  rejoined 
Foulke. 

"Master  Jolon  had,  from  what  you  tell  me,"  said 
MacNair,  "and  here's  anither  queer  circumstance. 
Gin  I  were  a  cabin  boy  who  wanted  to  run  away, 
'tis  not  to  anither  ship  I'd  go,  but  up  into  the  coun- 
try; especially  if  it  were  on  the  eve  of  my  vessel's 
sailing.  Tis  scarce  likely  a  ship  would  delay  her  go- 
ing to  hunt  the  hills  and  dales  for  a  bound  boy,  is  it 
now?" 

"I  see  what  you're  driving  at,"  said  Foulke. 

"That's  mair  than  I  do,"  replied  the  Scotsman  with 
a  chuckle.  "The  doin's  of  this  Mr.  Wray  have  me 
puzzled  and  that's  a  fact.  Twa  visits  of  farewell  seem 
excessive  from  a  man  who  ye  tell  me  has  no  great 
affection  for  ye." 

"It  is  in  my  mind  that  he  would  give  much  to  know 
where  we  were  going,"  Foulke  suggested. 

"Mayhap,"  agreed  MacNair,  "but  to  what  end?" 

"He  could  then  calculate  upon  the  date  of  my  re- 
turn." 
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"To  be  sure  he  could  do  that,  approximately," 
MacNair  commented.  "Ye  would  know  his  desire  for 
that  information  better  than  I." 

"We  both  love  the  same  maid,"  Foulke  confessed. 

"I  had  guessed  that,"  nodded  the  Scot,  "among 
ither  things  aboot  which  ye  are  properly  reticent.  I'll 
not  deny  that  surmise  heartened  me  mightily  for  this 
adventure.  Ye'll  believe,  laddie,  that  I  took  thought 
upon  why  ye  were  so  keen  to  set  oot  upon  it  and  at 
first  I  told  mysel'  'twas  the  gold  that  lured  ye.  Later 
I  discovered  that  there  was  a  better  motive  guidin' 
ye.  Now  for  gold  a  man  will  risk  much  and  go  far; 
but  for  the  love  of  a  lass  he  will  face  hell  and  win 
through.  I've  never  had  a  mite  of  worry  since  I  satis- 
fied mysel'  'twas  mair  than  riches  ye  were  goin' 
after." 

"It  is  not  a  matter  I  could  talk  about  to  a  stranger," 
said  Foulke. 

"Ye're  right,  laddie,  it  was  na." 

"But  now — well,  we  aren't  strangers  any  more.  You 
have  put  all  you  have  on  your  faith  in  me,  and  for 
my  part,  MacNair,  I  know  you  are  a  man  I  can 
trust." 

"Aye,  ye  ken,"  was  the  complacent  answer. 

"Therefore  I  mean  to  tell  you  everything." 

MacNair  wrinkled  up  his  eyes  and  peered  at  Sir 
Francis  quizzically. 

"Are  ye  contemplatin'  letting  me  into  the  secret  of 
where  yon  jewels  are  hid?" 

"I  mean  just  that,"  answered  Foulke.  "You  should 
have  all  the  information  I  can  give  you." 
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"I  don't  want  it!"  declared  the  other  positively. 
"For  every  soul  who  has  that  knowledge  the  risk  of 
its  being  betrayed  is  quadrupled  or  more.  Keep  it  safe 
in  your  noddle,  laddie,  and  then  none  but  ye  can  hand 

it  on." 

"What  you  say  is  true  enough,"  agreed  Foulke, 
"but  there  is  always  the  chance  that  something  might 
happen  to  me.  1  might  be  swept  away  in  a  storm 


or 


"Have  done  with  your  ill  prophecies,"  MacNair 
cut  in.  "If  ye  come  to  speculation  upon  what  might 
happen,  we  may  as  well  turn  back  lest  a  whale  swal- 
low the  ship  and  all  the  company.  Na,  na,  laddie, 
keep  your  secret.  There's  times  when  I'm  a  blabbin 

fool." 

"I'll  not  believe  that."  Foulke  smiled. 

"Will  ye  no?"  MacNair  went  on  earnestly.  "Let  me 
show  ye' that  what  I  say  is  the  true  word.  Once  I  was 
down  wi'  a  fever  and  ma  mither,  she  tended  me.  The 
while  I  was  lyin'  in  a  sort  of  craze  I  up  and  telled 
her  where  I  had  secreted  ma  savin's,  which  ye'll  admit 
is  naught  to  confide  even  tae  a  mon's  mither.  Think 
ye  after  that,  I'm  ain  to  be  trusted  wi'  a  secret? 

Na,  na!" 

Foulke  laughed  and  did  not  press  his  confidence 
upon  MacNair  at  the  moment.  There  were  many  long 
days  ahead  before  they  would  make  their  first  land- 
fall. Meanwhile  he  would  formulate  his  plans  and 
later  discuss  them  in  detail. 

Fair  winds  carried  L' Aventuriere  across  the  ocean. 
No  storms  arose  to  impede  their  progress  and  the 
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weeks  passed  uneventfully.  Even  Sir  Francis,  who 
chafed  at  the  inactivity  of  the  lazy  life  he  was  forced 
to  lead  and  was  harried  by  an  ever-present  desire  for 
speed,  found  nothing  to  complain  of.  He  and'  Kirstie 
became  great  friends,  at  which  MacNair,  pretend- 
ing a  jealousy  of  their  intimacy,  made  scornful  re- 
marks upon  the  constancy  of  all  females,  being  well 
pleased  the  while. 

At  length,  when  the  end  of  their  voyage  was  near, 
Foulke  determined  that  it  was  high  time  to  acquaint 
his  reluctant  partner  with  the  precious  secret  he  held, 
and  one  afternoon  when  they  were  alone  in  the  cabin 
he  again  opened  the  subject. 

"I've  made  up  my  mind,  MacNair,  that  you  should 
know  all  that  I  do  about  this  adventure,"  he  began. 

"I  misdooted  ye  were  a  stubborn  callant,"  re- 
marked the  Scotsman. 

"You're  quite  right,  I  am!"  Foulke  admitted  with 
a  smile. 

"  Tis  a  quality  no  one  admires  in  ither  people," 
MacNair  commented  as  he  rose.  He  inspected  the  ad- 
joining cabin,  bolted  the  door  to  the  companion,  and 
reseated  himself  at  the  table.  "Aweel,"  he  went  on, 
"I  canna  stop  ye  an  ye're  determined;  but  I  warned 
ye  I  was  a  babbler  in  certain  circumstances." 

"I'll  take  precautions  if  you  become  delirious  again. 
Now  listen,  for  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  whole  tale 
from  the  beginning." 

At  the  end  of  the  recital  MacNair  nodded  his  head 
slowly  up  and  down  as  if  in  confirmation  of  a  long- 
harbored  thought. 
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"Avveel,  laddie,"  he  said,  "  'tis  a  speculative  invest- 
ment, sure  enough." 

"I  believe  Giles  Terry  and  the  woman  Kate  told  the 
truth,"  Foulke  asserted  positively.  "At  any  rate  we 
can  prove  it  when  we  get  to  Cartagena." 

"Na  doot  o'  that,"  agreed  MacNair.  "If  we  lift 
the  baubles,  then  they  told  the  truth;  if  not " 

"That  is  not  necessarily  true,"  Foulke  asserted. 
"Remember  three  years  have  gone  by  since  they  were 
hidden.  They  may  have  been  found;  but  we  can  con- 
firm Terry's  story  by  the  girl  Concha." 

"Na,  na!  Let's  steer  clear  of  that  huzzy,"  MacNair 
said,  with  a  vigorous  shake  of  his  head.  "The  proof 
of  this  puddin'  will  be  in  the  eatin'  of  it,  and  we  want 
naebody  guessin'  what  our  business  is  in  Cartagena." 

"That's  true,"  agreed  Foulke,"  and  moreover  she 
may  be  on  friendly  terms  with  this  chief  of  the  con- 
trabandistas,  the  man  Terry  called  El  Capitan." 

"I'd  been  wonderin'  when  ye'd  begin  to  think  of 
him,"  said  MacNair.  "It  sticks  in  my  craw,  that  that 
fellow  kenned  somewhat  of  the  jewels  before  ever  he 
saw  Terry." 

"What  makes  you  think  that?" 

"He  believed  the  tale,"  MacNair  explained,  "which 
was  an  extraordinar'  one,  seeing  that  Terry  was  little 
more  than  a  common  sailor." 

"Are  you  suggesting  that  El  Capitan  knew  some- 
thing of  this  packet  for  the  Senor  de  Gamma?"  asked 
Foulke,  catching  the  drift  of  the  other's  thought. 

"Aweel,"  he  replied,  "I'm  not  exactly  sure  of  it; 
but  the  villain  did  na  seem  surprised." 
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"If  what  you  hint  at  is  true,  then  El  Capitan  must 
have  been  in  the  confidence  of  De  Gamma." 

"And  that's  na  so  unlikely,"  MacNair  insisted. 
"Ye  tell  me  that  this  Maister  de  Gamma  was  in- 
terested in  revolutions  in  Spain." 

"So  Sefior  Ramiro  said." 

"And  for  them  he  recruited  soldiers  on  the  Span- 
ish Main?" 

"Yes." 

"Aweel,  if  I  was  gatherin'  a  band  of  cutthroats  to 
do  ma  dirty  work,  this  El  Capitan,  as  ye  call  him, 
would  be  just  the  sort  I'd  be  after." 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Foulke  seriously. 
''  'Twill  bear  thinkin'  of,  laddie,"  murmured  Mac- 
Nair. 

Thus  ended  the  first  of  their  daily  talks,  while  the 
winds  grew  more  balmy,  sweet  scents  began  to  fill 
the  air,  and  the  flying  fish,  which  the  Scotsman  had 
not  been  able  to  credit,  had  become  a  familiar 
spectacle. 

Not  lacking  water,  they  passed  the  islands  by  with- 
out stopping,  and  one  bright  morning  caught  their 
first  sight  of  Cartagena,  rising  like  a  dream  from  its 
encircling  mists,  and  drew  in  toward  the  harbor, 
filled  with  high  hope  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
that  had  brought  them  to  that  romantic  city. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

In  spite  of  any  anxiety  MacNair  might  have  felt 
over  the  outcome  of  his  "speculative  investment"  his 
first  sight  of  this  new  land  made  him  forget  all  else. 
From  the  moment  he  glimpsed  the  surf-washed  shores 
of  the  outlying  islands  until  they  approached  the  end 
of  their  voyage,  he  hung  upon  the  rail  almost  con- 
stantly, feasting  his  eyes  upon  the  strange  sights  that 
met  his  gaze  and  demanding  from  Foulke  answers  to 
innumerable  questions. 

They  raised  Cartagena  in  the  early  morning  and  in 
the  slight  haze  that  hung  like  a  gauze  veil  over  the 
colorful  landscape  the  city  resembled  a  mirage  afloat 
upon  the  water.  Rosy  heron  flew  lazily  overhead. 
Pink  houses  with  tiled  roofs  shaped  themselves 
against  low  blue-green  hills,  interspersed  with  the 
spires  and  domes  of  the  monasteries  and  dominated 
by  the  square  tower  of  the  cathedral,  in  which  the 
bells  had  already  begun  to  peal,  their  chimes  speed- 
ing across  a  placid  sea  as  if  to  welcome  tired  voy- 
agers. 

Surrounding  the  town  was  a  vast  wall  forty  feet 
wide,  its  base  washed  by  the  waves  or  hidden  in  icaco 
or  mangroves,  its  level  top  broken  by  turrets  and 
counterscarps  between  great  gates  guarded  by  port- 
cullises. On  nearly  every  knoll  and  hill  commanding 
the  harbor,  were  forts  bristling  with  cannon,  above 
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which  flew  a  blood  and  orange  standard  vaunting  the 
lions  of  Spain. 

Everywhere  against  the  buildings  of  coral  stone  set 
in  cement  rose  the  fern-like  foliage  of  innumerable 
palms.  Huge  trees  of  Poinciana  Regia  hung  with 
scarlet  flowers,  the  lilac  of  ceibas,  and  the  blood-red 
blossoms  of  the  creeper,  La  Bellisima,  amid  crimson 
bougainvillea  made  irregular  blotches  of  color,  bril- 
liant and  sinister  in  aspect. 

High  above  the  city  and  its  environs  was  the  con- 
vent of  Santa  Candelaria,  built  upon  a  wedge-shaped 
rock  called  La  Popa  because  of  a  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  afterdeck  of  a  ship.  Foulke  told  the  tale  of 
the  buccaneers  who,  after  sacking  the  city,  threw  the 
nuns  down  the  mountain  declivities;  but  in  the  hu- 
man details  of  this  hot  land  MacNair  seemed  to 
have  little  interest. 

They  sailed  westward  past  the  Boca  Grande,  its 
entrance  barred  because  the  city  had  once  yielded 
to  attack  from  there;  rounded  the  island  of  Tierra 
Bomba  and  entered  the  harbor  by  the  Boca  Chica, 
anchoring  at  length  under  the  guns  of  the  Fuerte  de 
San  Joseph. 

"It  was  here,"  said  Foulke  to  MacNair,  when  the 
ship  came  to  rest,  "that  Giles  Terry  tried  to  bribe  his 
way  in  and  failed.  As  a  gentleman  traveling  only 
for  his  pleasure,  I  should  have  no  such  trouble." 

An  officer  boarded  L'Aventuriere,  and  the  newest 
Governor  being  a  complacent  person  with  no  grudge 
against  the  English,  they  were  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed. 
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"There's  room  here  for  all  the  ships  that  sail  the 
seas,"  murmured  MacNair,  gazing  across  the  miles  of 
landlocked  water  spread  out  before  them,  as  they 
moved  toward  the  city,  "and  oh,  laddie,  the  gold 
they've  squandered  on  the  place!"  he  added. 

"Spain  thinks  it  the  key  to  the  Indies,"  Foulke 
explained.  "She  spent  millions  to  protect  it;  but  when 
I  was  here  last  there  were  not  enough  soldiers  to  man 
the  guns  in  the  forts,  and  little  powder  and  ball.  The 
officials  care  for  nothing  but  filling  their  pockets.  I 
hope  we  shall  have  no  need  of  their  help." 

"Amen  to  that,"  said  MacNair  piously. 

"There  will  be  formalities,"  Sir  Francis  told  him. 
"I  must  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  his  Excellency  the 
Governor.  Until  I  return,  none  may  land." 

To  this  end,  when  they  reached  the  berth  assigned 
to  them,  Foulke  was  particular  to  don  his  bravest 
finery,  knowing  that  an  appearance  of  opulence 
would  never  come  amiss  in  dealing  with  Colonial 
dignitaries.  He  had  himself  rowed  ashore  and,  bid- 
ding the  crew  await  his  return,  strolled  into  the  city 
of  Cartagena. 

At  that  cool  hour  of  the  morning  many  people 
thronged  the  streets  bent  upon  the  business  of  the 
day,  which  must  be  transacted  before  the  heat  gave 
them  an  excuse  for  indolence.  Men  in  white  jipa- 
japa  hats  talked  loudly  with  many  gesticulations; 
senoritas  with  velvet  black  eyes  under  long  lashes 
stared  at  the  tall  Englishman;  policemen  with  short 
swords  at  their  sides  were  alert  and  vigilant,  quick 
to  shout  a  reprimand  to  the  scantily  clad  children 
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or  hurrying  Indians.  These  brightly  uniformed 
guardians  of  the  peace  would  soon  grow  indifferent 
to  their  duties  when  the  hot  sun  rose  high  in  the 
heavens  and  cast  a  spell  of  drowsiness  upon  the  tor- 
rid town. 

He  passed  rude  stalls  piled  to  overflowing  with  bi- 
zarre fruits;  caimitos,  with  their  leaves,  green  on  one 
side  and  brown  on  the  other,  to  which  the  Spaniards 
liken  a  man  who  is  a  double  dealer;  "fair  before  you, 
black  behind  your  back."  Plantains,  figs,  mangoes, 
sapadillos,  bananas  and  pineapples  in  profusion  were 
offered  for  sale  at  every  corner.  Here  and  there  a 
house  with  a  patch  of  ground  displayed  a  crop  of 
yams  or  maize  guarded  by  a  cane  fence  over  which 
grew  a  tangle  of  passion  flowers. 

The  houses,  solidly  built  for  the  most  part,  were 
dark  and  forbidding.  All  windows  on  the  lower  floors 
were  barried  with  tnadera,  a  metal  more  enduring 
than  iron  in  that  moist  atmosphere.  The  wide  doors 
were  studded  in  patterns  with  large-headed  nails, 
which  gave  them  the  aspect  of  portals  to  prisons. 
But,  to  relieve  this  somewhat  painful  appearance, 
brightly  colored  coats  of  arms  adorned  almost  every 
abode.  Foulke  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  naive 
vanity  of  these  people,  who  in  Madrid  boasted  no 
great  station  but  in  Cartagena  were,  to  a  man, 
descendants  of  the  famous  conquistador es. 

Sir  Francis  came  at  length  to  the  square  and  made 
for  the  palace  standing  opposite  the  long,  low  mass  of 
the  cathedral.  Another  structure  momentarily  di- 
verted his  gaze.  Before  a  gloomy  doorway  hung  a  flag 
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upon  which  was  a  green  cross,  the  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition.  The  scene  in  the  plaza  was  entirely  fa- 
miliar to  Foulke.  He  had  visited  the  place  several 
times  in  the  old  days  when  he  was  playing  about  the 
world,  nevertheless  he  did  not  like  the  suggestion  of 
that  green  cross  billowing  in  the  gentle  breeze. 

As  he  anticipated,  no  objection  was  made  to  their 
visit.  He  was  an  English  traveler  desiring  to  enjoy 
the  sights  of  Cartagena  and  the  Governor  was  de- 
lighted to  grant  him  all  privileges.  In  a  few  minutes 
Foulke  was  again  upon  the  streets  free  to  pursue 
his  way. 

It  was  on  his  route  back  to  the  gig  that  he  passed 
the  shops  of  which  Cartagena  made  a  great  boast. 
Everything  that  the  most  lavish  purse  could  buy  was 
for  sale  in  stores  which  rivaled  those  of  Madrid. 
Jewels,  embossed  leathers,  ornamented  saddlery,  em- 
broideries, laces  and  ancient  silver  and  gold  work 
filled  the  booths,  and  at  sight  of  them,  Sir  Francis 
thought  of  Janet  Amory.  He  must  find  her  a  souvenir 
of  that  far-off  land.  A  gift  for  her  should  be  his  first 
business.  He  stopped  at  a  small  shop  set  deep  be- 
tween two  larger  ones,  to  note  a  display  of  silver 
articles  which  were  the  work  of  native  Indians  along 
the  Spanish  Main.  It  seemed  to  him  that  such  a 
gift  would  be  more  highly  prized  by  Janet  than  a 
more  elaborate  bauble  which  might  as  easily  be 
found  in  London  Town.  With  this  in  mind,  he  entered. 

There  were  many  ornaments  displayed  for  his  con- 
sideration, but  apparently  no  one  to  wait  upon  him, 
though  he  was  conscious  of  being  watched  from  be- 
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hind  a  heavy  curtain  hung  across  the  rear  of  the 
shop.  He  stamped  upon  the  floor  to  attract  attention 
while  he  turned  over  the  assortment  before  him. 
These  things  looked  better  from  outside.  There  were 
buckles  with  broken  tongues;  ornaments  set  with 
pearls  whose  leaden  color  showed  them  to  be  from 
near-by  waters;  oddments  inlaid  with  stained  tur- 
quoise or  flawed  sapphires;  and  bits  of  chipped 
enamel.  He  decided  quickly  that  there  was  nothing 
there  he  wanted  and  was  about  to  leave,  when  a 
voice  near  him  brought  his  head  around. 

"The  noble  gentleman  does  not  find  what  he  re- 
quires?" The  question  in  Spanish  was  mumbled  by 
a  dim-eyed  old  crone  standing  beside  him.  She  had 
come  from  somewhere  quite  noiselessly  and  leered  up 
at  him  with  what  she  doubtless  believed  to  be  an  in- 
viting smile. 

"I  don't  see  what  I  want,"  said  Foulke.  "I  thought 
to  take  a  trinket  to  a  friend  in  England." 

"If  your  friend  is  a  lady,  I  have  that  which  should 
win  her  favor,"  croaked  the  old  creature  and,  with- 
out waiting  for  his  reply,  shuffled  across  to  the  cur- 
tain. Here  she  paused  a  moment  to  beckon  Foulke. 
He  followed,  half  curious,  into  a  low-raftered  room 
and  watched  while  the  woman  fumbled  at  what  ap- 
peared a  solid  wall.  Presently,  from  where  he  could 
not  tell,  she  produced  a  chain  of  emeralds,  from  the 
end  of  which  hung  an  ivory  crucifix  most  exquisitely 
carved. 

"If  she  be  of  the  Faith,"  muttered  the  woman, 
"here  is  something  blessed  by  His  Holiness  in  Rome." 
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She  thrust  the  rosary  into  Foulke's  hands  and  crossed 
herself  hurriedly,  eyeing  the  young  man  to  see  if  he 
did  likewise.  Observing  that  he  did  not,  she  altered 
her  patter.  "If  she  is  a  heretic  like  the  noble  gentle- 
man, the  cross  will  make  a  grand  ornament  for  a 
white  neck." 

In  his  mind  Sir  Francis  saw  Janet  on  the  terrace 
at  High  Foulkesholme  and  of  the  whiteness  of  her 
neck  he  had  no  doubt.  He  examined  the  chain  and 
was  surprised  at  its  beauty.  The  old  hag  was  right. 
It  would  look  well  and  he  was  inclined  to  buy  it. 
He  had,  however,  experience  in  the  marts  of  Spain 
and  he  knew  that  if  one  wanted  anything  at  a  fair 
price,  it  was  better  to  affect  complete  indifference. 
To  that  end  he  gave  back  the  rosary  and  went  into 
the  front  of  the  shop  through  the  curtains. 

"I  had  not  thought  of  buying  anything  so  valuable 
as  that,"  he  said.  "There  is  a  pair  of  shoe  buckles 
with  brilliants " 

"For  a  lady?"  asked  the  woman. 

"Yes,"  Foulke  admitted  shortly. 

Her  cackle  grated  on  Foulke's  nerves. 

"We  have  a  saying  in  this  country  that  he  who 
counts  the  cost  of  kisses  does  not  deserve  them." 

"We  have  another,"  answered  Foulke  quickly, 
"which  says  that  kisses  that  must  be  paid  for  are  like 
stale  fruit,  not  worth  the  buying." 

"Oh  ho,  young  sir,"  the  woman  cried,  "I  do  not 
doubt  that  kisses  come  your  way  with  no  exchange 
save  tit  for  tat." 

"I  came  to  talk  of  shoe  buckles,  not  of  kisses," 
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retorted  Foulke  and  fingered  the  wares  upon  the  coun- 
ter. 

"Why  should  the  noble  gentleman  consider  this 
rosary  beyond  his  purse,"  the  old  woman  asked, 
"since  I  have  put  no  price  upon  it?  What  will  you 
offer,  young  sir?" 

"I  did  not  come  here  to  seek  so  valuable  a  gift," 
Foulke  repeated. 

"You  have  but  to  name  your  price,"  cut  in  the 
woman,  and  Sir  Francis  noted  a  shade  of  anxiety  in 
the  voice. 

That  she  wanted  to  be  rid  of  the  rosary  was  evi- 
dent. He  surmised  that  it  had  been  stolen,  a  fact  not 
surprising  in  any  city  along  that  torrid  coast.  To  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  all  things  might  be  said  to 
be  dishonest  there,  for  only  by  bribery  was  anything 
admitted  to  Cartagena  except  the  little  that  trickled 
in  by  the  galleons  from  Spain,  and  it  was  notorious 
that  the  Dons  could  not  furnish  a  tithe  of  what  was 
required  by  their  colonies.  Then,  too,  the  pirates  must 
dispose  of  their  loot.  The  entire  populace  was  used  to 
dealing  in  goods  brought  from  all  over  the  world  to 
be  bartered  for  in  secret  with  an  occasional  shedding 
of  blood.  That  the  rosary  was  the  booty  of  some  sort 
of  thievery  Foulke  did  not  doubt,  but  that  fact  need 
not  deter  him  from  buying  it.  He  was  not  ready,  how- 
ever, to  set  the  figure  he  was  willing  to  pay  and  once 
more  turned  to  the  counter  with  a  shake  of  his  head. 

"Listen,  young  sir,"  the  old  woman  went  on  earn- 
estly in  an  undertone,  "I  know  what  you  are  thinking. 
That  the  rosary  was  stolen.  It  was!  I  thought  to  have 
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made  a  great  bargain  when  I  bought  it  from  scar- 
faced  Carlos  for  three  unminted  slugs  of  gold.  I  was 
deceived,  young  sir.  It  had  been  taken  from  one  high 
in  the  Inquisition,  and  when  they  racked  him,  Carlos 
confessed  that  he  had  given  it  to  me.  If  they  find  it  I 
am  lost.  Will  you  not  save  a  poor,  half-blind  fellow 
creature?  I  have  denied  that  it  is  here,  but  they  do 
not  believe.  The  soldiers  watch  day  and  night  so 
that  I  dare  not  leave  the  house.  Already  they  have 
been  here  to  search  without  discovering  my  hiding- 
place.  But,  oh,  young  sir,  they  will  come  again  and 
again  and  again,  and  in  the  end  they  will  find  it. 
As  you  love  a  fair  girl  across  the  seas,  have  pity  on 
an  old  woman.  Take  the  accursed  thing  out  of  my 
shop  and  drop  it  in  the  bay." 

She  finished,  trembling  in  speech  and  body,  and 
looked  up  into  Foulke's  face  with  tear-filled  eyes. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  her  terror.  At  any  price,  at 
no  price,  she  would  be  rid  of  the  chain  which,  if  it 
were  found  after  her  denials,  would  bring  upon  her 
a  punishment  worse  than  death. 

Foulke  could  not  'help  feeling  sorry  for  the 
troubled  soul;  but  there  was  too  much  at  stake  in  his 
own  enterprise  to  risk  jeopardizing  it  by  running 
counter  to  the  Jesuits  of  Cartagena. 

"No,  no!"  he  murmured,  and  the  old  woman  was 
about  to  renew  her  plea  when  the  door  to  the  shop 
opened  to  admit  two  soldiers.  At  once  she  slipped  the 
emerald  chain  into  a  pocket  of  his  coat  and  moving 
away  began  to  chatter  of  her  other  wares. 

"Here  are  the  shoe  buckles,  young  sir,"  she  whined. 
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"They  are  cheap  at  three  moidores.  Your  honor  will 
find  none  better,  nor  such  good  value  in  all  Car- 
tagena." 

Before  the  soldiers  Foulke  was  helpless.  To  have 
handed  back  the  rosary  would  have  put  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  old  creature's  condemnation  upon  his 
shoulders.  That  he  could  not  do.  Whether  he  wished 
it  or  not,  the  woman  had  forced  him  to  play  a  part 
to  save  her  from  a  dire  punishment. 

"I'll  give  you  two  moidores,"  he  said  mechanically, 
picking  up  the  buckles  as  if  to  examine  them. 

"Only  two  for  such  buckles,"  she  fairly  shrieked, 
and  then  pretended  to  have  discovered  the  soldiers  for 
the  first  time.  "God  protect  us,"  she  burst  out.  "Are 
you  here  again?  Are  you  not  content  with  what  I've 
paid  that  you  must  come  once  more  to  spoil  my  rep- 
utation and  my  business?  Now  may  the  Saints  defend 
me,  for  I  have  no  more  gold  to  give  you." 

"We  have  our  orders,  dame,"  one  of  them  answered. 
"We've  come  for  the  rosary  and  we'll  find  it  if  we 
have  to  tear  down  the  palmiste  thatch  over  your 
head." 

"Wait  then  till  I  make  my  sale  to  this  heretic 
and  I  shall  have  the  wherewithal  to  put  on  a  new  roof 
when  you  have  finished  wrecking  my  poor  house  in  a 
vain  search  for  your  rosary." 

"We'll  wait,"  said  the  soldier,  and  the  two  sat 
down,  unhurried  and  doubtless  prepared  to  spend 
days  there  if  necessary. 

Foulke  was  in  a  quandary.  He  could  not  rid  him- 
self of  the  emerald  chain  without  betraying  the  old 
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crone.  His  only  course  was  to  do  with  it  as  she  had 
begged.  Calculating  the  value  in  English  money  he 
handed  the  amount  to  the  woman  as  he  pocketed  the 
buckles. 

"For  a  new  thatch,"  he  murmured,  and  left  the 
shop. 

This  encounter  did  not  please  Sir  Francis.  He  had 
been  forced  to  conceal  a  valuable  and  doubtless  prized 
treasure  of  the  Inquisition  and  it  was  not  safe  to  have 
dealings  in  opposition  to  that  august  body  of  priests. 
He  resolved  to  be  rid  of  the  rosary  as  soon  as  possible 
and  was  determined  to  drop  it  into  the  harbor,  as 
the  old  woman  had  pleaded. 

Arriving  at  the  shore  he  caught  a  sight  of  a  vessel 
riding  at  anchor  which  instantly  put  all  thought  of 
the  emerald  chain  out  of  his  head.  Like  a  black  swan 
upon  the  untroubled  waters,  lay  The  Fair  Janet. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Foulke's  first  reaction  when  he  saw  Wray's  ship  in 
the  harbor  was  one  of  perplexed  annoyance.  He  won- 
dered what  the  man  could  be  doing  there  and  hit 
upon  no  satisfactory  answer.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  Wray  could  have  discovered  the  destination  of 
L'Aventuriere  and  followed  them  with  the  intention 
of  intervening.  That  was  too  extravagant  a  theory 
to  consider  seriously;  and,  whatever  the  explanation 
might  be,  Sir  Francis  had  no  intention  of  changing 
his  plans  a  jot  because  of  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
this  son  of  a  London  moneylender. 

On  the  other  hand  he  found  cause  for  rejoicing. 
He  had  supposed  The  Fair  Janet  on  a  short  voyage 
to  Spain.  Now  he  realized  that  Wray  was  as  distant 
from  Janet  Amory  as  he  was  himself.  Here  then  was 
an  added  incentive  for  haste.  He  must  finish  the  busi- 
ness that  had  brought  him  to  Cartagena  and  start 
his  return  to  England  on  equal  terms  with  his  rival. 

Climbing  aboard  the  yacht,  he  met  MacNair, 
whose  greeting  was  a  nod  toward  the  black  vessel. 

"Come  below,"  said  Sir  Francis,  and  led  the  way 
to  the  cabin. 

"What's  yon  man  doing  here?"  asked  MacNair. 

"I've  no  idea,"  he  answered.  "I  thought  him  bound 
for  Spain.  Whatever  his  errand,  it  was  important  or 
he  wouldn't  have  left  England  at  that  particular 
time." 
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"The  lassie?"  MacNair  questioned. 

"Yes,"  Foulke  replied  shortly. 

"Hum,"  murmured  the  Scotsman  thoughtfully. 
"Investing  in  revolutions  is  a  highly  speculative  en- 
terprise. Is  it  na  possible  that  Maister  Wray  might 
be  induced  to  spend  quite  a  bit  of  siller  to  be  made  a 
Grandee  of  Spain?" 

"Indeed  he  might,"  agreed  Foulke.  "But  why 
should  he  come  to  Cartagena  if  that  is  what  he's 
after?" 

"Such  plotting  can  be  done  in  any  country,  laddie. 
This  Maister  de  Gamma  ye  talk  of — his  headquarters 
were  aye  on  these  shores." 

"He's  dead,"  declared  Foulke. 

"Aye,  but  it  is  na  to  be  supposed  he  was  alone  in 
the  enterprise.  It  may  be  now  that  a  fresh  conspiracy 
is  starting." 

"Equally  it  might  be  true  that  Wray  was  not  in- 
volved in  the  first  one.  Don  Ramiro  might  have 
sought  him  in  England  because  he  is  known  in  for- 
eign countries  as  a  rich  moneylender.  There's  varied 
gossip  about  his  voyages." 

"I  think,"  returned  MacNair,  "that  we  can  make 
up  oor  minds  it  is  some  such  business  brings  Wray 
to  Cartagena.  All  we  need  to  consider,  then,  is  how 
his  being  here  will  affect  our  venture." 

"Not  at  all,"  declared  Foulke  promptly. 

"I  would  na  be  so  sure  of  that,  laddie,"  MacNair 
insisted.  "Remember  ye' re  rivals  for  the  same  lassie. 
I  misdoot  Joseph  Wray  would  na  grieve  overmuch  if 
ye  never  returned  to  England." 
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Foulke  laughed  easily. 

"Indeed  he  would  shed  no  tears  over  a  mishap  to 
me,  yet  I  don't  think  he  would  plan  to  have  me 
killed." 

"He  might  set  the  authorities  upon  ye  with  a  tale 
of  treasure  seeking." 

"Not  if  he's  here  in  the  interests  of  a  new  revolu- 
tion in  Spain.  In  that  case  he  will  not  bring  himself 
into  notice  of  the  Spanish  officials  any  more  than 
is  necessary  to  obtain  permission  to  land.  We  needn't 
fear  that,  MacNair.  I  shall  go  on  with  my  plans 
just  as  if  Wray  had  never  come  here,  and  I  mean  to 
start  at  once." 

MacNair  nodded  his  head  in  agreement.  It  was  use- 
less to  try  to  anticipate  all-  the  contingencies  that 
might  arise,  and  he  was  eager  as  Foulke  to  have  the 
business  finished.  He  was  not  indifferent  to  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  anxiety  he  felt  over  his  heavy 
speculation. 

"What  do  you  plan  to  do  first?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  going  at  once  to  see  if  the  Casa  Teresa  is  still 
inhabited." 

"To  lift  the  treasure  alone?" 

"Not  yet.  I'll  go  by  land,  and  even  if  I  find  the 
packet  I  should  not  care  to  carry  it  back  to  the  town. 
If  there  is  no  one  about  the  place,  I'll  return  and  go 
around  by  sea  in  the  yawl  with  you  and  one  or  two  of 
the  crew.  I  want  to  make  sure  first  that  the  casa  is 
deserted." 

"Is  it  likely  to  be?" 

"Yes.  Remember  it  is  haunted." 
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"You  never  told  me  that." 

"Then  I  must  have  forgotten  it.  The  only  reason 
the  contrabandist  as  consented  to  stay  there  lay  in 
their  belief  that  the  woman  Kate  had  some  charm 
against  evil  spirits.  It  was  her  conviction  that  no 
threats  or  bullying  would  induce  the  band  to  spend 
a  night  there  after  she  was  gone.  I  expect  to  find  the 
house  empty  of  all  save  ghosts." 

"I've  no  great  fondness  for  ghosts,  masel',"  re- 
marked MacNair,  "but  they  wouldna,  I'm  thinkin', 
keep  me  from  the  treasure." 

They  talked  but  little  more.  Sir  Francis  was  anx- 
ious to  be  off.  It  was  still  early  in  the  day,  for  the 
official  Dons  worked  during  hours  when  those  in 
colder  climates  were  still  abed.  In  Cartagena,  the 
higher  the  sun  rose  the  less  people  labored,  until  at 
siesta  time  all  the  city  slept  or  drowsed.  Of  this  fact 
Foulke  meant  to  take  advantage.  The  fewer  people 
who  noted  his  comings  and  goings,  the  better  pleased 
he  would  be. 

Having  dressed  himself  elaborately  in  order  to 
present  a  fine  figure  before  the  city  officials,  Foulke 
was  now  at  equal  pains  to  don  a  sober  and  incon- 
spicuous dress  in  order  to  attract  as  little  attention 
as  possible.  He  considered  whether  it  was  best  to 
leave  his  sword  behind  him,  but  in  the  end  decided 
to  take  it.  He  might  have  need  of  a  weapon,  and  in 
Cartagena  a  sword  at  a  man's  side  or  a  pistol  in  his 
belt  would  excite  no  remark.  At  the  last  moment  he 
picked  up  a  light  Spanish  cloak.  It  was  a  relic  of 
previous  voyages  and  he  would  want  it  after  the 
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sun  set.  With  a  word  of  farewell  to  MacNair,  in 
whose  keeping  he  left  L'Aventuriere,  he  had  himself 
rowed  to  the  shore. 

He  remembered  perfectly  Kate's  description  of  the 
road  leading  out  of  the  town  and  started  toward 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  great  wall.  As  he  passed  along 
the  sunny  streets  he  was  not  conscious  that  he  was 
being  followed  until,  in  a  deserted  quarter  of  the  city, 
a  man  quickened  his  pace  to  draw  close. 

"Senor,"  he  whispered  in  Foulke's  ear. 

Sir  Francis,  his  thoughts  upon  the  matter  which 
had  brought  him  to  Cartagena,  stopped  abruptly,  sur- 
prised at  the  salutation. 

"Do  not  stand  still,"  cautioned  the  peasant  in  an 
undertone.  "Continue,  Senor,  until  I  tell  you  to  turn. 
It  is  not  well  that  we  should  be  seen  talking  to- 
gether." 

"Why  not?"  demanded  Foulke. 

"It  is  a  command  of  the  Senor  de  Gamma,"  came 
the  hushed  answer. 

"The  command  of  whom?"  Foulke  asked,  not  able 
to  believe  his  ears,  and,  without  realizing  it,  lowering 
his  voice. 

"The  Senor  de  Gamma,"  came  the  answer.  "It  is 
as  much  as  my  life  is  worth  to  speak  that  name. 
He  awaits  you  at  a  house  I  will  point  out.  For  the 
love  of  God,  Senor,  lead  the  way." 

Instinctively  Foulke  turned  on  his  heel  to  walk  for- 
ward. He  did  not  care  to  exhibit  his  amazement  to 
this  peasant  and  the  sudden  naming  of  De  Gamma 
was  so  unexpected  that  he  was  sure  any  casual  ob- 
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server  would  read  the  consternation  he  felt  in  the 
expression  of  his  face.  In  a  moment  or  two  he 
had  regained  control  of  his  features  and,  letting  the 
man  close  upon  him  again,  turned  his  head  to  whis- 
per: 

"Is  it  the  Don  Placido  de  Gamma  who  wishes  to 
see  me?" 

"Si,  Seiior.  He  has  been  waiting  for  days." 

It  required  a  few  moments  for  Foulke  to  collect 
his  wits.  He  struggled  to  realize  that  the  man  he 
thought  dead  was  possibly  alive.  It  was  not  probable 
that  there  were  two  Dons  of  the  one  name.  Either 
Ramiro  was  mistaken  or  he  had  lied  deliberately.  If 
the  latter  conclusion  were  correct,  to  what  end  had 
he  told  Sir  Francis  such  a  tale?  There  was  no  ready 
answer  to  this,  but  Foulke  remembered  that  in  the 
background  was  a  revolution  with  its  innumerable 
cross-currents  of  conspiracy. 

If  De  Gamma  were  not  dead  Sir  Francis  was 
obliged  to  consider  the  matter  in  connection  with  his 
own  enterprise.  The  position  was  exactly  as  it  had 
been  on  the  night  he  had  first  heard  of  the  jewels. 
Should  De  Gamma  indeed  be  alive  Foulke's  honor  de- 
manded that  when  he  recovered  them  he  must  seek 
their  owners.  Nothing  had  transpired  to  absolve  him 
from  that  obligation.  Giles  Terry,  for  all  his  suffer- 
ing, had  no  title.  De  Gamma  had  not  racked  him, 
nor  had  those  who  had  shipped  the  treasure  in  care 
of  Captain  Wormser.  In  no  way  were  they  responsible 
for  the  dreadful  hurts  inflicted  upon  the  innocent 
Terry.  Had  they  been,  Foulke  might  have  salved  his 
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conscience  by  contending  that  by  such  methods  they 
had  forfeited  all  rights  to  consideration.  But  in  no 
way  could  he  connect  the  owners  of  that  packet  for 
Don  Placido  de  Gamma  with  El  Capitan  Jose  the 
torturer. 

"To  the  left,  caballero,"  came  a  whispered  com- 
mand from  behind  him,  and  mechanically  he  turned 
as  directed,  into  a  wholly  deserted  and  very  narrow 
alleyway. 

A  feeling  of  deep  chagrin  seized  upon  Foulke.  If 
his  surmises  were  correct  he  was  ruined  beyond  re- 
pair. His  obligations  to  MacNair  would  have  to  be 
discharged  by  a  mortgage  on  High  Foulkesholme 
with  no  prospect  of  its  ever  being  lifted.  He  could  not 
offer  less,  if  the  adventure  were  to  be  fruitless  be- 
cause of  his  scruples.  To  be  sure,  he  had  told  the 
Scotsman  of  his  willingness  to  undertake  the  voyage 
only  when  he  believed  De  Gamma  dead;  but  that 
would  not  relieve  him  of  the  consequences  of  his 
mistake.  Instead  of  taking  back  a  fortune,  Foulke 
faced  the  humiliating  necessity  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land in  much  worse  case  than  when  he  went  away. 

"Again  to  the  left,  Senor." 

Sir  Francis  obeyed  automatically,  his  mind  wholly 
occupied  with  his  problem.  Try  as  he  would,  he 
could  see  no  light  in  the  darkness  of  his  perplexities 
until  he  began  to  consider  why,  if  this  man  De 
Gamma  were  indeed  alive,  he  should  have  waited 
days  to  see  him.  The  only  answer  he  could  find  to 
that  was  the  assumption  that  Don  Placido  was  aware 
that  he  knew  where  the  jewels  were  hidden.  That  as- 
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sumption  seemed  preposterous;  but  in  accepting  it 
Sir  Francis  believed  he  had  discovered  a  way  to 
recompense  one  of  his  partners.  His  scruples  did  not 
go  to  the  length  of  obliging  him  to  give  the  informa- 
tion he  possessed  to  De  Gamma.  Indeed  it  was  not 
his  to  give.  Giles  Terry  had  rights  in  that  knowl- 
edge, and,  if  this  mysterious  Spaniard  wanted  it, 
Foulke  would  demand  an  adequate  return.  So  think- 
ing, he  decided  that,  at  whatever  personal  risk,  he 
must  see  De  Gamma. 

"Stop,  Senor." 

Foulke  halted  in  the  half-light  of  a  narrow  street, 
awaiting  further  instructions. 

"Down  the  passage.  The  only  door  there  is  open. 
Go  in!"  His  guide  drew  back. 

His  attention  having  been  called  to  it,  Foulke  re- 
alized that  there  was  indeed  a  passageway  beside  him, 
though  scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit  one  man.  It 
was  a  space  left  between  two  dilapidated  houses, 
neither  of  which,  from  their  outer  aspect,  seemed  to 
be  occupied.  Behind  the  bars  of  the  windows  all  was 
dirty  and  grimy.  The  accumulated  dust  of  many  years 
hung  in  masses  upon  their  sills. 

Without  hesitation  but  with  a  hand  upon  his  sword, 
Sir  Francis  walked  alone  through  the  opening.  For 
a  moment  or  two  he  could  not  see;  as  his  eyes  grew 
accustomed  to  the  darkness  he  noted  the  dirty  coral 
walls  and,  after  a  few  paces,  a  tall,  slitlike  door.  He 
pushed  cautiously  and  it  opened,  disclosing  a  black 
interior  in  which  nothing  was  visible.  For  an  instant 
he  hesitated,  then  stepped  through  the  portal. 
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As  he  crossed  the  threshold  he  heard  the  door  close 
behind  him  and  the  sliding  of  a  bolt.  Whatever  was 
to  come,  Sir  Francis  knew  that  for  a  time  at  least 
he  was  a  prisoner. 


CHAPTER  X 

"This  way,  Senor." 

A  firm  hand  grasped  Foulke's  arm  and  gently 
guided  him  across  the  floor  for  a  dozen  paces. 

"One  moment." 

He  felt  the  clutch  relax,  and  stopped.  Before  him 
another  door  opened  and,  in  the  gray  light  glancing 
down  it,  Sir  Francis  faced  a  broad  stairway. 

"Don  Placido  is  above,  Senor." 

Sir  Francis  turned  and  saw  his  new  guide.  A  pair 
of  cruel  black  eyes  met  his  in  an  unflinching  gaze; 
but  there  was  a  look  of  deference  in  them,  certainly 
no  threat,  although  the  aspect  of  the  man  was  far 
from  reassuring. 

"Go  up,  Senor,"  he  said,  and  Sir  Francis  mounted 
the  steps. 

At  the  top  several  doors  opened  on  to  a  balcony 
and  on  one  of  these  the  man  rapped,  throwing  it 
open  after  a  muffled  permission  from  within. 

"The  Senor  Wrayo,  has  come,  Don  Placido,"  he 
announced,  and  at  his  words  a  great  light  came  to 
Sir  Francis. 

He  crossed  the  threshold,  and  it  was  as  if  he  had 
been  transported  from  a  hovel  to  a  palace.  He  was  in 
a  large  room  completely  furnished  in  the  heavy  Span- 
ish fashion.  Soft  rugs  were  under  foot  and  the  light 
entered  through  many  windows,  curtained  to  temper 
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the  rays  of  a  burning  sun.  In  a  high-backed  chair 
Foulke  saw  the  slim,  exquisitely  appareled  figure  of 
a  man  who  raised  his  head  to  give  him  a  searching 
glance.  Even  Sir  Francis,  well  used  to  the  company 
of  noblemen,  was  inclined  to  marvel  at  the  superb 
dignity  of  this  gentleman  when  he  rose  and  bowed 
ever  so  slightly.  Foulke  bent  his  head  in  acknowl- 
edgment, feeling  that  he  had  never  stood  in  the 
presence  of  anyone  more  royal. 

"Ah,  the  Sefior  Wrayo  at  last,"  the  gentleman  said. 
As  he  spoke  he  smiled,  and  with  the  smile  there  came 
a  lighting  of  the  somberly  handsome  face.  He  held  out 
his  hand  in  greeting  and  Foulke,  his  wits  sharpened 
to  meet  the  demands  of  what  he  realized  to  be  a  per- 
ilous position,  took  it  with  a  cordial  grasp,  mur- 
muring something  commonplace  as  he  seated  himself 
in  a  chair  the  other  had  indicated  by  a  nod  of  his 
shapely  head. 

"I  regret  that  necessity  obliges  me  to  receive  you 
in  so  vile  a  fashion.  Don  Ramiro  must  have  explained 
that  I  am  forced  to  extreme  seclusion." 

"I  understand,"  replied  Foulke.  "It  is  not  so  easy 
to  keep  up  the  fiction  of  your  death." 

"It  is  not  that,"  Don  Placido  replied,  with  a  wave 
to  his  graceful  hand.  "No  one  in  Spain  believes  that 
I  am  dead.  That  is  the  trouble.  They  do  not  credit 
the  decease  of  a  man  such  as  I  unless  they  see  the 
body.  I  have  been  waiting  for  word  of  it  to  filter  in 
from  your  country,  Sefior;  for,  although  we  do  not 
like  the  British — as  a  race,  you  understand — we  have 
an  extraordinary  faith  in  their  veracity.  That  is  why 
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Don  Ramiro  was  instructed  to  spread  abroad  the 
report  of  my — ah — taking  off.  Sooner  or  later  an  Eng- 
lishman will  cry  the  news  in  Madrid  and  I  shall  be 
free  to  go  and  come  as  I  choose — within  reason,  of 
course,"  he  added,  with  the  faintest  of  smiles. 

"Meanwhile,"  he  went  on  after  a  moment,  "it  is 
necessary  that  I  remain  hidden  at  any  cost,  which 
sometimes  brings  most  distressing  consequences.  For 
instance,  the  other  day  a  Guardia  Costa,  a  perfectly 
innocent  fellow  looking  for  smuggled  goods,  stumbled 
in  upon  us.  He  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  who 
I  was  and  yet  I  could  not  run  even  so  small  a  risk. 
It  was  too  bad,  but  I  was  forced  to  give  Jose  his 
way." 

"You  killed  him?"  asked  Foulke. 

"I  prefer  the  word  'executed,'  although  the  end  is 
the  same.  I  suggested  clemency  to  Jose,  but  he  was 
adamant,  so  the  unfortunate  wretch  was  strangled. 
Jose  is  an  excellent  servant  if  perhaps  somewhat  un- 
compromising." 

The  incident  was  told  in  a  gentle  tone  with  the  air 
of  one  who  deeply  deplored  the  necessity  that  forced 
such  harsh  measures.  Foulke  was  not  deceived.  He 
felt  certain  that  the  adamantine  Jose,  who  was  stand- 
ing in  silence  before  the  closed  door,  was  not  likely 
to  press  his  views  upon  Don  Placido  with  too  much 
vigor. 

"You  will  of  course  realize,  Senor  Wrayo,"  the 
Spaniard  continued,  with  the  urbane  manner  of  a 
gentleman  discussing  a  most  trivial  subject,  "that 
there  is  a  considerable  price  upon  my  head.  The 
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Royal  gentleman  in  Madrid  has  no  love  for  me. 
Moreover  I  am  well  known  to  the  authorities  here 
and  in  the  other  Spanish  possessions  along  these 
■coasts.  The  Governor  who  captured  me  would  make 
his  fortune.  So  also  would  it  be  with  any  of  a  host 
of  minor  officials.  Even  the  Holy  Inquisition  has 
been  stirred  against  me  without  reason.  I  am  a  faith- 
ful Catholic.  In  consequence  you  will  understand  that 
if  you,  for  instance,  were  not  what  you  seemed,  if 
indeed  you  were  the  King  of  Spain  himself  sitting 
there,  you  could  not  blame  me  if  I  made  certain  that 
you  would  give  no  information  against  me." 

"I'm  alarmed,  Don  Placido,"  Foulke  laughed.  "Per- 
haps even  an  Englishman  with  a  fat  purse  is  not  one 
to  be  held  trustworthy." 

"Ah,"  De  Gamma  returned  with  an  answering 
laugh,  "With  you,  I  have  no  such  fear.  Besides,  you 
will  be  so  wholly  committed  to  our  Cause  before 
you  leave  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  your  be- 
traying me.  But  why  talk  of  such  things  now?  There 
is  plenty  of  time  for  business  and  we  must  become 
known  to  each  other  before  we  enter  into  the  nego- 
tiations which  brought  you  here." 

From  the  moment  he  had  been  addressed  as  "Senor 
Wrayo,"  Foulke's  mind  had  been  busy  adjusting  his 
point  of  view.  It  was  plain  that  De  Gamma  had  not 
sent  for  him.  The  emissary  had  accosted  the  wrong 
Englishman,  not  so  stupid  a  mistake  after  all,  for  it 
was  unusual  for  two  such  crafts  as  his  and  Wray's 
to  arrive  in  Cartagena  almost  at  the  same  hour.  De 
Gamma  and  his  sinister  henchman  dared  not  ap- 
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pear  upon  the  streets,  so  were  forced  to  use  the 
peasant  as  a  go-between.  The  hidden  jewels  had 
not  been  the  lure.  Indeed,  it  was  highly  improbable 
that  Don  Placido  had  ever  heard  of  Sir  Francis 
Foulke. 

Nevertheless  Foulke's  position  was  extremely  dan- 
gerous and  a  distasteful  part  was  forced  on  him.  He 
had  no  liking  to  masquerade  as  Joseph  Wray,  yet 
with  the  tale  of  the  unlucky  Guardia  Costa  still  ring- 
ing in  his  ears,  he  had  no  intention  of  declaring  his 
identity.  Should  he  do  so,  De  Gamma  would  deplore 
the  mistake,  would  blame  the  peasant  and  offer  many 
well-turned  expressions  of  regret;  but  the  adamantine 
Jose  would  have  his  way  and  Foulke  would  surely 
disappear. 

Even  as  Joseph  Wray  his  position  was  somewhat 
complicated.  De  Gamma  had  been  perfectly  frank 
in  his  threat  to  so  involve  the  moneylender  in  his 
plotting  that  a  betrayal  was  out  of  the  question;  and 
sooner  or  later,  Foulke  realized,  Ramiro  and  Joseph 
Wray  himself  would  be  knocking  at  the  door  of  this 
house.  Perhaps  they  were  on  their  way  there  already. 
Sir  Francis  concluded  that  he  must  escape  from  that 
ominous  establishment  as  soon  as  possible.  Not  an 
easy  matter  to  accomplish  while  the  sanguinary  Jose 
stood  before  the  door  to  bar  his  exit  and  De  Gamma 
might  at  any  moment  ask  a  question  which  would 
presuppose  information  imparted  by  Ramiro. 

Meanwhile  Don  Placido  was  talking  quietly  on  in- 
different subjects.  Spanish  courtesy  demanded  a  show 
of  hospitality,  an  ignoring  of  business  between  gentle- 
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men,  and  De  Gamma,  having  waited  a  considerable 
time,  felt  no  present  need  of  haste. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "that  Don  Ramiro  is  ill? 
He  usually  is  when  there  is  work  of  importance  to  be 
done.  An  excellent  man,  and  of  all  my  friends  the 
most  trustworthy,  yet  in  a  crisis  he  does  fall  ill." 

Foulke,  thinking  to  seize  an  opportunity,  stood  up. 

"You  are  quite  right,"  he  answered  with  a  show  of 
concern.  "I  should  return  to  the  ship  to  look  after 
him.  Now  that  I  have  found  you,  I  can  come  back 
later  with  Don  Ramiro  to  discuss  the  business  which 
has  brought  me  here." 

Don  Placido  smiled. 

"No  need  to  go  back  to  the  vessel,"  he  murmured 
deprecatingly.  Then  with  easy  deliberation  he  rose 
and  crossed  the  floor  to  a  door  opening  in  the  panel- 
ing. "Here,  Senor  Wrayo,  is  a  room  prepared  for  you. 
I  have  a  hope  that  you  will  be  quite  comfortable 
until  Don  Ramiro  comes.  He  needs  no  guide."  Foulke, 
forced  to  follow,  looked  into  a  lavishly  appointed 
chamber.  "I  sleep  opposite,"  Don  Placido  went  on. 
"We  shall  not  be  far  away  from  each  other,  Senor, 
and  Jose  is  always  within  call." 

There  was  a  tone  in  the  man's  voice  which  plainly 
indicated  his  intention,  without  in  the  slightest, 
Foulke  thought,  suggesting  suspicion.  It  was  a  pre- 
caution he  felt  it  needful  to  take  with  anyone  who 
was  not  pledged  to  his  Cause. 

"And  now,  Senor,"  Don  Placido  continued  with  his 
ingratiating  smile,  "let  us  break  bread  together. 
Jose,"  he  ordered,  turning  to  the  man  at  the  door, 
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"go  fetch  us  wine  and  a  few  biscuits.  It  will  soon  be 
time  for  the  siesta." 

With  a  clumsy  salute,  Jose  went  out  of  the  room. 
Sir  Francis,  walking  away  from  the  bedchamber, 
came  to  a  sudden  resolution.  With  a  bound  across  the 
intervening  space,  he  closed  the  outer  door  and  shot 
home  two  bolts.  Then,  turning  quickly,  he  drew  his 
sword. 

He  found  that  De  Gamma  had  not  stirred  except  to 
lay  a  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  the  long  weapon  at  his 
side. 

"Senor,"  said  Foulke,  "you  are  in  no  danger  so 
far  as  I " 

"I  am  in  no  danger  in  any  case,"  Don  Placido  in- 
terrupted, without  the  slightest  hint  of  alarm  in  his 
voice,  "but  I  cannot  comprehend  your  actions,  Senor 
Wrayo." 

"I'm  not  Senor  Wrayo,  as  you  call  him,"  Foulke 
replied.  "I  am  Sir  Francis  Foulke." 

"Then  what  are  you  doing  here,  Sir  Francis?" 

"I  was  brought  here  by  your  man,  who  told  me  you 
wished  to  see  me." 

"And  you  came  to  visit  a  perfect  stranger?" 

"I  had  heard  of  the  Senor  de  Gamma  in  England 
and,  having  been  told  that  he  was  dead,  I  was  sur- 
prised into  sufficient  curiosity  to  wish  to  see  for  my- 
self." 

"A  reasonable  explanation,"  admitted  De  Gamma, 
"It  is  unfortunate  that  reason  cannot  enter  into  the 
matter,  but  it  cannot  now  be  helped." 

"I'm   no  Guar dia  Costa'/   Foulke   retorted  with 
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spirit.  "I  have  no  intention  of  dying.  Either  I  must  be 
assured  that  I  shall  be  allowed  to  depart  in  safety 
or  I  shall  fight  my  way  out  with  one  man  at  a  time." 

Don  Placido  drew  his  sword  slowly,  in  no  haste, 
apparently,  to  be  about  a  deadly  business,  and  there 
was  still  a  smile  upon  his  lips. 

"You  have  forced  me  to  act  as  my  own  executioner, 
Sir  Francis,"  he  said,  "and  with  regret  I  accept  the 
duty.  Usually  Jose  attends  to  these  little  affairs;  but 
you  have  been  somewhat  impetuous.  I'm  sorry,  and 
before  we  set  to,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  deplore  the 
fact  that  accident  and  your  curiosity  have  brought 
about  this — ah — this  unpleasant  situation.  That  you 
will  be  dead  in  ten  minutes  there  is  no  doubt,  for 
among  other  things  I  am  the  best  swordsman  in 
Spain." 

"I  am  far  from  the  best  swordsman  in  England," 
Foulke  replied;  "still,  I  can  fight.  Please  understand 
that  you  are  compelling  me  to  cross  swords  with 
you.  Of  your  enterprises  I  know  nothing  and  care 
less.  I  am  quite  willing  to  give  you  my  word  not  to 
betray  you." 

"Impossible,  Sir  Francis,"  De  Gamma  answered. 
""I  am  in  hiding  because  a  gentleman  gave  me  his 
word — so  I  vowed  never  again  to  trust  a  gentleman. 
Shall  we  fall  to,  sir?" 

As  they  talked  Foulke  had  slid  one  hand  into  the 
pocket  of  his  coat.  He  had  no  consciousness  of  seek- 
ing them  but,  as  his  fingers  touched  the  silver  dice, 
instinctively  he  clutched  them.  In  so  desperate  a  case 
he  had  need  of  all  the  good  fortune  that  could  come 
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to  him.  When  he  sprang  toward  his  opponent  he  held 
the  lucky  cubes  in  his  left  fist. 

At  the  first  clash  of  their  swords  Foulke  was  aware 
that  the  Spaniard's  was  no  vain  boast.  The  wrist  be- 
hind his  rapier  had  the  feel  of  rigid  metal  and  Sir 
Francis  knew  that  he  must  show  more  than  his  ordi- 
nary skill  to  win  the  encounter.  To  win  it  he  was  de- 
termined, and  with  a  furious  recklessness  which  he 
reckoned  his  best  strategy,  he  attacked  De  Gamma 
with  all  his  strength.  The  onslaught  was  something 
of  a  surprise  to  Don  Placido.  Perhaps  counting  upon 
a  reputation  in  Spain,  he  expected  a  more  cautious 
adversary,  while  this  Englishman  was  upon  him  with 
an  impetuosity  that  required  all  his  art  to  combat. 
He  gave  back  and  back  again,  as  Sir  Francis  pressed 
him,  and  when  he  would  have  attacked  in  turn  he 
was  met  with  thrust  after  thrust  that  left  him  no 
opportunity  to  recover  his  poise.  Don  Placido's  skill 
was  not  in  question.  Of  that  he  had  a  plenty  and  was 
more  than  a  match  for  Sir  Francis  had  the  tactics 
been  other  than  they  were;  but  Foulke  forced  the 
fighting,  convinced  that  only  by  wearing  down  his 
man  could  he  hope  to  save  his  own  life. 

For  many  minutes  the  battle  raged  desperately. 
Don  Placido,  still  retreating,  evaded  the  walls  of  the 
room  by  quick  leaps  into  the  center.  To  Foulke  there 
had  come  a  growing  sense  of  exhilaration  as  the 
deadly  game  went  on.  He  felt  no  waning  of  his 
strength.  Rather  did  his  muscles  respond  more  read- 
ily, his  eyes  search  the  weakness  of  his  opponent 
more  surely  and  his  wrist  grow  stronger  and  stronger. 
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Never  had  he  handled  a  sword  with  such  mastery. 
From  the  silver  dice,  clutched  in  his  left  hand,  there 
seemed  to  come  to  him  the  vitality  of  a  dozen  men 
and  an  unshakable  confidence  in  the  outcome.  He 
had  a  desire  to  laugh  uproariously. 

"Come,  Don  Placido,"  he  cried,  "let  me  go  my  way 
and  all  will  be  well  between  us.  I  have  no  wish  to 
kill  you." 

"You  are  very  far  from  that,"  retorted  the  Don 
grimly,  not  at  all  dismayed.  Sooner  or  later,  he 
thought,  this  mad  Englishman  must  weary  with 
the  effort  of  such  reckless  attack.  The  Spaniard  never 
questioned  the  adequacy  of  his  own  defense.  In  good 
time  he  would  set  upon  the  tiring  man  before  him  and 
finish  the  business  out  of  hand. 

Five  more  minutes  passed  and  the  Englishman  did 
not  tire.  Rather  did  De  Gamma  become  conscious  of 
a  sense  of  fatigue  in  his  own  fast-playing  wrist.  A 
slight  doubt  forced  its  way  into  his  mind.  Could  it  be 
that  this  Englishman  would  never  give  him  a  chance 
to  take  the  lead  in  this  battle? 

"The  first  swordsman  in  Spain  is  counting  upon 
my  wearing  out,"  cried  Foulke  exultantly.  "I  can 
see  it  in  your  eyes,  Senor.  You  are  beginning  to  won- 
der if  I  shall  ever  stop.  I  shan't,  Don  Placido,  not 
until  I've  run  you  through." 

A  moment  later  there  came  a  crash  upon  the  door. 

"Open!"  called  Jose,  followed  by  a  murmur  of 
questions. 

"Your  executioner  will  not  save  you,  Senor,"  cried 
Foulke,  and  redoubled  his  efforts. 
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"I  am  in  no  need  of  being  saved,"  retorted  De 
Gamma,  but  his  smile  had  vanished. 

Again  and  again  the  bolted  door  was  shaken  amid 
a  clamor  of  voices,  in  one  of  which  Foulke  thought 
to  recognize  that  of  Joseph  Wray. 

Suddenly  Don  Placido  called  to  his  man  outside. 

"My  bedroom  door,  Jose.  It  is  unlocked!" 

The  thought  of  succor  in  his  extremity  was  De 
Gamma's  undoing.  For  an  instant  his  mind  was  in- 
attentive and  he  gave  back,  parrying  the  lightning 
strokes  aimed  at  his  breast.  But  having  for  a  second 
lost  his  bearings  in  the  room,  he  came  suddenly 
against  the  paneled  wall  and  Foulke's  sword  pierced 
his  heart.  So  impetuous  was  the  blow  that  the  point 
buried  itself  in  the  wood  behind  him. 

At  the  same  moment  Jose  rushed  in,  a  stout  club 
in  his  hand.  As  Sir  Francis  strove  to  wrench  his 
weapon  out  of  the  wall,  Jose  struck  him  upon  the 
head  and  with  a  moan,  Foulke  fell  to  the  floor,  his 
arms  flung  wide.  Jose  prepared  to  strike  again  at 
the  prostrate  man  at  his  feet;  but  before  the  blow 
descended  he  uttered  a  loud  exclamation  of  incre- 
dulity and  sank  to  his  knees. 

"Rente go  a  Diosl"  he  cried,  and  picked  up  the 
silver  dice  that  had  rolled  out  of  Foulke's  relaxed 
hand. 


CHAPTER  XI 

So  intent  was  Sir  Francis  to  save  his  life  that  the 
blow  upon  his  head  stunned  him  only  for  a  moment. 
Regaining  his  wits,  he  leaped  to  his  feet;  but  not  be- 
fore Jose  had  snatched  his  sword  and  left  him  weapon- 
less. He  stood  fronting  the  perplexed  brigand,  who 
stared  at  him  with  furrowed  brow.  At  the  door  he 
saw  Joseph  Wray,  his  arms  folded  in  the  passive  at- 
titude of  the  spectator.  On  his  right  hand  Don  Ra- 
miro  knelt  beside  the  dead  body  of  De  Gamma.  There 
was  a  moment  or  two  of  complete  silence  in  which 
the  four  living  men  were  as  still  as  the  corpse  upon 
the  floor;  then,  without  warning,  Ramiro  sprang  up 
and,  drawing  his  sword,  charged  the  unarmed  Foulke. 
With  the  quickness  of  a  cat  Jose  interposed,  knock- 
ing the  rapier  out  of  Ramiro's  hand  with  the  club  he 
carried. 

"No,  no,  Senor!"  he  cried  sharply.  "The  man  must 
not  die  yet." 

"He  has  killed  Don  Placido,"  shrieked  Ramiro. 

"To  be  sure,"  answered  Jose,  "and  in  good  time  he 
will  pay  for  it.  Meanwhile  I  have  a  question  to  ask 
him."  He  turned  to  Foulke.  "Where  did  you  get 
these?"  he  demanded,  holding  out  his  hand  in  which 
lay  the  silver  dice. 

"I  had  them  from  a  gypsy  in  England,"  Foulke 
answered  readily. 

326 
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"What  has  this  to  do—"  Ramiro  began  furiously. 
Jose  cut  him  short. 

"Listen,  Senor,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "these  dice 
belonged  to  my  wife,  who  ran  away  with  an  English 
sailor  three  years  ago.  That  English  sailor  knew  of 
the  jewels  that  had  been  sent  to  Don  Placido.  You 
remember?" 

"I  was  told  they  were  lost  at  sea,"  Ramiro  an- 
swered. 

"So  we  thought,  and  naturally,"  Jose  explained. 
"The  man  was  a  cripple.  The  woman  knew  nothing 
of  the  water.  They  left  the  shore  in  an  open  boat. 
What  else  could  they  do  but  drown?  And  we  believed 
that  the  jewels  went  down  with  them." 

"Very  well,"  agreed  the  puzzled  Ramiro,  "and 
what  part  do  these  dice  play  in  your  tale?" 

"They  belonged  to  my  wife,  who  would  never  be 
parted  from  them.  Therefore  she  could  not  have 
drowned,"  declared  Jose.  Ramiro  shrugged,  unbe- 
lieving. 

"There  must  be  many  like  them,"  he  insisted. 

"There  are  none  like  them.  Look,  Senor."  Jose  held 
the  cubes  before  the  other's  eyes.  "Each  scroll  upon 
the  sides  forms  a  letter  C.  They  were  made  for  Cater- 
ina's  great-grandmother  by  a  man  skilled  in  silver 
work.  There  is  no  doubt." 

"Granted  they  are  the  same,  what  has  that  to  do 
with  us?" 

"I  cannot  tell  exactly,"  Jose  admitted  thought- 
fully, "but  one  thing  is  clear.  My  wife  and  this  Eng- 
lish sailor  were  saved." 
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"Even  if  they  were,"  Ramiro  argued,  "they  took 
the  jewels  with  them  and,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
they  are  gone.  That  is  plain.  Meanwhile  this  man 
lives  when  he  should  be  dead."  He  turned  menac- 
ingly toward  Foulke. 

"Wait,  Sefior,"  cried  Jose.  "There  is  much  here  I  do 
not  understand.  Why  should  Caterina  part  with  these 
dice  which  we  find  in  the  hands  of  this  Englishman?" 

"She  needed  money  and  sold  them,"  declared  Ra- 
miro. 

"Not  if  she  had  the  jewels.  There  was  more  wealth 
in  that  packet  than  she  could  spend  in  two  lifetimes." 

"It  is  possible  they  did  not  take  them,  then,"  Ra- 
miro conceded,  after  a  moment's  thought. 

"Exactly,  Sefior!"  exclaimed  Jose.  "Now  we  come 
to  the  meat  in  the  coconut.  She  and  the  sailor  left 
them  behind,  hidden  somewhere,  and  have  sent  this 
man  to  fetch  them."  He  turned  to  Sir  Francis  as  if 
to  ask  confirmation  of  this  theory.  Foulke  laughed 
outright. 

"A  beautiful  romance  you've  woven  out  of  noth- 
ing," he  said.  "Does  my  freedom  hang  upon  my  tell- 
ing you  where  this  treasure  you  talk  of  is  con- 
cealed?" 

Sir  Francis  spoke  ironically,  yet  in  his  words  was 
a  hint  of  knowledge  deliberately  suggested.  Without 
doubt  this  Jose  was  "El  Capitan"  of  Giles  Terry's 
dreadful  experience,  and  Foulke  realized  that  only 
a  miracle  could  save  his  life.  All  he  could  do  was  to 
play  for  time  and  give  the  miracle  an  opportunity 
to  arrive. 
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"It  is  possible  that  your  freedom  does  depend  upon 
your  telling  us  where  those  jewels  lie,"  said  Jose  in 
answer  to  Foulke's  question.  "You  will  scarcely  deny 
that  you  murdered  Don  Placido." 

"Certainly  I  deny  it!"  cried  Sir  Francis.  "I  came 
to  this  house  because  of  a  mistake,  which  was  none 
of  mine.  Don  Placido  told  me  that  I  should  not  be 
permitted  to  go  away  alive.  Therefore  I  tried  to  fight 
my  way  out." 

"You  could  not  have  killed  Don  Placido  in  a  fair 
fight,"  Ramiro  cut  in.  "He  was  the  best  swordsman 
in  Spain." 

"So  he  told  me,"  replied  Foulke,  "yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  he  is  dead.  I  assure  you  all  was  fair.  Wray 
can  vouch  for  me  there." 

Thus  appealed  to,  Joseph  Wray  stepped  forward 
and  spoke  for  the  first  time. 

"I  am  certain  that  Sir  Francis  Foulke  would  not 
stoop  to  foul  means  to  save  his  life,"  he  said. 

"That's  all  one,"  cried  Jose  impatiently.  "Don 
Placido  is  dead.  By  fair  means  or  foul  it  matters 
little."  He  turned  to  Foulke.  "I  want  to  know  where 
that  packet  is.  Will  you  tell  me  to  save  your  skin?" 

"Do  you  expect  me  to  admit  that  I  know  where  it 
lies?"  asked  Foulke,  meeting  Jose's  stare  unflinch- 
ingly. 

"Having  appealed  to  me  for  the  truth,  Sir  Francis," 
— it  was  the  smooth  voice  of  Joseph  Wray — "you  will 
hardly  be  surprised  if  I  continue  to  tell  it.  I  happen 
to  have  heard  something  of  his  plans  and  I  can 
assure  you,  Jose,  that  Sir  Francis  is  here  for  but  one 
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thing — the  lifting  of  a  treasure  of  which  he  has  the 
secret." 

"Then  we  will  have  it  out  of  him !"  cried  Jose,  his 
intention  plainly  to  be  read  in  the  scowl  that  spread 
over  his  cruel  face. 

..  That  Wray  had  deliberately  betrayed  him  was  not 
unexpected  to  Foulke.  He  had  stood  against  the  pan- 
eled wall  knowing  that  he  faced  three  enemies,  among 
whom  his  own  countryman  was  not  the  least.  Jose, 
freed  of  the  uncertainty  that  had  made  him  passive 
for  the  time,  was  stirred  to  a  wish  for  immediate  ac- 
tion by  Wray's  positive  confirmation  of  his  sus- 
picions. 

"Will  you  tell  me  where  those  jewels  are?"  he 
asked  Foulke. 

"I  have  not  admitted  that  I  even  know  what  you 
are  talking  about,"  said  Foulke. 

"Listen,  Senor," — Jose  went  close  to  his  victim,  and 
spoke  in  a  tone  of  deadly  menace — "I  am  convinced 
that  you  have  the  secret  of  where  they  are  hidden. 
Either  you  will  tell  me,  or  by  Jesu,  I  will  rack  it 
out  of  you!" 

Foulke  laughed  in  his  face. 

"You  are  not  used  to  dealing  with  Englishmen," 
he  remarked  easily. 

"I  have  my  methods,  as  you  will  discover  at  the 
Casa  Teresa  to-night." 

"What  you  will  discover,"  answered  Foulke,  "is 
that  some  men  think  more  of  their  honor  than  their 
lives." 

"Sir  Francis  is  quite  right,"  Joseph  Wray  said  to 
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Jose.  "You  will  get  nothing  out  of  him  by  torture." 

"Do  you  know  a  better  way?"  Jose  demanded  with 
a  scowl. 

"A  much  better  way,"  replied  Wray  convincingly. 
"I  am  sure  Sir  Francis  would  rather  die  in  torment 
than  betray  his  friends,  but  it  sticks  in  my  mind  that 
there  is  something  he  values  more  than  his  honor." 

"Name  it!"  cried  Foulke. 

"There's  plenty  of  time,"  said  Wray  with  an  easy 
gesture.  "I  have  an  experiment  I  should  like  to  try. 
You  have  not  thought  of  going  to  this  Casa  Teresa 
till  night?" 

"No,"  answered  Jose. 

"Then  let  us  have  a  talk  together.  I  can  almost 
swear  that  Sir  Francis  will  tell  all  that  he  knows  in, 
say,  two  hours.  By  that  time  I  can  prepare  my — 
er- — little  experiment." 

He  and  Jose  eyed  each  other  for  a  moment,  then 
the  latter  shrugged. 

"Bueno.  It  can  do  no  harm."  He  addressed  Foulke. 
"Go  into  that  chamber,  Senor."  He  pointed  to  the 
one  De  Gamma  had  made  ready  for  a  guest.  "We  will 
let  you  know  when  you  are  wanted." 

Sir  Francis,  without  any  sort  of  weapon,  could  do 
nothing  but  obey.  He  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what 
Wray  had  in  mind,  but  he  had  little  fear  that  any- 
thing the  man  might  do  would  shake  his  determina- 
tion. 

"I  think  you  will  be  wasting  your  time,"  he  re- 
marked to  Jose,  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

He  heard  the  bolt  shot  behind  him  and  at  once 
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looked  about  the  bedchamber  for  a  possible  means  of 
escape. 

Of  this  he  had  no  hope.  Jose  would  not  leave  him 
alone  and  unbound  if  he  were  not  certain  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  out.  Nevertheless  he  went  to  the 
windows,  to  find  them,  as  he  expected,  heavily  barred. 
Then  he  searched  about  for  a  possible  weapon  and 
found  none.  There  were  several  high-backed  Spanish 
chairs  but  these  were  too  heavy  for  any  less  than  a 
giant  to  wield  against  armed  men.  There  was  a  mas- 
sive table  with  large  carved  legs,  but  even  could  he 
have  wrenched  one  of  them  free  it  was  too  clumsy  a 
weapon  to  be  of  much  service.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  wait,  and  he  sat  down  to  review  his  situation. 

That  it  was  desperate  Foulke  was  well  aware.  His 
life  had  been  prolonged  only  because  of  the  belief 
that  he  knew  where  the  jewels  lay  hid.  That  secret 
he  was  determined  not  to  disclose,  although  the  pic- 
ture of  the  crippled  Giles  Terry  was  ever  present  in 
his  mind.  MacNair  knew  where  the  treasure  was  and 
in  good  time  would  recover  it  and  defray  his  obliga- 
tions. His  honor  at  least  was  in  good  hands. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  or  so  the  door  opened  and 
the  old  peasant  who  had  led  him  to  that  fatal  house 
stood  on  the  threshold  and  beckoned  him  out. 

Foulke  rose  and  strode  through  the  opening.  He 
had  scarcely  set  foot  in  the  outer  room  when  he  was 
seized  from  either  side  and  in  a  trice  his  arms  were 
bound  behind  him  by  Jose  and  Ramiro.  Foulke  did 
not  struggle.  It  was  not  worth  while.  Joseph  Wray, 
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who  was  watching,  smiled  pleasantly  as  he  viewed  the 
proceedings. 

"Let  us  sit  down,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  as  if  he  were 
a  master  of  ceremonies,  and  motioned  to  a  group  of 
chairs  neatly  arranged  in  a  half-circle.  Jose  pushed 
Foulke  to  one  of  these  and  placed  himself  beside  it. 
Ramiro  and  Wray  sat  opposite. 

"I  have  something  to  say  to  Sir  Francis,"  Wray 
went  on,  "and  will  speak  in  Spanish  so  that  all  may 
understand.  I  am  sorry — "  he  turned  to  Foulke,  who 
cut  short  the  sentence. 

"Do  not  lie,  Wray,  and  get  on  with  the  business. 
You  are  not  sorry." 

"In  the  circumstances,  Sir  Francis,"  Wray  re- 
sumed, "it  would  be  politic  for  you  to  restrain  your 
personal  rancor.  Remember  we  are  not  in  England, 
and  here  plain  Joseph  Wray  is  as  good  a  man  as  Sir 
Francis  Foulke." 

"A  better,  I  should  say,"  Foulke  retorted.  "His 
companions  are  choice  hidalgos,  one  of  whom  is  a 
cutthroat  and  the  other  a  traitor  to  his  King.  Good 
company,  Wray.  A  better  man  I  should  say." 

"We  will  not  quarrel  about  that,"  Wray  went  on 
unruffled.  "The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  is  this.  Don 
Ramiro  wants  your  life.  El  Capitan  Jose  wants  your 
secret." 

"And  what  do  you  want?"  demanded  Foulke. 

"To  save  your  life,"  answered  Wray,  with  a  slight 
bend  of  his  head.  Foulke  did  not  believe  him.  He 
was  convinced  that  Wray  would  be  more  than  pleased 
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to  have  him  dead  and  so  make  certain  of  his  own 
union  with  Janet  Amory;  for  at  the  same  time  that 
he  had  overheard  a  hint  of  Foulke's  plans  to  lift  a 
treasure  Wray  had  been  made  aware  of  the  girl's  love 
for  him. 

"I  should  say,"  Sir  Francis  remarked,  "that  you 
would  have  considerable  difficulty  in  saving  my  life." 

"There  you  are  quite  right,"  agreed  Wray.  "Don 
Ramiro  makes  certain  demands.  He  was  intent  upon 
your  death.  I  have  persuaded  him  that  if  you  will 
agree  never  to  return  to  Europe — a  sort  of  banish- 
ment, you  understand — he  will  do  well  to  waive  his 
claim  to  have  you  executed." 

"Which  would  suit  your  book  perfectly,"  Foulke 
retorted. 

"I  have  made  no  conditions,"  said  Wray. 

"Am  I  to  believe  that  your  only  interest  is  in  my 
welfare?" 

"I  am  simply  putting  before  you,"  answered  Wray 
calmly,  "the  conditions  by  which  you  may  save  your 
life  and  that  of  another." 

"Another?" 

Wray  nodded  slowly. 

"Yes,  Sir  Francis.  The  destiny  of  another  hangs 
upon  your  decision.  A  certain  cabin  boy  who  sailed 
with  me  is  in  a  somewhat  precarious  position.  As  you 
will  agree,  Tierra  Firme  is  not  a  safe  place  for  un- 
protected cabin  boys,  and  I  have  decided  not  to  take 
him  back  with  me." 

Wray  looked  closely  at  Sir  Francis  and  there  was 
a  faint  smile  about  his  lips. 
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"I  am  not  interested  in  your  cabin  boy,"  Foulke 
retorted. 

"I  venture  to  think  you  will  be  in  this  one,  Sir 
Francis.  He  is  rather  unusual  and,  for  the  sake  of  the 
— ah — conventions,  we  will  call  him  Jerry  Pott.  That 
is  the  name  he  has  borne  aboard  The  Fair  Janet." 

A  sudden  uneasiness  took  possession  of  Foulke.  He 
had  no  idea  what  was  in  Wray's  mind,  and  he  was 
well  aware  of  a  veiled  menace  behind  the  man's  care- 
less manner. 

"Frankly,  Wray,"  he  said,  "I  think  you  are  wasting 
time  with  this  mysterious  talk  of  cabin  boys.  I  know 
nothing  of  your  boy." 

"Yet  I  found  him  aboard  your  ship  in  Bristol  har- 
bor. Did  no  one  tell  you  of  it?" 

"My  sailing-master  spoke  of  the  incident.  It  seemed 
hardly  a  matter  for  me  to  concern  myself  with." 

"Perhaps  not,"  murmured  Wray,  still  smiling,  "and 
yet  if  you  had  been  there  at  the  moment  you  would 
have  been  as  surprised  as  I  when  you  saw  this — er — 
Jerry  Pott.  I  carried  him  away,  as  you  may  recall. 
There  was  something  about  him  that  attracted  me 
mightily.  He  has  been  my  constant  companion  upon 
the  whole  voyage,  but  I  no  longer  find  that  he  amuses 
me.  Therefore  I  suggest  that  you  take  him  off  my 
hands.  He  might  console  you  in  your  banishment." 

"Speak  out,  man!"  cried  Foulke,  growing  angry 
at  this  seemingly  senseless  parleying.  "Have  done  with 
these  mysteries.  Whatever  happens,  I  shall  not " 

"Wait,  Sir  Francis,"  Wray  interrupted,  rising. 
"Wait  until  you  see  Jerry  Pott  before  you  say  what 
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you  will  or  will  not  do."  He  moved  swiftly  across 
the  room,  opened  the  door  into  the  hall  and  revealed 
a  slim,  boyish  figure,  bound  and  gagged.  As  the  two 
came  in,  Foulke  leaped  to  his  feet. 

"Janet!"  he  cried,  and  would  have  rushed  forward 
had  not  Jose,  with  an  oath,  thrust  him  back  into  the 
chair. 


CHAPTER  XII 

After  his  first  glimpse  of  that  slim  figure,  Sir  Fran- 
cis had  no  doubt  in  his  mind  of  what  had  happened. 
Janet  had  been  appalled  at  his  going  alone,  had 
begged  him  to  take  her  and  of  a  sudden  had  seemed 
to  acquiesce  in  his  refusal.  It  was  then,  Foulke  be- 
lieved, that  she  had  determined  her  course.  It  needed 
no  great  imagination  to  picture  her  procedure.  She 
had  left  High  Foulkesholme  to  prepare,  had  trimmed 
her  long  hair  so  that  she  might  pass  as  a  boy  and 
at  the  last  moment  had  hidden  herself  aboard  L'Aven- 
turiere. 

There  Joseph  Wray  had  seized  the  girl,  carried  her 
aboard  his  ship  and  sailed  at  once  out  of  Bristol 
harbor.  For  six  weeks  she  had  lived  on  The  Fair  Janet 
and  was  now  to  face  abandonment  in  Cartagena. 
Foulke  remembered  Wray's  words  in  reference  to  his 
cabin  boy.  "I  no  longer  find  that  he  amuses  me." 
Sir  Francis  shuddered  at  their  significance.  Out  of 
this  situation  Wray  had  invented  an  exquisite  tor- 
ture for  them,  his  motives  for  which  were  clear 
enough.  Janet  had  consented  to  be  his  wife  only  to 
safeguard  the  life  of  the  man  she  openly  loved.  Sir 
Francis  had  been  at  no  pains  to  hide  his  indifference 
to  this  son  of  a  moneylender.  It  seemed  as  if  Wray 
were  handing  back  to  the  man  whose  pride  he  wished 
to  humble  a  woman  he  himself  no  longer  wanted. 

337 
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For  a  time  Foulke  was  beside  himself,  his  wits 
gone  with  the  horror  of  what  might  happen  to  this 
so-called  cabin  boy.  He  strove  to  loose  his  bonds,  to 
earn  only  the  curses  of  Jose,  who  tightened  the  knots. 

Wray  reseated  himself  and  gazed  calmly  at  the 
desperate  man  before  him.  He  was  in  no  hurry  nor 
was  he  at  all  moved  when  Foulke  cursed  him  for  a 
dirty  scoundrel.  He  waited  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips 
until  the  prisoner  managed  to  gain  a  measure  of 
self-control. 

"Now,  Sir  Francis,"  he  began  coldly,  "you  know 
where  you  stand.  I  said  you  would  be  interested  in 
my  cabin  boy." 

"If  ever  I  am  free,  my  first  act  will  be  to  kill  you," 
Foulke  burst  out. 

"My  thanks  for  the  warning.  I  must  see  to  it  that 
you  have  no  opportunity,"  came  the  slow  reply.  "Re- 
member I  demand  your  word  that  you  and — er — 
Jerry  Pott  will  never  set  foot  in  Europe  again.  That 
is  the  first  stipulation.  The  second  is  that  you  will  re- 
veal to  Jose  the  hiding-place  of  these  jewels." 

"And  if  I  refuse?" 

"Then  I  can  only  leave  you  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  El  Capitan.  What  becomes  of  Jerry  Pott  will  not 
greatly  concern  you  for  long." 

Foulke  held  his  tongue  and  strove  to  clear  his  wits 
of  the  emotions  which  overwhelmed  him.  Damning 
Joseph  Wray  was  useless.  The  man  had  him  trapped 
and  he  must  make  a  decision  in  which  both  alterna- 
tives were  appalling.  In  one  case  he  would  be  obliged 
to  betray  those  who  had  trusted  him.  The  other  would 
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force  him  to  abandon  Janet  to  a  dreadful  fate,  at 
the  bare  thought  of  which  he  shuddered.  It  was  as 
impossible  for  him  to  sacrifice  Janet  as  it  was  to 
leave  MacNair  penniless  after  he  had  invested  his 
entire  patrimony  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman. 

To  his  own  doom  he  gave  no  thought.  The  threat 
to  Janet  filled  him  with  horror.  He  must  save  her.  He 
must  renounce  his  honor,  his  home,  his  future.  All 
these  must  go  for  the  sake  of  the  girl  who  had  chosen 
to  follow  him.  He  could  not  leave  her  alone  and 
friendless  to  shift  for  herself  in  such  a  lawless  city 
as  Cartagena. 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  announce  his  decision  and 
met  those  of  the  cabin  boy  fastened  upon  him  with 
a  burning  intensity  in  their  gaze;  then  with  unmis- 
takable deliberation,  Jerry  Pott  shook  his  head  in  the 
negative. 

"I  should  not  let  myself  be  influenced  by  the  cour- 
age of  this — er— young  man,"  Wray  said  quickly, 
noting  the  action  of  his  captive.  "It  was  to  save  such 
argument  that  I  used  the  gag.  This  is  a  choice  you 
alone  must  make,  Sir  Francis.  There  are  some  per- 
sons, you  know,  who  will  endure  anything  for  those 
they — er — love.  You  only  can  determine  this  issue, 
and  the  time  goes  quickly.  Jose  is  impatient.  Don 
Ramiro  feels  the  disgrace  of  your  very  existence.  I 
should  be  glad  to  save  your  life  but  I  confess  that  I 
do  not  hang  upon  your  decision  with  any  particular 
anxiety.  It  makes  little  difference  to  me  which  way 
you  go  to  oblivion." 

Foulke  was  net  listening.  He  continued  to  gaze  at 
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Jerry  Pott,  striving  to  read  the  message  in  the  intense 
glance  leveled  at  him.  The  deliberate  shake  of  the 
head  could  mean  only  one  thing,  and  of  a  sudden 
Foulke  had  a  sense  of  something  hidden;  of  a  game 
being  played  in  which  he  knew  neither  the  rules  nor 
the  end  to  be  gained.  Gradually  he  grew  convinced 
that  Wray  was  lying  when  he  proposed  to  give  Janet 
up  to  him.  There  was  a  trick  somewhere.  The  girl 
was  not  in  danger.  By  a  ruse,  Wray  meant  to  evade 
the  spirit  of  his  proposals  and  Sir  Francis  would  have 
sullied  his  honor  for  nothing. 

"Wray,"  he  burst  out,  "I  shall  make  no  compact 
with  a  scoundrel.  I  prefer  to  deal  with  El  Capitan. 
At  least  he  does  not  threaten  any  life  but  mine." 

The  shadow  of  an  emotion  passed  rapidly  over 
Wray's  face,  then  his  accustomed  mask  of  indifference 
returned. 

"As  you  will,  Sir  Francis,"  he  said,  "but  I  would 
point  out  again — "  His  glance  fastened  on  the  bound 
figure,  and  Foulke  cut  him  short. 

"I  am  not  concerned  with  anything  you  have  to 
say.  I  cannot  trust  the  promises  of  a  man  who  would 
force  my  word  by  threats  to  injure  a  woman.  Only  a 
low-born,  sneaking  usurer  would  employ  such  means. 
I  tell  you  plainly,  if  ever  I  am  free,  I  shall  kill  you 
like  the  dirty  rat  you  are." 

"You  can't  expect  me  to  take  your  threats  seri- 
ously," remarked  Wray,  unmoved. 

"I'm  not  dead  yet,"  Foulke  retorted. 

"As  good  as  dead,"  Ramiro  murmured  gently. 
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"And  what  have  you  to  say,  El  Capitan?"  asked 
Foulke,  turning  to  the  brigand  beside  him. 

"That  it  is  only  a  question  of  how  you  die,  Senor," 
he  replied,  rising. 

Wray  also  rose,  and  grasping  the  arm  of  Jerry  Pott, 
moved  slowly  toward  the  door. 

"Wait!"  cried  Ramiro  jumping  to  his  feet.  "I  am 
not  satisfied  with  this  procedure,  Senor  Wrayo.  You 
promised  that  Sir  Francis " 

"Do  not  worry,  Don  Gonzales,"  Jose  interrupted. 
"This  English  fool  and  I  go  to  the  Casa  Teresa  to- 
night. Come  in  three  days  and  you  will  see  for  your- 
self that  the  Senor  de  Gamma  has  been  amply  re- 
venged." 

Joseph  Wray  paused  at  the  door. 

"Adios,  Senores,"  he  murmured  with  a  slight  bow, 
and  went  out,  pushing  his  prisoner  before  him. 

For  an  instant  Don  Ramiro  stood  with  hanging 
head,  then  he  spoke  to  Jose. 

"I  leave  him  to  you,  El  Capitan,"  he  said,  with  a 
gesture  toward  Foulke.  "As  you  know,  I  must  be 
gone  at  once.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  the  body  of  Don 
Placido."  His  tone  was  mournful  and  he  glanced  to- 
ward the  door  of  De  Gamma's  chamber.  Evidently 
the  corpse  of  that  noble  gentleman  lay  within. 

"It  must  be  buried,"  Jose  muttered,  with  a  doubt- 
ful shake  of  his  head. 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Ramiro.  "Of  all  who 
loved  him,  I  am  the  only  one  left.  It  shall  be  my  task 
to  hide  all  that  remains  of  him.  His  enemies  would 
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welcome  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  head  on  a 
pike,  like  that  of  any  pirate." 

"It  will  be  none  so  easy,"  Jose  suggested.  "How- 
ever, Pedro  shall  help  you." 

"No!  I  prefer  to  make  my  own  arrangements," 
Don  Ramiro  declared.  "There  shall  be  no  delay  and 
in  the  end  no  one  else  shall  know  where  his  body 
lies.  Such  was  Don  Placido's  wish." 

"As  you  will,"  Jose  commented  indifferently.  "I 
shall  not  hinder  you.  A  man  once  dead  is  only  a  dead 
man.  It  makes  no  great  odds  to  me  where  he  is  bur- 
ied." 

Without  replying,  Don  Ramiro  went  into  the  cham- 
ber of  his  dead  leader  and  closed  the  door. 

"At  last,"  cried  Jose,  "we  are  done  with  vain  talk. 
Go  into  your  room  yonder,  Senor  Foulke,  and  con- 
sider the  matter.  You  know  well  what  I  want.  If  you 
tell  me,  it  will  save  a  long  walk  and  your  end  will 
be  more  pleasant.  If  we  must  journey  to  the  Casa 
Teresa — "  he  ended  with  a  shrug  and,  taking  Sir 
Francis  by  the  shoulder,  thrust  him  in  and  bolted  the 
door. 

Foulke  scarcely  heeded  him.  Now  that  his  decision 
was  made,  he  was  assailed  by  a  horrible  fear  that  be 
had  sacrificed  Janet.  Hour  after  hour  he  sat,  still 
bound,  a  prey  to  the  most  bitter  thoughts.  Had  he 
condemned  to  a  life  of  misery  and  shame  a  maid  who 
had  risked  all  that  was  precious  for  the  love  of  him? 
He  was  still  searching  for  an  answer  when  Jose  opened 
the  door,  bringing  a  lighted  candle.  The  night  had 
fallen  and  Sir  Francis  had  not  been  aware  of  it. 
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"Well,  Senor,  what  have  you  decided?" 

"Nothing,"  answered  Foulke. 

"Then  we  will  begin  our  march  to  the  Casa  Te- 
resa," said  Jose.  "It  is  a  pity  you  are  so  stubborn; 
but  that  is  the  way  with  hidalgos.  Thank  the  good 
God  I  have  no  such  blood  in  me.  Come,  Senor." 

Upon  his  promise  not  to  speak,  El  Capitan  re- 
frained from  gagging  Sir  Francis.  He  threw  Foulke's 
cloak  over  his  shoulders  to  hide  his  bound  arms  and 
thus,  side  by  side,  they  passed  through  the  town  with- 
out hindrance.  None  halted  them  at  the  gate  in  the 
great  walls  and,  crossing  the  causeway  to  the  main- 
land, they  struck  at  once  into  a  narrow  path  pierc- 
ing the  heavy  tropical  vegetation.  It  was  here,  evi- 
dently by  prearrangement,  that  Pedro,  as  Jose  called 
the  peasant,  joined  them  again. 

The  air  was  sultry  and  laden  with  strange,  heady 
perfumes.  Foulke  walked  mechanically,  taking  no 
note  of  his  surroundings.  He  realized  that  they  were 
probably  on  the  road  Giles  Terry  had  followed  after 
his  happy  days  with  Concha.  A  fatal  road,  he  termed 
it  in  his  thoughts. 

When  they  reached  the  casa,  El  Capitan  ushered 
him  into  a  dark  room,  where  presently  Pedro  kin- 
dled a  light.  At  once  Sir  Francis  recognized  the 
kitchen  in  which  Kate  had  given  Giles  his  first  meal. 
He  looked  about  him  and  the  first  thing  that  held 
his  eye  was  an  iron  ring  set  into  the  wall. 

El  Capitan  saw  it  also. 

"This  way,  Senor."  He  beckoned  to  Foulke,  who 
realized  that  he,  too,  was  to  be  fastened  to  that  ring. 
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"You  are  comfortable,  Senor?"  Jose  asked,  when 
he  had  completed  this  task. 

"Quite,"  answered  Foulke,  sitting  on  the  floor  with 
his  back  to  the  partition. 

"Then  let  us  talk,"  Jose  said.  "We  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed here  whatever  we  do.  There  are  many  conven- 
iences in  this  house." 

"So  I  have  heard,"  Foulke  stated,  determined  to 
play  a  bold  part  to  the  end. 

"Ah,"  murmured  Jose.  "You  have  met  that  Eng- 
lish sailor?  You  admit  knowing  where  the  jewels 
are?" 

"I  thought  you  had  no  doubt  of  that." 

"I  am  glad  to  have  my  convictions  confirmed.  Tell 
me  where  they  are,  Senor.  I  have  no  wish  to  twist 
your  body  out  of  all  shape  before  you  go  to  your 
grave." 

"You  won't  get  it  out  of  me  that  way,  El  Capitan," 
Foulke  replied.  "Remember  you  tried  to  rack  the  se- 
cret out  of  one  Englishman  and  failed." 

"That  is  true,"  admitted  Jose.  "That  sailor  had 
courage,  though  he  did  weep  and  fawn  like  a  cow- 
ard, all  the  while  insisting  that  he  knew  nothing." 

"I  shall  not  weep  and  fawn,  El  Capitan,"  said 
Foulke.  "If  you  want  that  secret  you  will  have  to 
make  it  worth  my  while." 

This  was  a  language  Jose  understood.  He  sat 
thoughtful  for  a  time,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor. 

"If  I  give  you  your  life,  eh?"  he  asked  finally. 

"I  must  have  more  than  that,"  Foulke  answered. 
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"A  part  of  that  treasure  should  be  mine.  And  what's 
more,  I  must  be  free  with  a  sword  in  my  hand  be- 
fore I  say  a  word;  for  I  tell  you  plainly,  El  Capitan, 
I  would  not  trust  your  promise  upon  oath." 

"A  wise  precaution,"  laughed  Jose.  "I'm  not  a 
stickler  for  my  word,  Senor.  But  we  waste  time  in  this 
banter.  You  shall  show  me  first  the  quality  of  your 
courage." 

"You  will  find  it  equal  to  that  of  a  sailor  lad," 
retorted  Sir  Francis.  "I  have  no  fancy  to  test  the 
persuasion  of  your  rack,  but — — " 

"We  shall  not  bother  with  that  clumsy  instru- 
ment," Jose  interrupted.  "That  is  for  commen  men. 
For  noblemen  I  have  another  method.  It  is  not  so 
painful  in  the  beginning  and  takes  longer,  but  it  gives 
a  man  hours  of  opportunity  to  wonder  if  anything  on 
earth  is  worth  such  suffering." 

Between  the  rotting  leather  curtain  before  the  win- 
dows the  first  streaks  of  dawn  showed  with  a  pale 
and  sickly  light.  Jose,  noting  them,  rose. 

"Come,  Senor,  we  should  be  on  our  way.  Pedro!" 
he  called  in  a  loud  voice,  turning  toward  an  inner 
room.  "Bring  the  stakes  and  ropes." 

"Si,  El  Capitan,"  came  the  muffled  answer,  as  from 
one  who  had  been  asleep. 

Loosing  Foulke  from  the  ring  in  the  wall  Jose  led 
him  to  the  door,  Pedro  shuffling  after  them. 

"It  is  only  a  little  way,"  he  remarked,  and  headed 
up  the  road,  striking  off  into  the  thick  undergrowth. 

For  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  they  went  through 
the  dank,  cool  greenery  to  come  suddenly  upon  an 
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oasis  of  sand  where  not  a  tree  or  even  a  shrub  was 
growing.  A  curious  spot  in  so  densely  shaded  a  for- 
est. 

Into  the  middle  of  this  patch  they  walked,  then 
without  warning  both  men  leapt  upon  Sir  Francis 
and  bore  him  down.  His  hands  were  still  tied  behind 
him  and  Pedro  sat  upon  his  chest,  as  Jose,  method- 
ically and  with  care,  fastened  his  ankles  to  stakes 
driven  deep  into  the  earth.  His  wrists  were  released 
to  be  pinioned  in  like  manner,  and  Foulke  was 
stretched  out  upon  the  unshaded  sands. 

Jose  stood  up  after  a  final  inspection  of  his  work 
and  nodded  to  show  his  satisfaction. 

"The  sun  will  rise  above  the  trees  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, Senor.  I  advise  you  to  close  your  eyes.  It  grows 
hot  in  this  place.  Tomorrow  I  shall  return,  and  then 
perhaps  we  may  begin  our  bargaining.  Come,  Pedro. 
Adios,  Senor!' 

Alone,  Foulke  closed  his  eyes,  his  thoughts  again 
turning  to  Janet  Amory.  Was  this  the  end  she  had 
dreaded  for  him?  Was  it  to  save  him  from  this  that 
she  had  risked  all  that  was  precious  to  her?  Poor 
Janet!  She  had  begged  him  not  to  go,  and  in  dis- 
regarding her  wishes  he  had  brought  shame  and 
misery  on  her  dear  head. 

A  great  weariness  overcame  him  and  for  a  time 
he  slept.  He  waked  conscious  of  an  intolerable  heat. 
He  opened  his  eyes  to  see  at  his  feet  the  scaly,  un- 
clean claws  of  a  bird  standing  in  the  loose  sand.  He 
forced  back  his  head  to  obtain  a  higher  view  and 
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looked  into  the  unwinking  eyes  of  a  huge  vulture. 
It  was  the  first  of  many  of  those  patient  scavengers 
to  arrive  during  the  slowly  passing  hours  of  Foulke's 
ordeal. 


BOOK  IV 


CHAPTER  I 

Jock  MacNair  was  not  a  person  who  worried  him- 
self unduly  because  affairs  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested did  not  always  work  out  the  way  they  had  been 
planned.  To  his  thinking,  it  was  in  emergencies  that 
the  worth  of  an  individual  showed  itself,  and  it  was 
his  faith  in  Foulke's  ability  to  cope  with  the  unex- 
pected successfully  that  had  given  the  Scotsman 
courage  to  back  the  present  enterprise. 

The  hour  of  Sir  Francis's  anticipated  return  was 
long  past  when  MacNair  began  to  take  thought  upon 
reasons  to  account  for  the  delay.  He  concluded  that 
on  his  way  to  the  casa  Fo.ulke  had  gone  astray  and 
wandered  perhaps  miles  off  the  route  before  he  dis- 
covered his  error.  The  Scot  was  not  troubled  and  went 
to  bed,  leaving  instructions  to  be  called  the  moment 
the  owner  returned  to  the  ship. 

He  was  not  disturbed  until  the  morning  sun  awoke 
him.  Nothing  had  been  heard  of  Foulke.  A  boat  had 
waited  all  night,  and  Pierre  Jolon  had  sent  another  to 
relieve  the  crew  of  the  first. 

MacNair  ate  a  good  breakfast  with  a  tranquil 
mind,  then  seated  himself  under  the  awning  spread 
above  the  poop  to  review  the  days  which  had  passed 
since  he  had  left  Bristol  to  fulfill  his  boyish  dreams 
of  adventures  across  the  seas.  He  was  busy  confid- 
ing his  satisfaction  to  Kirstie  when  he  heard  the  gen- 
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tie  bumping  of  a  boat  against  the  side  of  L'Aventu- 
riere.  He  rose  quickly,  expecting  that  Foulke  had  ar- 
rived, and  went  to  the  rail  to  welcome  him.  Instead, 
he  saw  Joseph  Wray  climbing  the  ladder  and  turned 
away  with  a  slight  gesture  of  annoyance,  aware  for 
the  first  time  of  a  pang  of  anxiety. 

Wray  walked  quickly  to  the  poop,  wearing  a  look 
of  sober  gravity. 

"I  come  with  bad  news,  Mr.  MacNair,"  he  said  as 
they  sat  down. 

"I  misdooted  ye  had  something  unpleasant  to  re- 
late," MacNair  answered  ponderously. 

"I  grieve  to  tell  you  that  Sir  Francis  Foulke  is 
dead."  From  Wray's  face  one  would  have  judged  that 
he  had  lost  a  personal  friend. 

MacNair's  expression  did  not  change.  Whatever  his 
feelings,  he  did  not  propose  to  show  them  to  this 
man. 

'That's  sad  news  indeed,"  he  replied  evenly. 

Wray,  expecting  a  greater  show  of  emotion,  raisejd 
his  brows. 

"You  do  not  seem  to  be  either  surprised  or  sorry, 
Mr.  McNair,"  he  commented. 

"It  is  na  ma  custom  to  mourn  in  public,  Maister 
Wray,  and  I  have  lived  o'er  long  to  be  surprised  at 
aught." 

"Possibly  I  have  misjudged  your  relation  to  Sir 
Francis,"  Wray  remarked. 

"  Tis  possible,"  MacNair  agreed,  "but  how  do  ye 
ken,  Sir  Francis  is  dead?" 

"Because  I  tried  to  save  his  life  and  failed." 
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"Yon  is  an  answer  which  does  not  greatly  increase 
my  information,"  MacNair  said  dryly.  "Out  with  it, 
mon.  Ye're  here  for  a  purpose  ither  than  tae  deliver 
news  which  may  or  may  not  be  true." 

"I  am  here  only  to  serve  you,"  Wray  retorted  ir- 
ritably. "It  is  known  that  you  and  Sir  Francis  came 
to  this  coast  seeking  hidden  jewels,  once  consigned 
to  Don  Placido  de  Gamma.  There  are  others  who 
know  this  and  mean  to  have  the  secret.  Having  failed 
to  obtain  it  from  Sir  Francis,  they  killed  him — and 
their  next  visit  will  be  to  you." 

"Are  ye  advisin'  me  to  sail  awa  oot  o'  Cartagena?" 
asked  MacNair  innocently. 

"That  is  your  wisest  course." 

"And  leave  the  treasure  everybody  kens  aboot  be- 
hind?" 

"If  you  will  confide  in  me " 

"I  thinkit  as  much,"  MacNair  interrupted.  "Na,  na, 
mon,  ye've  come  to  the  wrong  person  for  secrets.  I 
thank  ye  kindly  for  your  offer  of  help;  but  ye  will 
not  misunderstand  me  if,  lacking  advices  from  Sir 
Francis,  I  decline  your  ceevility." 

"I  told  you  Sir  Francis  was  dead,"  averred  Wray. 

"I  heard  ye,"  answered  MacNair,  and  rose  to  show 
that  there  was  no  need  of  further  talk. 

Wray  hesitated  for  a  moment,  his  eyes  seeking  the 
deck  thoughtfully.  What  further  proposition  he  was 
revolving  in  his  mind  was  never  revealed  for  there 
came  an  interruption. 

Pierre  Jolon  approached  rapidly,  escorting  an  ele- 
gant Spanish  gentleman  dressed  in  the  black  attire 
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favored  for  the  secular  officers  attached  to  the  Jesuit 
order.  Behind  followed  two  soldiers. 

"I  am  sorry  to  intrude,  Senores,"  the  newcomer  be- 
gan ceremoniously,  "but  I  shall  not  incommode  you 
long.  I  am  Senor  Don  Henrique  Alcedo,  algua^il  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition.  He  bowed  profoundly. 

MacNair,  who  knew  no  Spanish,  offered  chairs  with 
a  gesture  and  looked  to  Wray  for  enlightenment.  A 
conversation  ensued,  adorned  with  many  bows  and 
flourishes,  then  Wray  turned  to  explain  to  the  Scots- 
man. 

"It  seems,"  he  said,  "that  a  very  precious  relic  in 
the  form  of  a  rosary  has  been  stolen.  A  woman  in  the 
town  who  keeps  a  shop  has  confessed  that  she  gave  it 
to  an  Englishman,  and  Don  Henrique  has  come  to 
ask  Sir  Francis  for  it." 

"But  Sir  Francis  is  dead,"  said  MacNair  with  a 
straight  look  at  Wray. 

"I  should  not  tell  the  gentleman  that,"  Wray  hast- 
ened to  warn  him.  "If  the  authorities  gain  an  inkling 
of  your  errand  they  will  not  let  you  leave  with  the 
treasure." 

"I  canna  tell  them,  having  no  Spanish,"  MacNair 
answered,  "but  I  am  positive  that  Sir  Francis  has  no 
such  trinket."  Believing  his  own  statement  he  spoke 
convincingly. 

"Someone  certainly  has  it,"  Wray  insisted. 

"Then  why  do  ye  no  give  it  back?"  MacNair  asked 
blandly. 

"I  haven't  it,"  declared  Wray. 

"There  is  a  point  there  that  might  well  interest 
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the  Spanish  gentleman,"  MacNair  suggested,  "but  I'll 
not  trouble  ye  to  tell  him.  Our  cabin  steward,  has  the 
language.  Henri!"  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
"I  think,"  he  added  to  Wray,  "that  in  this  case  I  pre- 
fer my  own  interpreter." 

The  steward  came  running,  bowing  double  in  true 
Gallic  fashion  at  the  sight  of  these  distinguished 
guests. 

"Ask  the  Spanish  don,"  MacNair  ordered,  "why 
he  is  so  sure  Sir  Francis  Foulke  has  this  lost  relic?" 

"He  says,"  Henri  translated,  "that  he  is  not  sure 
Sir  Francis  has  it.  All  he  is  certain  of  is  that  it  is  in 
the  possession  of  a  tall,  handsome  Englishman." 

"Tell  him,"  cried  MacNair  with  a  grin,  "that  his 
description  fits  Mr.  Wray  here  to  a  T.'  " 

Wray  broke  in  with  a  voluble  denial,  to  which  the 
Spaniard  listened  with  an  enigmatic  smile  on  his  face. 
When  the  Englishman  had  finished,  he  bowed  slightly 
to  MacNair.  It  was  a  plain  invitation  for  further 
enlightenment. 

"Say  to  the  Senor,  Henri,  that  Sir  Francis  is  away 
and  on  his  return  I  will  inform  him  concerning  this 
lost  rosary.  Meanwhile  it  would  be  verra  easy  to  find 
out  which  of  these  handsome  Englishmen  has  the 
relic.  All  that  the  Don  has  to  do  is  to  confront 
the  woman  and  Mr.  Wray.  She  will  know  if  he  is 
the  man  in  question." 

The  suggestion  evidently  found  favor  with  Don 
Henrique,  for  he  turned  to  Wray. 

"We  have  your  consent,  Senor?" 

Wray,  knowing  nothing  of  the  rosary  and  aware 
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that  a  request  from  the  Holy  Inquisition  was,  in  that 
land,  another  name  for  a  command,  displayed  no 
reluctance,  and  with  many  bows  and  polite  phrases 
of  farewell  Don  Henrique,  his  soldiers  and  the  Eng- 
lishman, left  the  vessel  and  were  rowed  ashore. 

MacNair  forgot  them  the  moment  they  went  over 
the  side.  He  had  been  at  pains  to  keep  his  counte- 
nance before  Wray,  but  he  was  indeed  greatly  dis- 
turbed at  the  man's  news.  Whatever  had  become  of 
Sir  Francis,  it  was  certain  the  secret  was  out.  Wray's 
visit  was  plainly  a  bid  for  a  share  in  their  treasure  and 
a  threat  if  he  were  denied.  He  sat  down  heavily  to 
puzzle  out  a  most  perplexing  situation;  but  the  end  of 
an  hour's  deep  thought  had  brought  him  no  solution. 

He  was  aroused  by  a  shout  from  Pierre  Jolon. 

"Monsieur!  Monsieur!  Vene\  id  tout  de  suite,  mon- 
sieur!" 

MacNair  had  but  the  vaguest  notion  of  what  the 
words  meant,  but  the  sailing-master's  gestures  were 
unmistakable.  He  ran  to  the  rail  and  following  with 
his  eyes  Jolon's  pointing  finger,  saw  a  swimmer  vigor- 
ously striking  out  toward  the  yacht.  Behind,  launched 
evidently  from  The  Fair  Janet,  was  a  dinghy  rowed 
by  two  sailors  and  in  hot  pursuit. 

"A  boat!  A  boat!"  shouted  MacNair,  and  the 
sailing-master  knew  enough  English  to  interpret  this 
order  instantly. 

In  a  few  moments  the  Scotsman  was  in  the  stern 
sheets  of  the  gig,  but  before  they  had  gone  far  from 
L Aventuriere  he  saw  that  their  effort  was  wasted. 
The  dinghy  from  The  Fair  Janet  had  overhauled  the 
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swimmer,  a  sailor  in  the  bow  reached  over  and  al- 
though there  seemed  to  be  a  slight  struggle,  a  drip- 
ping figure  was  soon  pulled  aboard.  At  once  a  hand 
was  waved  toward  them  and  a  faint  shout  came  across 
the  water. 

"Sir  Francis  Foulke — Casa  Teresa — hurry!" 

To  MacNair  the  words  conveyed  a  perfect  mes- 
sage. Who  the  person  was  who  gave  the  warning  he 
had  not  the  least  idea  nor  did  he  stop  to  ponder  the 
point.  He  signaled  back  that  he  understood  and  re- 
turned at  once  to  his  vessel. 

Here  he  called  again  for  Henri  and  went  with  him 
and  Jolon  to  give  his  orders.  He  wished  to  go  along 
the  coast  to  reach  a  place  which  he  pointed  out  ap- 
proximately on  the  chart. 

"We  can  sail  out  through  the  Boca  Grande,"  the 
master  explained.  "It  is  only  barred  to  large  vessels, 
and  will  save  us  many  miles." 

They  set  out  in  the  long-boat  with  a  crew  of  four 
in  addition  to  Master  Jolon  and  Henri.  MacNair  was 
the  last  to  descend  the  ladder  and,  as  he  seated  him- 
self, the  black  terrier  leaped  down  into  his  lap.  The 
order  to  push  off  had  been  given  and  Kirstie  became 
one  of  the  little  party. 

"I'm  none  too  weel  pleased  wi'  ye,  lassie  dog,"  said 
MacNair.  "  Tis  a  trip  I  would  be  blithe  to  tak'  wi'- 
out  ye,  but  now  ye're  here  ye'll  stay.  I  doot  not 
ye'll  be  glad  to  see  your  friend  Sir  Francis." 

As  they  sailed  down  the  coast  before  a  steady 
breeze,  MacNair  had  plenty  of  time  to  consider  the 
situation.    His   surmise   was   that   Sir   Francis   had 
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reached  the  Casa  Teresa  and  been  taken  prisoner,  by 
whom  he  could  not  guess,  but  he  suspected  strongly 
that  Joseph  Wray  was  somehow  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
He  did  not  believe  that  Sir  Francis  was  dead  as  yet, 
although  he  was  probably  in  great  danger.  He  argued 
to  himself  that  Wray  would  be  foolish  to  do  away 
with  Foulke  before  he  discovered  where  the  jewels 
were  hidden;  but,  having  found  that  young  noble- 
man deaf  to  all  threats,  he  had  made  an  attempt  to 
worm  the  secret  out  of  MacNair  before  resorting  to 
extreme  measures.  He  believe  that  he  was  engaged 
at  that  moment  in  a  race  with  Wray,  whom  he 
pictured  as  speeding  to  the  casa  by  land  with  the  in- 
tention of  putting  Sir  Francis  to  torture.  It  was  a 
horrible  thing  to  contemplate,  but  MacNair  had  not 
forgotten  what  had  happened  to  Giles  Terry.  He 
urged  Master  Jolon,  who  did  not  need  the  urging,  to 
greater  haste. 

As  they  neared  the  landing  place,  MacNair  was  on 
the  lookout  for  a  crescent-shaped  cove  that  Kate  had 
drawn  for  Foulke.  They  came  upon  it  quite  sud- 
denly, and  so  deep  was  it  and  so  cleanly  cut  that 
mistake  was  impossible.  There  was  not  even  a  bar 
to  be  crossed  and  Pierre  Jolon  steered  his  small  craft 
directly  for  the  shore. 

Having  made  all  look  to  their  pistols,  MacNair 
gave  a  final  warning.  They  must  creep  close  to  the 
casa  without  a  sound  and  discover  how  large  a  party 
they  would  have  to  overcome.  Here  he  relinquished 
the  command  to  Master  Jolon  and,  with  Kirstie  close 
to  his  side,  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  advance. 
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With  due  caution,  the  party  came  within  sight  of 
the  casa,  themselves  hidden  behind  the  thick  growth 
bordering  the  path.  The  place  seemed  wholly  de- 
serted. There  was  not  a  sign  of  life,  not  even  a  curl 
of  smoke  coming  out  through  the  hole  in  the  roof. 
Jolon  proposed  that  he  steal  ahead  to  reconnoitre 
while  the  others  watched  from  behind  a  screen  of 
bushes  and  creepers,  ready  to  go  to  his  aid  if  need- 
ful. They  saw  him  dart  from  shadow  to  shadow  about 
the  white  walls,  peering  round  each  corner,  to  dis- 
appear finally  inside  the  patio.  Five  minutes  later  he 
was  back  again. 

"Tell  monsieur,"  he  whispered  to  Henri,  "that  there 
is  one  man  asleep  in  the  big  room.  I  can  find  no 
others.  Let  us  go  and  take  him." 

It  was  El  Capitan  and  he  fought  like  a  devil  un- 
chained on  awakening  to  find  himself  surrounded. 
With  bloodshot  eyes  of  hate  he  glared  at  MacNair 
when,  bound  to  a  chair,  he  was  forced  to  reply  to 
Henri's  queries. 

He  denied  with  round  oaths  ever  having  heard  of 
Sir  Francis  Foulke,  demanding  to  be  loosed  immedi- 
ately. He  answered  the  questions  put  to  him  with 
seeming  honesty,  frankly  avowing  that  he  was  a  con- 
trabandista  and  hoped  that  they  would  not  betray 
him  to  the  authorities.  He  alternately  cursed  and 
pleaded,  but  always  insisted  emphatically  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  man  they  sought. 

They  wasted  little  time  on  this  inquiry,  not  expect- 
ing the  truth  from  such  a  man,  but,  at  the  end  of 
a  search  about  the  casa  when  they  assembled  in  the 
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kitchen  without  having  found  the  slightest  trace  of 
Sir  Francis,  MacNair  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  pro- 
found dismay.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  have 
been  tricked;  that  for  some  reason  Wray  wanted  him 
away  from  L'Aventuriere.  The  shout  of  warning  had 
come  from  someone  attached  to  The  Fair  Janet.  It 
might  easily  be  a  ruse  to  lure  him  out  of  the  way.  The 
little  Scot  was  overcome  by  a  sense  of  helplessness 
and  the  conviction  that  Wray  had  gotten  the  better 
of  him.  He  had  never  trusted  the  man  and  yet  he  had 
run  off,  post  haste,  at  the  shout  of  one  evidently 
in  Wray's  service. 

"I'm  a  puir  fool,"  he  said  to  himself,  "not  fit  for 
such  like  work!"  And  at  that  moment  his  eye  caught 
the  glint  of  something  on  the  floor,  shining  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  room.  Scarcely  considering  what  he 
did,  he  went  to  where  it  lay  and  picked  up  a  silver 
dice.  Near  by  was  another.  He  examined  them  by  the 
ray  of  light  coming  through  the  slit  between  the 
leather  curtains  and  gave  a  grunt  of  satisfaction.  He 
recognized  them.  Foulke  had  shown  them  to  him 
when  telling  the  tale  of  how  they  had  come  into  his 
possession. 

"Yon  mon,"  he  cried,  pointing  to  El  Capitan,  "is  a 
damned  liar.  Tell  him  so,  Henri." 

The  steward  did  as  he  was  bid  with  gusto;  which 
brought  no  information  from  the  bound  brigand. 

"I  know  now  for  a  certainty  that  Sir  Francis  has 
been  here,"  insisted  MacNair.  "  Twill  be  better  for 
ye  to  tell  where  he  is." 
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Reiterated  demands  only  produced  reiterated  de- 
nials. Jose  declared  passionately  that  all  his  band 
were  gamblers.  He  had  never  seen  the  dice  before. 
They  might  have  lain  there  for  years  without  anyone 
taking  notice  of  them.  At  the  end  of  another  hour, 
after  a  renewed  search,  they  were  no  nearer  to  finding 
the  missing  Foulke. 

What  to  do?  MacNair  was  at  his  wits'  end.  He 
would  have  liked  mightily  to  have  tortured  the  hardy 
rogue  who  defied  him.  That  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  do,  though  he  was  keenly  conscious  that  his 
friend  was  in  danger  of  his  life  and  that  already  it 
might  be  too  late  to  save  him. 

In  deep  despair,  the  Scotsman  was  about  to  give 
the  order  for  their  return  to  Cartagena  when,  from 
an  adjoining  room  which  she  had  been  exploring, 
Kirstie  broke  out  into  vehement  barking.  MacNair, 
who  knew  the  meaning  of  every  varying  note  of  her 
shrill  voice,  leaped  to  his  feet  with  the  agility  of  a 
boy. 

"What  is  it,  lassie?"  he  asked  when  he  found  her 
sniffing,  between  yelps,  at  something  in  a  corner,  and 
reaching  down  he  picked  up  a  light  cloak  that  lay 
there.  He  was  at  once  sure  it  was  Foulke's  and  this 
time  he  did  not  bother  with  the  brigand. 

"Find  him,  lassie,"  he  shouted  to  the  dog,  and  to- 
gether they  hurried  out  of  the  house  into  the  road. 
The  others  followed,  leaving  Jose  bound  to  his  chair, 
and  for  a  time  they  watched  breathlessly  as  the  little 
terrier  ran  hither  and  thither  seeking  the  scent  she  was 
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after  from  among  the  thousand  emanating  from  the 
hot  earth.  When  she  found  it  she  trotted  into  the 
woods,  the  men  following  closely.  Then,  with  a  loud 
bark  of  triumph,  Kirstie  left  them  behind  as  she 
scurried  at  top  speed  through  the  dense  forest. 


CHAPTER  II 

As  the  slow  hours  passed  and  the  sun  rose  higher 
and  higher  in  the  cloudless  heavens,  the  heat  in  that 
circle  of  bare  sand  set  down  in  the  midst  of  the  forest 
grew  intolerable.  Sir  Francis,  prone  upon  his  back, 
felt  the  burning  light  pierce  his  closed  lids  almost  to 
the  blinding  point.  His  suffering  was  only  beginning, 
he  did  not  anticipate  the  worst  until  the  morrow. 
His  skin  had  been  well  tanned  by  exposure  on  the 
voyage  and  would  not  trouble  him  greatly  for  a  time. 
He  had  faith  that  he  could  endure  this  first  day  with 
a  clear  brain.  His  dread  was  of  what  he  might  divulge 
at  the  end,  during  the  semiconsciousness  which  would 
precede  his  death. 

Other  vultures  had  joined  their  brother  and  stood 
silent,  regarding  him  with  alert,  unblinking  eyes.  He 
could  see  their  claws  sunk  in  the  loose  sand  at  his 
feet.  They  never  moved.  Another  visitor  came  to 
share  their  vigil.  A  large  land  crab  scuttled  over 
him,  sat  for  a  moment  on  his  chest  to  peer  down  with 
curious  projecting  eyes.  Foulke  jerked  his  body  and 
it  fell  off.  He  heard  it  scurrying  away,  to  return  later 
with  friends  and  neighbors.  They  were  not  so  still  as 
the  vultures,  making  low,  bubbling  noises  of  anticipa- 
tion as  if  they  wetted  their  lips. 

They  did  not  greatly  worry  Sir  Francis.  He  would 
be  dead  when  these  creatures  began  their  feast.  His 
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concern  was  for  those  last  hours  of  delirium  in  which 
he  might  say  anything.  It  was  then  that  he  expected 
Jose  to  come,  offering  water  in  exchange  for  informa- 
tion. Would  he  betray  his  friends  and  so  make  his 
ordeal  worthless?  That  was  the  disheartening  fear 
that  threatened  to  unnerve  him.  He  resolved  to  fix  his 
mind  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  silent  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  jewels.  Perhaps  in  that  way,  even  though 
his  brain  no  longer  functioned  normally,  he  could 
die  with  the  secret  unrevealed. 

His  mind  wandered  to  Janet  Amory.  Evidently 
Wray  had  desired  to  keep  her  identity  secret  aboard 
his  ship  and  had  given  her  the  silly  name  of  Jerry 
Pott,  which  would  be  understandable  if  he  meant  to 
take  her  back  to  England  for  an  honorable  marriage. 
But  Wray  had  declared  his  intention  of  abandoning 
his  cabin  boy  in  Cartagena,  with  the  significant  ex- 
planation that  he  no  longer  found  him  entertaining. 
Or  had  Wray  used  the  word  amusing,  or  was  it  at- 
tractive? At  all  events,  the  meaning  was  unmistak- 
able. Poor  Janet,  what  she  must  have  suffered  on  that 
ship  through  all  those  weeks!  There  was  no  one  on 
the  black  vessel  to  interfere  between  the  owner  and 
his  cabin  boy.  If  he  escaped  alive,  Foulke  vowed 
again  to  kill  Joseph  Wray  without  mercy. 

It  was  absurd  now  to  speculate  upon  a  return  to 
a  cool  and  shady  world.  MacNair,  he  knew,  would 
bend  every  effort  to  find  him,  but  the  authorities  of 
Cartagena  were  not  likely  to  hurry  in  their  leisurely 
hunt  for  a  lost  Englishman.  He  had  heard  their 
"Manana,"  accompanied  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
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ders.  Before  they  moved  in  earnest  his  bones  would 
be  bleaching  in  the  burning  sun. 

He  opened  his  eyes  to  see  once  more  the  claws  of 
the  birds  of  prey.  They  seemed  to  have  moved  closer 
to  him;  waiting,  patient,  heedless  of  the  waves  of 
scorching  heat  rising  from  the  torrid  earth.  From 
time  to  time  Foulke  tried  to  ease  his  aching  limbs, 
but  could  get  little  relief.  He  grew  conscious  of  a 
dry  throat,  a  tongue  that  felt  too  large  for  his  mouth. 
The  prelude  to  his  torment  was  upon  him.  He  said  a 
prayer  that  he  might  endure.  That  his  end  would  find 
him,  even  after  an  awful  period  of  torture,  an  honor- 
able son  of  the  House  of  his  Fathers. 

Kirstie  danced  into  this  scene  amid  a  great  flapping 
of  departing  vultures.  She  yelped  in  high  glee,  licked 
the  face  of  the  prostrate  man  and,  sitting  down,  raised 
her  shrill  bark,  in  a  long  pasan  of  triumph.  Voices  an- 
swered the  call,  and  by  the  time  Foulke  realized  that 
he  was  saved,  MacNair  and  the  others  were  helping 
him  to  his  feet. 

"God  be  thankit  we  found  ye,  laddie!"  cried  Mac- 
Nair with  a  catch  in  his  voice.  "How  do  ye  do?" 

"With  a  long  drink  of  water,  I  shall  do  very  well," 
Sir  Francis  whispered  huskily  through  parched  lips. 
"How  did  you  trace  me?" 

"  Twas  Kirstie — and  these,"  answered  MacNair, 
holding  out  an  open  palm. 

"Ah,  the  silver  dice,"  cried  Foulke  at  sight  of  the 
cubes.  "Where  is  the  man  who  had  them?" 

"We  left  him  tied  up  in  the  casa,"  replied  Mac- 
Nair, with  a  grim  smile.  "I  promised  him  a  reckon- 
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ing,  but  we  canna  stake  him  out  upon  the  sands  where 
he  left  you.  Ye  ken,  laddie,  a  man  is  unco  handi- 
capped by  decent  feelings." 

"The  best  we  can  do  is  to  kill  him  as  we  do  other 
vermin,"  answered  Foulke  pitilessly. 

"Oh  aye,"  agreed  MacNair;  "but  how?  I  canna 
think  of  a  good,  lingering  death  which  would  com- 
port with  the  teachings  of  ma  kirk.  I  was  brought 
up  to  forgi'  ma  enemies,  laddie,  which  at  times  is 
an  awkward  doctrine." 

They  were  relieved  of  any  decision  on  this  ques- 
tion, for  on  their  return  they  found  no  Jose,  although 
they  searched  diligently.  Foulke,  on  hearing  all  the 
details  of  MacNair's  experience,  concluded  that  the 
peasant,  Pedro,  had  returned  from  some  errand  and 
liberated  his  leader. 

"His  time  will  come,"  said  Sir  Francis.  "He  is  not 
our  worst  enemy.  We  must  get  back  to  the  ship 
without  delay.  I  am  most  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Joseph 
Wray."  He  turned  to  give  an  order  to  the  men,  when 
MacNair  halted  him. 

"Laddie,"  he  whispered,  drawing  him  away  from 
the  others,  "do  ye  na  mean  to  lift  the  treasure?" 

"I  had  forgotten  it,"  Foulke  confessed.  "We  should 
look  for  it  at  once.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  MacNair, 
I  haven't  much  interest  in  it  any  more."  And  this 
statement  was  exactly  true.  A  fortune  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  his  future  happiness.  Janet's  voyage  on 
Wray's  vessel  had  altered  the  conditions  of  their 
union  immeasurably.  Their  days  to  come  would  be 
spent  in  the  seclusion  of  High   Foulkesholme,  far 
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from  a  gossiping  world  where  their  every  appearance 
would  bring  a  recrudescence  of  tattling  tongues.  His 
only  thought  was  to  save  Janet,  to  take  her  away 
from  Joseph  Wray.  He  longed  to  get  on  to  Cartagena 
but  felt  obliged  to  stop  long  enough  to  find  the  jewels 
which  had  lured  him  to  the  Spanish  Main. 

Alone  together,  he  and  MacNair  went  to  the 
kitchen  midden  where  Kate  had  buried  the  packet  in- 
tended for  Don  Placido  de  Gamma.  This  was  a  small 
plot  of  ground  beyond  the  patio,  over  which  the 
woman  had  thrown  all  the  refuse  from  her  cooking. 
It  was,   of  all   places,   the  one   least   likely  to  be 

searched. 

With  an  old  spade  they  set  to  work  and  in  half  an 
hour's  digging  lighted  upon  it.  Neither  showed  any 
emotion,  Foulke  because  at  the  moment  he  did  not 
care,  MacNair  because  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
display  his  feelings. 

"Aweel,  here  it  is,  laddie,"  he  commented,  as  he 
lifted  the  soiled  bundle  out  of  the  hole.  "We  need  not 
make  any  great  to-do  over  it,  eh?  Tis  unchristian  to 
excite  temptation." 

"Let  one  of  the  crew  carry  it,"  Foulke  suggested. 

On  their  way  back  to  the  shore  a  French  sailor 
balanced  that  precious  burden  upon  his  shoulder.  He 
speculated  indifferently  upon  what  it  contained.  From 
its  shape  he  surmised  it  to  be  a  keg  of  rare  wine. 

Behind  him,  MacNair  walked  in  silence,  ever  keep- 
ing an  eye  upon  the  object  which  had  brought  them 
there.  It  occurred  to  him  that  there  had  been  a 
curious  lack  of  excitement  attending  the  finding  of 
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it.  Perhaps  that  would  come  when  the  packet  was 
opened.  It  was  dumped  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
without  ceremony,  and  Sir  Francis  gave  the  order  to 
push  off  and  make  all  speed  back  to  Cartagena. 

Now  that  he  was  at  liberty,  Foulke's  only  thought 
was  to  hasten  the  rescue  of  Janet  and  the  more  he 
considered  it  the  more  seemed  the  difficulties  in  the 
way.  He  knew  that  Joseph  Wray  would  be  no  easy 
man  to  deal  with.  Aboard  his  own  vessel  he  could 
defy  Sir  Francis  with  impunity. 

"Hurry!  Hurry!"  Foulke  suddenly  shouted,  for  he 
was  startled  by  a  conviction  that  El  Capitan  would 
have  made  directly  for  the  town  to  warn  Wray  that 
his  victim  had  escaped,  in  which  case  Wray  would 
sail  for  the  open  sea,  taking  Janet  with  him. 

"Hurry!  Hurry!"  he  called  five  minutes  later.  He 
pictured  Jose  hastening  to  the  city.  He  must  be  there 
ahead  of  that  villainous  brigand. 

"Is  there  such  a  need  of  haste?"  asked  MacNair, 
surprised  at  Foulke's  impatience. 

"Wray  may  be  gone  before  we  get  there,"  Foulke 
answered  in  an  undertone. 

"Had  he  a  hand  in  it,  then?" 

"A  very  large  hand,"  replied  Sir  Francis,  and 
once  more  urged  his  men  to  haste. 

"What  is  it  ails  ye,  laddie?"  MacNair  demanded. 
"Ye  canna  kill  Wray  in  cold  blood,  though  doubtless 
he  deserves  it." 

"You  remember  the  maid  I  spoke  of?" 

"Aye,  verra  weel." 
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"And  the  cabin  boy  Wray  took  off  L'Aventuriere?" 

MacNair's  eyes  widened  as  he  guessed  the  revela- 
tion he  was  about  to  hear. 

"You  don't  mean — "  he  began." 

"They  are  the  same,"  Foulke  answered,  in  a  voice 
made  hard  by  his  suffering. 

"Poor,  poor  lassie,"  murmured  MacNair,  "now  I 
ken  your  feelings." 

Foulke  recounted  quickly  all  that  had  transpired 
since  he  had  left  L'Aventuriere,  while  the  Scotsman 
marveled  at  the  depravity  of  men. 

"This  Joseph  Wray  is  a  blackguard,  no  less!"  he 
exclaimed. 

"He's  all  of  that,"  Foulke  agreed. 

"And  it  must  have  been  the  brave  lass  who  warned 
us,"  MacNair  went  on  thoughtfully,  "since  she  was 
in  the  room  and  heard  that  they  were  to  take  you  to 
the  casa." 

He  told  of  the  unknown  swimmer  who  had  shouted 
to  them. 

"It  must  have  been  she,  God  bless  her,"  murmured 
Foulke  fervently. 

"Then  she  is  still  aboard  that  scoundrel's  ship," 
said  MacNair. 

"Undoubtedly." 

"We'll  go  save  her." 

"I  must  save  her,"  Foulke  corrected.  "Between 
Wray  and  me  there  will  be  a  reckoning,  but  it  is  none 
of  your  affair.  My  advice  is  that  you  go  back  to  Eng- 
land with  the  jewels.  They  are  not  safe " 
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"Now  damn  the  jewels!"  MacNair  burst  out  in- 
dignantly. "I'm  surprised  at  ye,  laddie.  Indeed  I  am! 
I  didna  expect  it  of  ye." 

"I  meant  no  offense,"  answered  Foulke.  "There's  no 
reason  on  earth  that  you  should  risk  anything  for  a 
maid  you've  never  seen." 

"Maybe  na,"  MacNair  replied,  "I'm  na  what  ye 
might  call  a  romantic  figure;  but,  man  dear,  I  like 
a  lassie  as  well  as  the  next." 

"The  Fair  Janet  may  be  gone  before  we  get  there," 
mourned  Foulke,  "and  in  that  case  neither  of  us  can 
do  anything." 

They  reached  the  Boca  Grande  and  entered  the 
harbor  at  last.  The  Fair  Janet  had  not  moved  from 
her  berth  and  Foulke  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief. 

"And  now  what?"  demanded  MacNair. 

"I'm  not  quite  sure."  Foulke  hesitated. 

"Then  I  am,"  declared  the  little  Scot.  "We'll  board 
the  villain's  ship  and  take  the  lassie." 

"It's  a  big  risk,"  objected  Foulke.  "They've  a 
stronger  crew  than  ours  and  the  English  sailors  are 
good  fighters,  remember." 

"I've  never  been  overimpressed  by  the  bravery  of 
the  English,"  MacNair  retorted.  "If  they  were  Scots- 
men now " 

"Whatever  they  are,  we  can't  take  her  by  force." 

"We  can  at  least  try.  Tell  Jolon  to  make  for  The 
Fair  Janet  and  let's  find  out  what  is  toward." 

"I  don't  like  it,"  objected  Foulke.  "We  have  the 
jewels  here,  and " 

"Must  I  swear  again  to  convince  ye  that  all  the 
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jewels  in  the  world  are  worth  naught,  when  the  lass 
ye  love  is  in  danger?"  MacNair  burst  out.  "Give  the 
order,  man,  or  I'll  make  shift  to  do  it  masel'." 

Foulke  hesitated  no  longer  and  the  long  boat  was 
headed  for  the  black  ship.  As  they  drew  near,  a  loud 
hail  came  from  the  deck. 

"Ahoy  there!  What  do  you  want?" 

"To  speak  with  Mr.  Wray,"  answered  Foulke 
promptly. 

"And  who  are  you  who  wish  to  talk  with  Mr. 
Wray?" 

"I'm  Sir  Francis  Foulke,  owner  of  the  vessel  yon- 
der. If  you  will  tell  Mr.  Wray  that  I'm  here " 

"I  can't  tell  him,  sir,"  came  the  reply.  "He's  not 
on  board." 

"Then  let  me  come  up  and  speak  with  the  cabin 
boy,  Jerry  Pott." 

"That  I  can't  do  either,  Sir  Francis,"  the  man  an- 
swered. "We  are  under  strict  orders  to  allow  no  one 
aboard  The  Fair  Janet.  As  for  Jerry  Pott,  only  this 
morning  he  tried  to  swim  away  and  we  had  the  deuce 
and  all  of  a  race  to  get  him  back.  At  this  minute  he's 
locked  up  where  he'll  stay  till  Mr.  Wray  gets  out  of 
prison." 

"Out  of  prison!"  exclaimed  Foulke  amazed. 
"What's  he  done?" 

"We  don't  know,  sir.  The  captain  has  been  ashore 
and  returned  without  having  learned.  Perhaps  you 
can  help  us." 

"Now  is  the  time  to  board  her,"  whispered  Foulke 
to  MacNair. 
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"Na,  na,  laddie,"  came  the  low-toned  answer. 
"Now's  the  time  to  row  quietly  away.  No  harm  will 
come  to  the  lass.  I  ken  weel  where  Maister  Joseph 
Wray  is." 

"Where  is  he?"  demanded  Foulke. 

"He's  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,"  an- 
swered MacNair  with  a  chuckle,  "and  it  may  be, 
laddie,  he's  suffering  the  tortures  of  the  damned  at 
this  minute.  I  hope  so,  which  ye'll  admit  is  a  highly 
unchristian  desire." 

Back  in  the  cabin  of  L'Aventuriere,  MacNair  told 
of  his  early  morning  visitors  and  the  lost  rosary. 

"The  only  thing  that  puzzles  me,"  he  ended,  "is 
why  the  rascal  Wray  doesn't  give  it  up  to  them." 

"He  can't!"  cried  Foulke,  and  burst  out  laughing. 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  I  have  it,"  Foulke  declared.  "Don't  you 
see  what's  happened,  MacNair?  One  Englishman  is 
much  like  another  to  the  half-blind  old  crone  who 
slipped  that  chain  into  my  pocket,  and  she  has 
identified  Wray  as  the  man  she  gave  it  to.  Ha!  Ha! 
Ha!  I  shall  sleep  well  to-night." 


CHAPTER  III 

Dressed  elaborately  as  for  a  ceremony,  Sir  Francis 
went  ashore  early  the  next  morning.  He  crossed  the 
square  of  the  city  to  the  building  before  which  hung 
the  banner  with  the  green  cross  and  knocked  upon 
the  studded  door.  It  opened  to  reveal  a  black-clad 
servant. 

"I  wish  to  see  Don  Henrique  Alcedo,"  Foulke  an- 
nounced. 

"Enter,  Senor." 

Sir  Francis  went  into  the  dimly  lit  hall  and  heard 
the  massive  door  close  behind  him  with  a  clang. 
The  man,  with  a  nod  of  invitation  toward  a  chair, 
mounted  the  stairway  and  Foulke  was  at  liberty  to 
look  about  him.  The  place  had  the  aspect  of  a  prison 
and  was  as  still  as  death.  The  footfalls  of  the  serv- 
ant in  the  upper  story  echoed  to  a  sudden  halt  and  a 
moment  later  began  the  tap,  tap,  tap  of  the  return 
trip.  Following  the  same  route,  Sir  Francis  was 
ushered  into  a  cubicle,  bare  except  for  two  uncush- 
ioned  stools  and  a  small  table.  As  he  crossed  the 
threshold  Don  Henrique  rose  and  bowed.  The  serv- 
ant shut  the  door  and  the  two  were  left  alone.  Sir 
Francis  had  a  feeling  that  never  in  his  life  had  he 
been  so  completely  cut  off  from  the  world. 

"I  am  come  in  behalf  of  a  countryman  of  mine,"  he 
began. 
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"You  refer  to  the  Senor  Wrayo?"  rejoined  Don 
Alcedo  with  a  nod.  "Is  he  a  friend  of  yours?" 

"I  should  not  call  him  so,"  Foulke  explained. 
"However  he  is  a  fellow  countryman  and  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  interest  myself  in  him." 

"You  know  why  he  is  here?" 

"Because  of  a  certain  holy  rosary." 

"Exactly.  He  had  it  from  a  woman  who  keeps  a 
shop.  She  has  identified  him." 

"I  guessed  as  much,"  commented  Foulke. 

"We  have  tried  to  make  him  understand,"  Don 
Alcedo  went  on  earnestly;  "we  cannot  leave  a  holy 
relic  in  the  hands  of  a  heretic.  It  is  impossible.  We 
have  even  taken  him  into  the  room  where  at  last  he 
must  submit.  We  have  pointed  out  to  him  the  in- 
struments to  bend  the  stubborn  will  to  the  ways  of 
faith.  Still  this  countryman  of  yours  insists  he  has  it 
not.  Why  does  he  so  persist,  Senor?  Does  he  fancy 
that  because  he  is  an  Englishman  he  can  flout  the 
Holy  Inquisition?  Let  me  tell  you  that  so  precious  is 
that  rosary  we  will  even  risk  a  war  with  England  to 
have  it  back."  There  was  a  glitter  in  the  eyes  of  Don 
Henrique  that  showed  the  soul  of  the  fanatic  behind 
the  suave  manner  of  the  Spanish  hidalgo- 

"I  believe,"  said  Foulke,  "that  if  you  can  give  me 
ten  minutes  alone  with  Mr.  Wray,  I  can  save  you 
much  trouble." 

"I  will  do  that  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure,"  Don 
Henrique  replied  eagerly.  "We  are  most  reluctant 
to  resort  to  extreme  measures."  He  clapped  his  hands 
and  the  door  was  opened  by  the  black-clad  servant, 
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who  received  instructions  to  conduct  the  visitor  to 
Wray's  cell. 

The  door  to  this  cubicle  opened  noiselessly  but 
swung  to  behind  Sir  Francis  with  an  ominous  click  of 
the  lock.  It  seemed  a  part  of  the  procedure  in  that 
gloomy  edifice  to  emphasize  the  closing  of  doors,  as 
if  only  the  shutting  mattered. 

Wray  lay  upon  a  cot  that  extended  the  length  of 
one  of  the  walls.  In  the  half-light  the  prisoner  did  not 
at  first  recognize  his  visitor;  but,  as  he  scanned  the 
features  confronting  him,  he  lifted  himself  on  his 
elbow,  his  eyes  widening  in  amazement  and  fear  as 
if  he  viewed  a  ghost. 

"Oh,  I  am  quite  alive,  no  thanks  to  you,  Joseph 
Wray,"  said  Sir  Francis,  answering  the  unspoken 
question.  "I  have  just  ten  minutes  to  spend  with  you 
and  I  do  not  mean  to  argue.  Either  you  do  exactly 
as  I  command  or  I  leave  the  Inquisition  to  deal  with 
you  as  it  sees  fit." 

"Can  you  save  me?"  asked  Wray,  in  the  tremulous 
tone  of  a  cowed  man.  "I  have  told  them  I  know  noth- 
ing of  this  rosary.  They  still  believe  that  old  hag 
who  declares  she  gave  it  to  me.  I  suppose  you  have  it." 

"We  will  not  discuss  that,"  answered  Foulke.  "I 
am  prepared  to  save  your  life  on  easier  terms  than 
you  offered  me.  Sit  down  and  write."  He  pointed  to 
the  tiny  table  on  which  lay  the  implements  pro- 
vided by  the  Holy  Fathers  for  the  penitent  who  might 
wish  to  inscribe  his  confession. 

"What  is  it  you  want?"  Wray  asked,  at  once  do- 
ing as  he  was  bid. 
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"An  order  to  your  captain  on  The  Fair  Janet  for 
a  release  to  me  of  Jerry  Pott." 

"Is  that  all?"  sneered  Wray;  regaining  courage 
as  he  realized  he  had  something  to  bargain  with. 

"Write,  damn  you!"  cried  Foulke.  "If  you  were 
free  I  would  run  you  through  for  less." 

"Not  if  I  had  a  sword,"  answered  Wray  hardily. 
With  freedom  in  sight  he  was  almost  his  own  man 
again.  However,  he  grasped  the  quill  and  wrote 
rapidly,  handing  the  finished  note  to  Sir  Francis.  "I 
wish  you  well  of  your  Jerry  Pott.  I  have  had  all  I 
want  of — er — him,"  he  said,  and  it  was  all  Foulke 
could  do  not  to  strike  him  across  his  grinning  mouth. 

"Now  your  word  that  you  will  never  set  foot  in 
England  again." 

"I  shall  not  give  it!"  cried  Wray. 

"Then  you  may  stay  here  and  rot  on  the  rack," 
said  Foulke,  and  turned  toward  the  door. 

"Would  you  leave  me  to  be  tortured  when  it  is 
you  who  should  have  been  taken?"  demanded  Wray. 

"I  am  granting  you  better  terms  than  you  offered 
me,"  Sir  Francis  answered.  "I  am  not  insisting  that 
you  betray  your  friends.  The  Inquisition  will  free 
you  when  the  rosary  is  returned.  Give  me  your  word 
to  stay  out  of  England  and  they  shall  have  it.  Other- 
wise— "  he  ended  with  a  shrug  of  indifference. 

"I'll  give  it  you,"  said  Wray  after  a  moment's 
thought. 

"I  was  sure  you  would,"  Sir  Francis  remarked,  and 
tapped  upon  the  door  to  have  it  opened.  On  his  way 
out,  he  spoke  once  more  to  the  prisoner.  "I  shall  tell 
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your  acquaintances  in  England  of  your  abode  when 
last  I  saw  you." 

Back  once  more  in  the  reception  room  of  Don 
Henrique,  Foulke  exhibited  the  paper  on  which  Wray 
had  written  the  order  to  his  captain. 

"I  go  for  the  rosary,  Senor,"  he  said. 

"I  am  most  happy!"  cried  Alcedo.  "I  shall  wait 
with  impatience  for  your  return." 

"I  shall  lose  no  time,  Senor,  only  I  beg  when  I  give 
back  the  relic,  that  you  do  not  release  Mr.  Wray  too 
quickly.  I  should  like  the  opportunity  to  sail  out  of 
Cartagena  before — er — he  comes  to  overwhelm  me 
with  thanks.  I  trust  you  understand." 

"Perfectly.  And  do  you  sail  shortly?" 

"By  the  tide  this  afternoon,  if  all  goes  well." 

"Adios,  Senor!' 

"Adios,  Don  Henrique!' 

Sir  Francis  hurried  back  to  the  landing  place 
scarcely  able  to  keep  from  running  in  his  expectation 
of  taking  Janet  in  his  arms  with  a  promise  of  an  end 
to  all  her  suffering.  He  longed  to  ask  forgiveness  for 
the  sorrow  he  had  brought  upon  her  and  to  vow  a 
life  devoted  to  her  happiness. 

He  leaped  into  the  waiting  gig  and  as  he  was  rowed 
swiftly  to  Wray's  vessel  the  thought  came  to  him 
that  he  and  Janet  must  be  married  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Not  in  Cartagena,  however.  She  would  want  a 
Protestant  wedding.  He  would  sail  for  Jamaica  where 
a  minister  could  be  found.  Then  they  might  go  upon 
a  pleasure  voyage  before  they  steered  for  England. 
MacNair  would  offer  no  objections.  In  the  anticipa- 
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tion  of  this  happiness  Sir  Francis  had  difficulty  in 
restraining  himself  from  bursting  into  song. 

At  the  foot  of  the  ladder  leading  to  the  deck  of 
The  Fair  Janet  his  boat  was  hailed. 

"You  cannot  come  aboard,  Sir  Francis."  It  was  a 
challenge  from  an  officer  of  the  ship. 

"I  have  a  written  order  from  Mr.  Wray,"  Foulke 
replied,  holding  up  the  paper. 

"That  is  different.  Have  you  secured  his  release?" 

"All  now  depends  upon  the  promptness  with  which 
you  obey  his  orders,"  Foulke  shouted  back. 

"Come  aboard,  Sir  Francis,"  the  captain  called,  a 
cheery  note  in  the  invitation. 

Foulke  sprang  up  the  ladder,  his  heart  beating 
wildly. 

"I  see  that  this  is  an  order  to  hand  over  our  cabin 
boy  to  you,"  said  the  captain  with  a  broad  grin.  "I 
shall  be  right  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  young  devil." 

"I'm  not  interested  in  your  comments  about  the 
lad,"  Sir  Francis  spoke  haughtily.  It  did  not  please 
him  that,  even  in  his  ignorance,  the  man  should  talk 
in  that  free  and  easy  fashion  about  Janet.  "Lead  me 
to  where  he  is,  and  I  promise  he  shall  not  long  trouble 
you." 

"Your  pardon,  sir.  This  way." 

They  stopped  at  length  before  a  narrow  door  be- 
tween decks  and,  when  it  was  opened,  Sir  Francis 
saw  Jerry  Pott  standing  before  him. 

"Janet!"  he  cried,  unable  to  restrain  himself  longer, 
and,  stepping  into  the  dimly-lighted  cabin,  he  threw 
his  arms  around  the  slim  figure.  "Oh,  my  dear!"  he 
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half  sobbed;  but  the  form  within  his  embrace  strug- 
gled furiously. 

"Let  me  go,  Sir  Francis!  I  am  not  Janet.  I  am  her 
brother,  John  Amory!" 

"What?"  cried  Foulke  in  amazement,  and  released 
the  boy,  who  stood  before  him  with  scarlet  cheeks, 
fidgeting  in  his  embarrassment. 

"I  tell  you,  sir,"  he  blurted  out,  "I  cannot  endure 
being  taken  for  a  girl.  Joseph  Wray  made  the  same 
mistake." 

Foulke  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh.  In  spite  of  his 
surprise,  this  revelation  was  an  enormous  relief.  Janet 
had  escaped  all  the  ills  that  he  had  imagined  her 
enduring. 

"John,  my  lad,"  he  cried,  "I  should  like  to  embrace 
you  again  for  a  different  reason.  And  you  do  look  like 
Janet.  You  can't  deny  it." 

"I'm  not  at  all  like  Janet,"  John  protested.  "Her 
hair " 

"I  thought  she  had  cut  that,"  Foulke  said. 

"I'm  full  an  inch  taller,"  John  insisted.  "Besides, 
I'm  not  in  the  least  like  a  girl." 

"Now  that  I  have  a  good  look  at  you,  I  see  that 
you  are  not,"  Foulke  lied  glibly  as  he  led  the  boy  to 
the  deck.  "How  I  came  to  make  the  mistake  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  explain;  but  that's  over  now,  thank 
God.  We're  going  to  L'Aventuriere,  then  home  to 
England.  On  the  way  I  shall  want  your  story." 

"That's  quickly  told,"  John  replied  as  they  de- 
scended the  ladder  to  the  boat.  "Jan  wanted  me  to  go 
with  you,  as  you  must  have  guessed.  She  said  you 
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would  be  all  alone.  She  was  for  going  herself,  but  I 
stopped  that.  Then,  you  know,  this  fellow  Wray 
found  me  on  your  ship.  I  vow  I  can't  see  why  Jan 
plighted  herself  to  such  a  man.  I  shan't  let  her  marry 
him." 

"I'll  back  you  up  in  that!"  cried  Foulke.  "How 
did  Wray  treat  you?" 

"Oh,  well  enough  till  we  reached  here,  then  he  made 
me  a  prisoner  because  I  wouldn't  promise  not  to  at- 
tempt an  escape.  Naturally  I  still  wanted  to  join  you. 
So  there  I  was,  and  never  off  the  ship  except  that 
time  I  saw  you  in  the  town,  when  I  was  gagged.  I 
knew  you  thought  I  was  Jan.  That's  why  I  shook  my 
head.  I'm  glad  you  didn't  give  in  to  him.  He  wouldn't 
have  left  me  here." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  Sir  Francis  demurred; 
"but,  as  you're  a  man,  you  could  have  looked  out 
for  yourself" — a  remark  vastly  soothing  to  John's 
young  pride. 

"What  could  he  have  said  to  Jan  when  he  went 
back?"  the  boy  asked. 

"That  he  didn't  know  anything  about  you,"  Foulke 
explained.  "Jan  thought  you  had  joined  me,  remem- 
ber." 

"That's  so,"  said  John  thoughtfully.  "The  man's  a 
rascal,  I  do  believe." 

"He's  all  of  that,"  agreed  Foulke,  "but  we  don't 
have  to  worry  any  more  about  him.  We've  seen  the 
last  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wray." 

On  the  deck  of  L'Aventuriere,  they  found  the  Scots- 
man and  Kirstie  awaiting  them. 
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"I've  been  a  fool,  MacNair,"  Foulke  said  at  once. 
"This  isn't  Janet,  but  her  brother  John." 

"Aweel,  I  think  you'll  be  able  to  stand  bein'  that 
kind  of  a  fool,"  said  MacNair.  Then  turning  to  the 
boy.  "You're  right  welcome,  laddie,  though  I  thought 
to  greet  a  lass." 

Foulke  called  Master  Jolon  and  ordered  him  to 
prepare  for  the  return  to  England. 

"I   shall  be  ashore  about  an  hour,  then  off  we 

go!" 

He  went  to  his  cabin  for  the  rosary  and  without 
loss  of  time  was  once  more  knocking  at  the  gloomy 
house  of  the  Inquisition. 

He  was  not  kept  waiting  and  when  alone  with  Don 
Henrique  laid  the  emerald  chain  upon  the  table. 

"God  be  praised  that  it  is  found,"  said  the  Span- 
iard fervently,  as  he  crossed  himself.  "To  you,  it  is 
only  a  fine  piece  of  jewelry.  To  us,  it  is  a  treasure 
beyond  price.  Inlaid  in  this  ivory  crucifix  is  a  piece  of 
the  true  cross.  Look,  Sefior." 

He  held  it  up  for  Foulke's  inspection,  pointing  to  a 
thin  sliver  of  wood  embedded  in  the  white  bone,  at 
sight  of  which  Sir  Francis  bowed  his  head,  stirred  by 
an  unusual  reverence. 

"I  am  most  happy  to  have  been  able  to  return  it," 
he  said  sincerely. 

"And  we,  Sefior,"  Don  Henrique  spoke  for  his 
Order,  "shall  ever  be  in  your  debt  for  restoring  it.  We 
have  searched  the  whole  world  for  it  and  you  can 
understand  we  should  not  have  let  the  will  of  one  man 
stand  in  our  way,  no  matter  who  he  was.  Sefior 
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Wrayo  is  fortunate  to  have  so  influential  a  country- 
man at  hand.  We  shall  release  him  anon  as  you  ad- 
vise. Adios,  Senior.  Vaya  usted  cent  Diosl" 

Foulke  left  after  many  a  ceremonious  bow  and 
found  himself  once  more  in  the  street.  He  was  on  the 
way  to  rejoin  his  ship  when  a  great  clamor  filled 
his  ears  and  he  halted  to  discover  the  cause  of  such 
a  commotion.  From  around  a  corner  into  the  square 
came  a  double  file  of  soldiers  attended  by  a  noisy 
crowd.  They  escorted  a  prisoner  whom  he  at  once 
recognized  as  El  Capitan. 

Beside  the  soldiers,  lifting  her  voice  in  an  endless 
stream  of  vituperation,  was  a  young  woman.  She 
cried  her  accusations  against  the  captive  so  that  all 
might  hear  and  with  each  step  called  down  upon 
the  head  of  Jose  all  the  curses  of  heaven  and  hell. 
It  was  a  scene  such  as  Sir  Francis  had  never  even 
imagined,  and  at  every  vile  reproach  the  crowd 
howled  its  delight  as  the  procession  made  its  way 
slowly  across  the  square  to  the  door  of  the  sinister 
building  he  had  just  quitted. 

"The  caballero  is  surprise',  eh?"  came  a  polite  ques- 
tion and  Foulke  found  at  his  side  a  small,  elegantly 
dressed  gentleman,  who  looked  up  with  a  smile. 

"It  is  a  rather  curious  spectacle,"  Foulke  acknowl- 
edged politely. 

"The  prisoner  is  all  the  girl  calls  him,"  the  stranger 
went  on.  "The  fellow  is  a  notorious  contrabandista, 
for  which  offense  his  punishment  would  have  been 
slight.  He  has  however  other  grave  counts  against 
him.  Perhaps  the  Senor  has  heard  of  one  Don  Placido 
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de  Gamma."  The  man  looked  up  quizzically,  his  eyes 
surrounded  by  many  wrinkles. 

"The  name  is  familiar,"  answered  Foulke,  wonder- 
ing if  this  man  knew  anything  of  his  movements  dur- 
ing the  last  two  days. 

"Yes,  even  in  England  I  am  told  they  have  heard  of 
Don  Placido,"  the  other  continued.  "A  clever  scoun- 
drel, De  Gamma.  He  is  a  professional  revolutionist, 
Senor.  He  actually  went  to  Spain  to  incite  an  out- 
break. Of  course  he  was  betrayed,  yet  he  escaped.  It 
was  then  given  out  that  he  was  dead." 

"We  had  word  of  that  in  England,"  said  Sir 
Francis. 

"No  doubt,"  the  gentleman  nodded.  "It  is  an  old 
trick,  and  we  knew  he  was  not  dead.  We  traced  him 
from  port  to  port,  from  city  to  city,  until  we  had 
him  here  in  Cartagena.  Still  we  could  not  lay  hands 
on  him  nor  on  that  prisoner  yonder  who  is  De 
Gamma's  henchman  and  is  called  EI  Capitan.  They 
were  cleverly  hidden,  but  we  knew  they  were  both 
alive  somewhere." 

"Then  De  Gamma  is  not  dead?"  questioned  Foulke. 

"By  no  means,  Senor,"  the  gentleman  insisted.  "He 
is  very  much  alive,  and  El  Capitan  shall  tell  us  where 
he  is." 

"Might  he  not  be  dead  after  all?"  Foulke  sug- 
gested. 

"In  that  case  Jose  can  save  himself  by  showing 
us  where  the  body  lies  buried.  You  may  count  upon 
it  that  El  Capitan  will  suffer  extremely  until  he  ac- 
counts for  Don  Placido,  dead  or  alive." 
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"I  should  say  that  the  fellow  was  in  for  a  bad 
time,"  Foulke  commented. 

"He  deserves  it,"  the  little  man  declared  positively. 
"He  was  given  up  to  the  police  by  that  girl  who  claims 
he  murdered  her  lover,  an  English  sailor,  three  years 
ago.  Of  course  that  is  hard  to  believe.  You  do  not 
find  such  constancy  in  a  girl  of  that  character.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  one  Sebastiano,  who  keeps  a  dirty 
jonda  in  a  low  quarter  of  the  town.  What  her  motives 
really  are,  who  can  tell?  They  have  there  the  man 
who  knows  where  De  Gamma  is."  He  looked  up  at 
Sir  Francis  with  his  mildly  quizzical  smile.  Indeed 
he  seemed  as  gentle  a  person  as  one  could  find. 

"You  have  a  special  interest  in  this  matter,  Senor?" 
Sir  Francis  asked. 

"To  be  sure,"  the  gentleman  murmured.  "It  is  my 
business  to  be  interested."  He  stepped  close  to  Foulke 
and  whispered.  "I  am  in  charge  of  the  secret  police 
of  Madrid.  I  do  not  mind  telling  you,  young  sir, 
knowing  that  you  are  about  to  sail  away  from 
Cartagena."  He  gave  Foulke  a  knowing  look,  then 
glanced  toward  the  building  in  front  of  which  hung 
the  banner  with  the  green  cross.  "Ah,  they  have  gone 
within.  I  must  join  them.  Adios,  Senor." 

"Adios,"  murmured  Sir  Francis,  and  watched  for 
a  moment  the  quick  steps  of  the  gentle-voiced  little 
man  as  he  hastened  across  the  square. 

With  his  thoughts  somewhat  in  a  whirl,  Foulke 
walked  back  to  the  harbor.  Curious,  he  mused,  how 
events  shape  themselves.  Don  Ramiro,  to  serve  his 
master,  had  told  a  lie  in   England.  That  lie  had 
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brought  Foulke  to  Cartagena  where  almost  upon  the 
hour  of  his  landing  he  had  slain  the  man  who  had 
been  reported  dead.  Curious!  He  wondered  if  now  it 
was  his  duty  to  inform  the  authorities  that  he  had 
killed  De  Gamma.  Would  they  believe  him?  He 
doubted  it,  unless  the  body  could  be  produced.  No- 
one  except  Ramiro  could  do  that.  Nor  had  Sir  Francis 
any  inclination  to  ease  the  suffering  of  El  Capitan, 
who  deserved  the  same  punishment  he  had  meted  out 
to  another  who  deserved  it  not  at  all.  That  punish- 
ment he  would  certainly  receive.  In  this  matter  of 
protecting  the  State  the  Fathers  of  the  Inquisition 
would  not  forbid  the  use  of  those  "instruments  we 
use  to  bend  the  stubborn  will  to  ways  of  faith."  Sir 
Francis  smiled  as  the  words  of  Don  Henrique  came 
to  mind.  Jose  would  be  racked  for  a  secret  he  did  not 
possess,  and  no  one  would  believe  his  protestations  of 
ignorance.  So  it  had  been  with  Giles  Terry,  and  Sir 
Francis  believed  that  this  news  might  lighten  the  load 
the  cripple  must  carry  to  his  grave  and  perhaps  give 
back  to  him  a  belief  in  a  just  God. 

Foulke  sprang  up  the  ladder  of  L Aventuriere  with 
a  light  heart  and,  as  he  touched  the  deck  he  gave  the 
order  to  weigh  anchor. 

"For  England,  Master  Jolon!"  he  cried,  but  in  his 
heart  it  was  "For  Janet!" 


CHAPTER  IV 

For  Janet  Amory  the  weeks  had  passed  tranquilly. 
The  fact  that  she  believed  her  brother  aboard  Foulke's 
ship  eased  her  dread  of  what  might  happen  to  the 
man  she  loved.  In  John's  absence,  she  was  obliged  to 
give  attention  to  the  Towers,  his  estate  in  Berkshire, 
but  she  visited  the  Duchess  as  often  as  she  could  and 
her  Grace  was  glad  of  her  company. 

At  the  end  of  five  months  Janet  began  to  expect 
word  of  L'Aventuriere.  Frankie  had  said  that,  with 
luck,  he  might  be  back  within  that  time  and,  an- 
ticipating his  coming,  she  was  spending  most  of  her 
days  at  High  Foulkesholme.  She  rode  off  in  the  dawn 
alone,  each  time  she  returned  to  the  house  hoping 
for  news  of  Foulke's  arrival  in  England. 

Of  Joseph  Wray  she  had  thought  little  and  was 
surprised  one  morning  to  find  him  closeted  with  her 
aunt.  She  knew  at  once  by  the  expression  of  their 
faces  that  something  of  moment  had  been  talked  of 
between  them.  She  welcomed  Wray  politely,  noting  a 
certain  soberness  in  the  warmth  of  his  greeting. 

The  Duchess  begged  her  to  sit  down,  her  voice 
trembling  as  she  spoke. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Janet. 

"I  scarcely  know  how  to  tell  you,"  her  Grace  be- 
gan. "Mr.  Wray  comes  with  sad  tidings.  Frankie's 
ship  has  foundered." 

3S6 
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Of  that  peril  Janet  had  never  thought.  Her  dread 
had  been  of  the  men  ashore  who  had  tortured  poor 
Giles  Terry.  The  sea  had  never  held  a  menace.  More- 
over, the  Duchess'  words  conveyed  only  a  partial 
meaning  to  the  girl  and  concerned  the  vessel  only. 

"Oh,  the  ship  foundered,"  she  repeated,  and  then, 
raising  her  voice:  "Who  saved  them,  Mr.  Wray?" 

The  man  lowered  his  eyes.  He  could  not  meet  that 
uncomprehending  gaze. 

"My  dear,"  the  Duchess  said  gently,  "they  were 
not  saved." 

"Not  saved!"  Slowly  the  agony  of  understanding 
entered  Janet's  soul,  not  with  the  shock  of  a  sudden 
calamity  but  a  little  at  a  time,  bit  by  bit,  marring 
the  bright  image  of  her  hopes  and  leaving  at  last 
the  stark  fulfillment  of  her  fears.  She  had  known 
Frankie  would  never  come  back.  For  a  time  she  had 
discounted  her  certitude  by  a  trust  in  the  power  of 
her  brother  to  appease  the  gods  of  destiny.  She  had 
sacrificed  John  to  a  relentless  fate  of  whose  purpose 
she  had  been  fully  warned. 

Outwardly  Janet  showed  no  sign  of  the  struggle 
she  was  having  to  control  herself.  The  Duchess,  dry- 
eyed,  gazed  into  the  cold  grate.  Calamity  of  many 
sorts  had  stalked  her  steps  through  life  and  her  emo- 
tions had  grown  sere.  Joseph  Wray  kept  his  eyes  upon 
the  floor.  He  had  no  desire  to  spy  upon  the  unguarded 
evidences  of  Janet's  affection  for  another  man.  He 
feared  if  he  did  he  might  never  forget  it. 

For  a  time  the  room  was  very  still,  then  Janet 
turned  to  Wray. 
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"Tell  me  how  you  learned  of  it,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"Sir  Francis  and  I  sailed  for  the  same  port,  you 
know,"  he  began  with  a  questioning  inflection. 

"I  did  not  know.  You  saw  him  then?" 

"For  a  moment  or  two  in  Cartagena.  We  exchanged 
courtesies.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days. 
L'Aventuriere  sailed  first.  I  was  detained,  and  it  was 
that  delay  that  saved  my  vessel  from  a  similar  fate." 

"Was  it  a  storm?" 

"It  was  a  hurricane,  Mistress  Janet.  We  sailed  into 
it  and  were  nearly  wrecked.  At  its  height  we  sighted  a 
yacht,  dismantled  and  helpless.  It  was  L'Aventuriere 
and  she  was  doomed  in  that  dreadful  sea." 

"Couldn't  you  help  them?"  asked  Janet. 

"It  was  impossible,"  Wray  replied  with  a  note  of 
deep  regret.  "We  had  all  we  could  do  to  keep  our- 
selves afloat  and  only  for  a  moment  or  two  was  the 
other  vessel  in  sight.  You  cannot  know  what  the 
fury  of  that  storm  was." 

"Is  that  all?"  she  asked  when  Wray  ceased  speak- 
ing. What  further  she  expected  Janet  herself  could 
not  have  told. 

"That  is  all,"  he  answered.  He  had  no  wish  to  en- 
large upon  the  tale. 

"You  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Wray,"  said  Janet  rising, 
and  quitted  the  room. 

"Did  you  know  that  her  brother  sailed  with  Sir 
Francis?"  the  Duchess  asked,  when  they  were  left 
alone. 
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"Her  brother — with  Sir  Francis!"  Wray  gave  an 
excellent  imitation  of  surprise. 

"It  is  very  sad,"  murmured  her  Grace,  and  shortly 
thereafter  Wray  took  his  leave. 

The  Duchess  made  no  protest  when  Janet  pro- 
posed an  immediate  return  to  Berkshire.  She  offered 
to  accompany  the  girl,  understanding  perfectly  why 
the  offer  was  not  accepted.  She  herself  would  have 
wished  to  be  alone  in  such  circumstances. 

Six  weeks  passed  before  Janet  returned  to  High 
Foulkesholme.  During  that  period  she  had  struggled 
with  the  age-old  problem  of  existence  and  searched 
her  soul  to  find  a  weapon  with  which  to  combat 
the  conviction  that  life  was  a  futile  and  profitless 
affair.  Perhaps  she  found  it.  At  any  rate  she  did  not 
burden  her  aunt  with  her  grief,  and,  except  for  a 
quiet  composure  which  gave  her  an  aspect  of  matur- 
ity beyond  her  years,  the  girl  seemed  much  the  same. 

The  Duchess  was  not  surprised  at  this.  Men  and 
women  of  station  did  not  parade  their  feelings  or 
court  vain  sympathy.  They  were  trained  to  fortitude 
and  Janet  Amory  was  the  descendant  of  a  long  line 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

There  were,  however,  definite  facts  to  face;  ques- 
tions of  ways  and  means  which  must  be  discussed. 

"I  suppose  you  have  realized  that  the  Towers  is 
no  longer  a  home  for  me  since  John  has  gone?"  Janet 
said,  opening  a  subject  upon  which  her  aunt  had 
spent  considerable  thought.  The  Berkshire  estate  was 
entailed  and  sooner  or  later,  when  the  boy's  death  was 
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legally  established,  Janet,  as  she  had  said,  would 
have  no  home. 

"I  don't  know  what's  to  become  of  me  unless  I 
marry  Mr.  Wray,"  the  girl  added. 

She  paused,  expecting  the  Duchess  to  assent  at 
once  to  this  suggestion. 

"My  dear,"  said  her  aunt  with  surprising  softness, 
"we  can  always  share  what  little  I  have." 

"Thank  you,  Auntie,"  the  girl  replied,  "but  really 
there  is  only  one  thing  for  me  to  do.  I  gave  my  word 
to  Mr.  Wray." 

"He  has  not  reminded  you  of  it,  Jan." 

"No,  he  hasn't;  but  I  suppose  he  has  been  here 
while  I  was  away?" 

"Several  times,"  answered  the  Duchess.  "He  has 
assured  me  on  each  occasion  that  he  has  no  thought 
of  pressing  you.  I  fancy  he  will  wait  till  you  send 
for  him." 

"I  don't  see  that  there  is  anything  to  be  gained 
by  delay,"  Janet  stated,  as  if  she  announced  a  deci- 
sion arrived  at  after  long  consideration.  "I  shall  let 
him  know  I  am  ready  to  receive  him.  Do  you  know 
where  he  is?" 

"In  Bath,"  replied  the  Duchess,  and  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  comment. 

Janet  had  made  up  her  mind.  Wray  she  believed  to 
be  an  honorable  gentleman  to  whom  she  had  made 
a  promise.  Frankie's  death  did  not  alter  that.  Had 
L' Aventuriere  returned,  having  achieved  gloriously 
every  hope  Sir  Francis  had  entertained,  she  still  could 
have  found  no  excuse  for  refusing  to  marry  Wray. 
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She  thought  him  considerate,  patient,  concerned  for 
her  welfare;  all  of  which  argued  the  truth  of  his 
protestations  of  love.  To  repudiate  her  bargain  would 
be  a  denial  of  every  tenet  of  her  creed. 

A  day  or  two  later  she  wrote  to  Wray,  and  the  mis- 
sive was,  in  effect,  a  renewal  of  her  pledge  and  a 
plain  invitation  for  him  to  set  the  date  for  its  ful- 
fillment. She  came  down  stairs  with  the  letter  in  her 
hand  and  found  her  aunt  talking  to  a  legal  looking 
person  who  was  introduced  to  her  as  Mr.  Freeman. 

"Sit  down,  dear,"  said  the  Duchess.  "This  gentle- 
man has  a  surprising  bit  of  news  for  you." 

Janet's  thoughts  instantly  flew  to  Frankie.  Why 
she  could  not  have  told,  yet  in  her  heart  there  still 
lurked  a  faint  hope. 

"Sir  Francis  made  a  will  before  he  started  on  this 
disastrous  voyage,"  the  man  began,  and  that  first 
sentence  blasted  the  momentary  beat  of  promise  this 
unexpected  visitor  had  set  a-throbbing.  She  heard  dis- 
connected bits  of  what  he  was  saying  yet  scarcely 
understood  their  purport. 

"High  Foulkesholme  unentailed— quite  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Sir  Francis— in  consideration  of  his  high 
regard— bequeaths  and  devises  entire  estate— to  one 
Mistress  Janet  Amory,  spinster,  of  the  Towers  in 
Berkshire." 

Imperfectly  Janet  comprehended  that  High 
Foulkesholme  had  been  given  to  her  by  Frankie.  She 
accepted  the  fact  as  of  little  importance  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  proof  of  his  devotion  to  her  was  of  greater 
worth,  yet  even  that  impressed  her  scarcely  at  all. 
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There  was  in  this  sudden  revelation  of  Frankie's  care, 
a  something  special,  a  vague  meaning  for  her  alone,  as 
of  a  message  from  the  grave.  An  admonition,  or  was  it 
a  warning? 

She  shook  her  head  as  if  to  clear  her  thoughts  of 
these  confused  and  shadowy  abstractions.  In  her  hand 
was  the  letter  she  had  written  to  Wray.  She  had 
been  on  her  way  to  send  it  when,  through  the  medium 
of  this  dry-lipped  lawyer,  her  lover  had  spoken.  She 
said  "No!"  aloud,  suddenly,  in  answer  to  a  question 
raised  in  her  mind  by  a  realization  that  to  accept 
High  Foulkesholme  and  to  marry  Wray  would  put 
at  the  head  of  his  house  a  man  she  knew  Frankie  de- 
spised. That  abrupt  "No!"  which  startled  Mr.  Free- 
man, was  her  instinctive  answer  to  the  possibility  of 
her  doing  both  things.  In  an  overwhelming  desire 
to  be  alone,  she  rose  and  went  out  of  the  room  with- 
out a  word  to  the  others,  having  indeed  forgotten 
their  existence. 

Longing  to  go  to  that  lonely  spot  on  the  hillside 
where  she  and  Frankie  had  discovered  their  love  for 
each  other,  she  went  directly  to  the  stables  and  or- 
dered one  of  the  boys  to  saddle  Molly-O.  While  she 
waited  in  the  yard  Maxwell  came  galloping  in.  At 
sight  of  the  girl  he  gave  a  low  cry  and,  dismounting, 
slapped  his  horse  to  start  it  for  its  stall. 

"Miss  Janet,"  he  said,  in  a  hurried  undertone,  "I 
must  have  a  word  with  you.  I'm  just  back  from 
Bristol." 

"What  were  you  doing  in  Bristol?"  she  asked.  She 
had  known  nothing  of  his  going  and  her  question 
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was  in  a  measure  mechanical.  It  was  the  name  of  the 
town  from  which  Frankie  had  sailed  that  drew  her  a 
little  away  from  the  self-centered  contemplation  of 
her  own  problem. 

"Let  us  go  into  the  office,  Miss,"  Maxwell  sug- 
gested and  led  the  way  to  the  steward's  private 
sanctum. 

"It  is  a  sad  business  I  have  to  discuss  with  you," 
he  began.  "I'm  not  much  of  a  hand  for  listening  to 
tales  of  grooms  and  stable  boys;  but  I  couldn't  close 
my  ears  to  this.  It  is  rumored  that  Sir  Francis,  and 
all  that  were  with  him,  might  have  been  saved." 

She  repeated  the  final  word  slowly  and  with  studied 
precision  as  if,  by  careful  iteration  she  would  gain  a 
clue  to  its  meaning. 

"I  don't  understand,"  she  said. 

"I  don't  wonder  at  that,  Miss,"  he  agreed.  "I  didn't 
understand  it  myself  when  it  came  to  my  ears,  a 
word  here  and  a  word  there.  Whispers  would  stop 
short  when  I  came  near,  but  in  the  end  I  got  the 
tale  as  it  is  flying  about  the  country.  To  tell  the 
truth  I  couldn't  believe  it,  and  that's  what  took  me  to 
Bristol — to  find  out  at  first  hand." 

"Find  out  what,  Maxwell?" 

"Whether  or  not  The  Fair  Janet  sailed  by  and  left 
Sir  Francis  and  his  crew  to  drown!" 

"Maxwell!"  Janet  spoke  the  name  under  her 
breath.  In  a  flash  she  had  comprehended  the  dread- 
ful accusation  the  words  implied.  "Maxwell,  it  isn't 
possible!" 

"That's  what  !  said,  but  now — I  don't  know.  They 
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swear  in  Bristol  that  'tis  true.  The  Fair  Janet  has 
disappeared  and  all  her  crew  with  her.  They  had 
been  a  close-mouthed  company  the  two  days  they 
were  there,  with  plenty  of  money  to  spend  and  boast- 
ing of  double  wages.  Then,  one  night  in  his  cups, 
one  of  the  lads  told  the  tale  of  how  a  fortnight  out 
from  Cartagena  they  had  run  into  a  rough  sea  and 
knew  that  there  had  been  a  storm.  Later  in  the  eve- 
ning, though  there  was  still  light  enough  to  see 
plainly,  they  sighted  a  vessel  with  her  masts  gone 
and  a  bad  list  to  show  she  was  taking  in  water.  There 
was  a  distress  signal  flying  from  a  pole,  rigged  some- 
how, and  the  crew  of  The  Fair  Janet  thought  they 
would  go  at  once  to  the  rescue.  The  captain  had  ready 
his  boats  awaiting  the  order  from  the  owner;  but  it 
never  came.  The  other  ship  sailed  by,  leaving  L'Aven- 
turiere  to  her  fate.  The  sailor  lad  swore  he  spoke  the 
truth,  though  he  was  drunk." 

"How  could  they  know  what  ship  it  was,  Max- 
well?" 

"They  knew  L '  Aventuriere  almost  as  well  as  they 
knew  their  own  craft,"  Maxwell  explained.  "She  was 
French  and  they  called  her  the  'Huzzy'  among  them- 
selves, that  being  their  translation  of  her  name.  She 
had  been  lying  up  in  Bristol  harbor  for  months  and 
they  were  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other  in 
Cartagena,  so  they  said.  There's  no  doubt,  Miss.  God 
knows  I  wish  there  was." 

"But,  Maxwell,  you  didn't  talk  to  any  of  the  men 
of  The  Fair  Janet.  All  you've  told  me  is  just  the 
gossip  of  the  town." 
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"That's  right,  Miss;  but  there's  a  man  who  heard 
the  lad  tell  the  tale  and  he  swears  it's  true." 

One  name  in  both  their  minds  had  not  been  spoken. 
Janet  sat  silent  for  a  time,  then  of  a  sudden  jumped 
to  her  feet. 

"Send  Molly-0  to  the  house.  I  am  going  to  Bris- 
tol!" 


CHAPTER  V 

Without  realizing  it,  Janet's  decision  to  visit 
Bristol  was  primarily  the  result  of  her  unconscious 
desire  to  do  something;  to  change  from  a  passive  to 
an  active  role.  When  Wray  brought  his  dire  news  it 
was  of  an  event  which  had  occurred  weeks  before. 
The  monstrous  rumor  which  Maxwell  had  just  con- 
fided to  her  contained  a  charge  too  serious  to  be  dis- 
missed because  it  violated  all  the  conceptions  of 
honor  and  decency  which  Janet  took  for  granted  in 
the  men  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  This  gossip 
was  a  horrible  accusation  against  the  man  she  was 
pledged  to  marry.  She  must  find  out  the  truth  for 
herself. 

She  sought  the  Duchess  and  on  the  way  remem- 
bered Mr.  Freeman.  Perhaps  he  would  be  able  to 
throw  a  clear  light  upon  this  fantastic  tale.  She  was 
disappointed  to  find  that  the  lawyer  had  departed 
and  immediately  announced  her  intention  of  going 
to  Bristol.  At  her  aunt's  amazed  "Why?"  Janet 
hesitated.  To  say  the  words  that  would  picture  a 
deed  so  cruel  emphasized  its  baseness. 

"Maxwell  has  just  come  from  there  with  a  strange 
story,"  she  said  at  length.  "I  must  find  out  if  it  is 
true." 

"What  is  the  story?" 

"It's  too  horrible,"  Janet  replied  with  a  shudder. 
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"It  is  said  that  Joseph  Wray  might  have  saved  those 
aboard  Frankie's  ship,  but  did  not  even  attempt  it. 
That  he  abandoned  them,  though  the  storm  had 
passed  before  he  sighted  them." 

To  Janet's  surprise  the  Duchess  did  not  exclaim  in 
disbelief.  She  made  no  comment  for  a  time,  sitting 
in  deep  thought.  She  remembered,  what  the  girl  had 
never  considered;  namely  that  Joseph  Wray  was  the 
son  of  a  London  moneylender,  and,  deep  within  her, 
was  the  aristocrat's  belief,  "blood  will  tell!" 

"You  are  quite  right  to  go  to  Bristol,"  she  an- 
nounced, rousing  herself.  "I  suppose  you  will  ride?" 

"Yes,  I  have  ordered  Molly-O." 

"Then  go,  my  dear.  I'll  follow  in  the  chaise.  We  will 
put  up  at  the  inn,  which  is  a  very  decent  place." 

Janet  left  the  room  to  prepare  for  her  journey, 
thankful  that  she  had  not  been  forced  to  combat  a 
vigorous  opposition.  In  half  an  hour  she  was  on  her 

way. 

At  the  end  of  a  ride  which  alternated  between  a 
gallop  and  a  measured  walk  as  Janet's  moods 
changed,  she  and  Molly-0  reached  Bristol.  Instinc- 
tively the  mare  had  headed  for  the  water  front  where 
she  had  last  seen  her  master,  and  the  girl,  not  know- 
ing the  town,  let  the  wise  mare  have  her  way.  It  was 
here  that  she  found  Giles  Terry  and  the  woman  Kate. 

She  had  never  seen  either  and  was  wholly  indif- 
ferent at  her  first  sight  of  them  seated  upon  a  balk 
of  timber  looking  toward  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  forgotten  their  existence 
and  it  was  only  when  she  turned  her  mount  to  find 
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her  way  to  the  inn  that  a  peculiar  aspect  in  the  figure 
of  the  man  drew  her  attention  to  him.  His  deform- 
ities were  so  obvious  that  in  spite  of  her  preoccupa- 
tion, they  awoke  her  sympathies. 

"The  poor  soul,"  was  her  thought;  but  it  was  the 
concentrated  gaze  of  the  cripple  that  held  her  interest. 
It  was  as  if  the  intentness  of  his  fixed  stare  would 
fetch  forth  from  the  vast  ocean  that  for  which  he 
waited.  Beside  him  sat  a  small,  neat  woman,  no  less 
intent.  It  was  she,  more  than  the  easily  recognized 
figure  of  Giles  Terry,  who  gave  the  clue  to  their 
identity. 

"It  must  be  they,"  Janet  said  to  herself,  and  won- 
dered why  they  were  there.  The  answer  came  readily. 
They  had  a  large  stake  in  the  success  of  Foulke's  voy- 
age. They  were  on  hand  to  receive  him.  They  had 
the  look  of  having  been  there  for  months  with  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  misty  reaches  through  which  his 
ship  must  sail  to  her  appointed  berth. 

Janet  was  startled  by  the  suspicion  that  the  two 
had  not  heard  of  the  disaster  to  L'Aventuriere,  that 
they  were  still  expecting  the  arrival  of  a  ship  which, 
with  all  her  crew,  lay  deep  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 
At  the  moment  the  girl  thought  she  had  never  seen 
so  sad  a  spectacle  as  those  two  who  awaited  an  im- 
possible event.  A  great  pity  for  them  came  into  her 
heart  and  she  felt  that  she  must  tell  them. 

Dismounting  she  went  toward  the  quiet  figures 
with  a  swift  step. 

"It  is  Giles  Terry,  is  it  not?"  she  asked  gently,  as 
she  reached  their  side.  The  man  did  not  move;  per- 
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haps  he  did  not  hear.  The  woman  rose  and  curtsied. 

"It  is  Giles  Terry,"  she  answered.  "He  is  somewhat 
distraught,  my  lady,  so  forgive  him  if  he  never 
speaks." 

"Sir  Francis  told  me  of  you,"  said  Janet.  "You  are 
Kate." 

"And  you  are  the  maid  Sir  Francis  loves,"  the 
woman  nodded. 

"Yes,"  murmured  Janet. 

"You  are  here  to  meet  him?" 

"Don't  you  know  that  he  can  never  come?" 

"There  is  such  talk,  my  lady,"  answered  Kate.  "I 
have  heard  it  said  that  they  would  never  return.  It 
is  a  lie!" 

She  did  not  raise  her  voice  but  in  the  ears  of  Janet 
Amory  the  words  rang  like  the  clanging  of  bells  peal- 
ing glad  tidings. 

"How  do  you  know  it's  a  lie?"  she  whispered,  bend- 
ing nearer  to  Kate. 

"That  is  not  so  easily  told,"  came  the  calm  reply. 
"I  am  a  gypsy  and  we  of  that  blood  have  great  faith." 

"Faith,"  murmured  Janet.  "Faith,  in  what?" 

"In  the  stars,  my  lady." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"Also  in  two  silver  dice,"  Kate  added.  "I  gave 
them  to  Sir  Francis.  In  the  past  I  have  been  separated 
from  them,  but  they  always  return.  This  time  Sir 
Francis  Foulke  will  bring  them  back  to  me." 

Her  answer  brought  a  pang  of  disappointment  to 
Janet.  She  had  longed  for  some  word  that  Frankie 
was  alive.  A  faith  reared  upon  such  a  superstition 
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seemed  fantastic.  Her  thoughts  reverted  to  the  mis- 
sion that  had  brought  her  to  Bristol. 

"Have  you  heard,"  she  asked,  "that  those  on  board 
L'Aventuriere  might  have  been  saved?" 

"I've  heard  it  said,"  Kate  answered  quietly. 

"Do  you  believe  it?" 

"I  have  not  considered  it,  my  lady.  We  shall  hear 
the  truth  when  Sir  Francis  arrives." 

Again  the  note  of  certainty  in  Kate's  voice  struck 
fire  in  Janet's  heart. 

"Was  the  ship  not  lost,  then?"  she  asked  half 
breathlessly. 

"That  I  cannot  tell.  The  vessel  may  have  sunk, 
but  they  had  boats." 

"The  sea  is  so  wide,"  murmured  Janet  half  to  her- 
self. 

"Even  so,  my  lady.  I  have  been  upon  it  in  a  small 
boat,  yet  Giles  Terry  and  I  are  alive." 

"I  remember,"  said  Janet. 

"The  silver  dice  were  in  my  pocket  then."  Kate 
stated  it  as  if  in  them  lay  the  virtue  which  had 
wrought  the  miracle  of  her  rescue. 

Janet,  who  had  never  doubted  that  Foulke  was 
dead,  found  that  this  contact  with  one  who  did  not 
believe  it  set  stirring  a  hope  within  her  heart.  Kate's 
granitelike  trust  in  the  two  silver  dice  Janet  did 
not  share,  but  were  they  the  only  foundation  upon 
which  such  a  faith  could  be  built?  Was  not  her  love 
a  greater  talisman?  In  its  strength  lay  a  force  not 
to  be  found  in  metal  cubes.  The  blood  surged  into 
Janet's  face  for  shame  that  she  had  been  so  ready 
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to  ignore  the  power  of  her  affection  to  guard  her 
lover  against  evil.  Nor  was  it  a  single  love  upon 
which  she  must  rely.  Frankie  too,  loved.  Therein  was 
a  double  strength  which  should  give  to  a  man  the 
courage  to  face  any  death  and  win  through. 

She  looked  down  at  Giles  Terry,  who  had  not  moved 
and  still  kept  his  gaze  seaward,  oblivious  to  all  else. 
Plainly  he  had  faith — in  a  pair  of  silver  dice?  Kate 
had  seated  herself.  Janet  dropped  to  the  log  beside 
her. 

"Let  me  stay  with  you,"  she  whispered  to  the 
woman.  "I,  too,  have  faith!"  And  she  turned  her  eyes 
toward  the  sea. 

From  that  day  onward  there  were  three  watchers 
where  before  there  had  been  only  two.  They  grew  to 
be  familiar  figures  to  the  men  and  women  whose 
business  brought  them  to  the  water  front.  They  knew 
why  Giles  Terry  and  Kate  were  there  and  soon 
guessed  the  reason  for  Janet's  presence. 

"His  sweetheart,"  they  whispered,  with  slow,  com- 
miserating shakes  of  the  head.  "Ah,  the  poor  lady." 
They  walked  past,  not  speaking  while  they  were  near 
that  silent  trio,  sorry  for  them  with  the  experienced 
sympathy  of  those  who  live  by  the  sea. 

So,  daily,  the  two  women  and  the  crippled  man 
continued  their  vigil.  Giles,  if  he  noted  an  addition  to 
the  group,  did  not  speak  of  it.  He  never  spoke  save 
when  they  first  gathered  in  the  dawn. 

"Will  it  be  to-day,  Kate?"  he  would  ask. 

"I  cannot  tell,  Giles.  Perhaps  to-day." 

"But  he  will  come?" 
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"He  will  surely  come,  Giles." 

It  was  the  recital  of  a  creed  and  in  its  repetition  a 
new  strength  was  born  not  only  to  Giles  Terry.  Janet's 
faith  was  renewed  and  the  watching  hours  passed 
as  the  three  in  silence  looked  forth  steadfastly,  striv- 
ing to  pierce  the  gauzy  haze  which  hid  the  distant 
horizon. 

Then  one  day  L'Aventuriere  returned  to  Bristol 
harbor.  They  saw  her  first  as  a  blurred  spot  in  the 
thin  fog  of  the  outer  reaches  of  the  port.  She  moved 
with  incredible  slowness  and  it  seemed  hours  before 
those  who  awaited  her  recognized  the  craft  for  which 
they  watched.  She  had  sailed  out  blithely,  a  gay  and 
youthful  lady,  buoyant  to  meet  the  task  of  crossing 
great  oceans.  She  returned  old  and  crippled,  limping 
into  sight  like  an  ancient  dame  who  one  by  one  had 
lost  the  lovely  features  by  which  she  had  been  known. 
Her  graceful  spars  were  gone  and  in  their  places  awk- 
ward sticks,  set  awry  in  her  battered  deck,  held  bits 
of  torn  canvas  spread  to  catch  a  fitful  breeze.  She 
staggered  onward  as  if  each  forward  movement  might 
be  her  last.  She  seemed  ready  to  collapse  from  the 
most  utter  weariness.  Only  by  the  gold  letters  on  her 
still  uplifted  bow  could  she  have  been  identified  and 
the  three  did  not  need  to  read  the  name.  Long  be- 
fore it  could  be  deciphered  they  had  leaped  to  their 
feet,  too  moved  by  this  fulfillment  of  their  faith  to 
even  sigh  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 

They  watched,  unconscious  of  the  others  who  had 
gathered  in  silence  as  the  news  spread  about  the  town. 
A  hundred  people  had  assembled  to  note  the  snail- 
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like  oncoming  of  this  wraith  of  a  ship,  which  seemed 
scarcely  to  stir  the  quiet  waters  of  the  harbor.  As 
the  time  passed  she  drew  nearer,  till  those  ashore 
could  see  upon  her  sides  the  scars  of  her  travail  and 
whispered  their  amazement  that  she  still  floated. 

Presently  a  sound  was  heard,  faint  at  first,  but 
growing  louder  as  L Aventuriere  approached  the 
strand.  It  was  a  clanging  sound,  rhythmical  and 
metallic,  and  shortly  there  could  be  seen  amidships 
a  movement  which  after  a  time  defined  itself.  Up 
and  down!  Up  and  down!  Figures  of  men  bending  in 
the  middle  like  automatons  attached  to  a  hidden 
mechanism;  as  if  they  were  fastened  to  the  wide 
handles  of  the  pumps  at  which  they  had  labored  for 
weeks  and  weeks.  Up  and  down !  Up  and  down !  No 
other  life  appeared  upon  the  riven  decks.  No  look- 
out to  point  the  path.  Only  at  the  wheel  there  stood  a 
rigid  shape.  Up  and  down!  Up  and  down!  Those 
ashore  could  not  turn  their  eyes  from  these  bending 
forms  which  had  the  aspect  of  men  who  suffered  an 
unimaginable  exhaustion,  who  were  bereft  of  all  sen- 
sation, who  swayed  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  as  if 
they  had  lost  the  power  to  do  otherwise. 

On  she  came,  this  halting  remnant  of  a  lovely  craft, 
an  inch  at  a  time,  straight  toward  the  awed  watchers 
on  the  shore.  She  sought  no  deep  anchorage  to  float 
her  in  safety.  She  had  fulfilled  her  mission  and  had 
need  of  a  firm  foundation  upon  which  to  rest  at  the 
end  of  her  last  voyage.  On  she  came,  until  at  length 
she  grounded  gently  within  a  few  feet  of  the  dry  land. 
The  pumps  stopped  and  the  cessation  of  their  clangor 
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made  the  silence  almost  palpable.  The  creatures  who 
had  worked  them  straightened  their  bowed  backs  and 
breathed  deeply.  A  sigh  as  of  a  whispering  wind 
rose  in  the  still  air.  They  turned  and  tottered  to  the 
railless  side  of  their  vessel  to  look  upon  the  shore 
they  had  never  expected  to  see  again. 

Gaunt  faces  with  sunken  eyes  gazed  down  as  if 
they  beheld  sights  of  amazing  strangeness.  These 
men  had  the  aspect  of  ghosts,  curious  to  note  the 
familiar  world  from  which  they  had  departed  long 
since.  There  was  no  sound.  The  crew  upon  the  ship 
stood  with  drooping  shoulders  and  sagging  limbs, 
benumbed  and  nigh  lifeless.  The  people  on  the  shore 
were  awed  into  the  silence  of  those  who  beheld  a 
resurrection.  From  somewhere  on  the  prematurely  old 
vessel  a  small  black  terrier  trotted  out.  She  looked 
at  the  land  for  a  moment,  then,  throwing  back  her 
head,  gave  a  loud  bark. 

It  was  a  signal.  The  spell  of  the  incredible  was 
broken.  The  men  and  women  cheered  with  a  mighty 
cheer  those  tired  heroes  of  the  deep  who  by  their 
fortitude,  their  courage  and  their  endurance  had 
won  their  way  back  from  the  perils  of  an  angry  sea. 
To  that  stirring  welcome  there  was  returned  from 
the  yacht  a  croaking  answer.  The  weary  and  unkempt 
scarecrows  upon  that  broken  craft  were  indeed  alive. 

In  a  moment  all  was  animation.  Long  planks  were 
found  and  laid  with  care  against  the  side  of  L'Aven- 
turiere,  hands  were  uplifted  to  help  these  sailors  of 
an  alien  race  who  had  proved  their  worth.  Shouts 
were  exchanged  between  tavern-made  acquaintances, 
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rough  jests  by  rough  men  who  followed  the  sea,  a 
rejuvenation  of  beings  who  had  abandoned  hope. 

The  Frenchmen  stood  together  and  Henri,  the 
steward,  spoke  to  a  man  beside  him. 

"Where  is  The  Fair  Janet?" 

"We  do  not  know." 

"We  wish  speech  with  the  owner." 

"We  cannot  tell  you  where  he  is." 

"We  shall  find  him!"  Henri  addressed  his  mates  in 
their  own  language.  They  nodded  and  in  their  eyes 
could  be  seen  the  glitter  of  a  fierce  determination. 

Janet  Amory,  Giles  Terry  and  the  woman  Kate 
still  stood  transfixed  and,  as  if  the  crowd  about  them 
had  a  deep  respect  for  the  faith  that  had  kept  them 
there,  they  were  at  pains  not  to  intrude  upon  their 
vision  and  made  sure  that  there  was  a  clear  path 
among  the  people  to  the  foot  of  the  plank.  The  sailors 
had  landed.  A  little  dried-up  man  with  a  keg-like 
bundle  under  one  arm  appeared  and,  picking  up  the 
terrier,  came  slowly  ashore.  John  Amory  followed  him 
and  last,  Sir  Francis.  His  drawn  and  haggard  fea- 
tures showed  that  he,  too,  had  worked  to  keep  afloat 
the  half-sundered  timbers  of  his  craft.  In  those  long 
weeks  of  torture  there  had  been  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  common  mariner  and  the  nobleman.  All 
had  labored  and  all  shared  in  the  glory  of  that 
miraculous  return. 

Sir  Francis  paused  to  look  at  the  crowd.  His 
thoughts  were  upon  Janet  who  he  hoped  would  be 
at  High  Foulkesholme,  and  at  the  moment  he  was 
considering  the  best  means  of  hurrying  to  her.  But 
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through  that  path  in  the  throng  formed  by  the  in- 
stinctive courtesy  of  those  humble  folk  he  saw  her 
standing,  her  dear  face  turned  to  him. 

"Janet!"  He  whispered  the  name,  but  it  reached 
her  heart  as  if  it  had  been  shouted  aloud.  She  went 
forward  with  a  quick  and  joyous  step  and  they  met  at 
the  foot  of  the  plank. 

"Oh,  Frankie,"  she  murmured. 

In  that  moment  all  outside  of  their  own  lives  was 
forgotten.  Foulke  took  her  in  his  arms  before  the 
people  who  had  suddenly  grown  quiet.  Only  Kirstie 
had  the  hardihood  to  break  the  silence.  She  uttered 
a  yelp  of  frenzied  felicitation. 

It  was  the  signal  for  another  cheer. 

"Her  sweetheart  has  come  back,"  the  women  whis- 
pered one  to  another  and  were  glad. 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  end  of  a  fortnight  found  Sir  Francis  entirely 
recovered  from  the  strain  of  his  efforts  to  bring 
L'Aventuriere  into  port.  They  had  gone  to  High 
Foulkesholme  almost  within  the  hour  of  that  dra- 
matic landing,  stopping  only  long  enough  to  greet 
Giles  Terry  and  Kate.  Foulke  told  them  of  the  prob- 
able end  of  El  Capitan  and  the  news  had  an  ap- 
preciable effect  upon  the  cripple  at  once. 

"I  shall  be  less  of  a  coward,"  he  exclaimed,  "now 
that  the  one  I  most  feared  in  all  the  world  is  dead!" 

Kate  received  the  silver  dice  with  a  brief  story  of 
the  part  they  had  played.  She  held  them  for  a  mo- 
ment in  her  open  palm. 

"I  foretold  that  they  would  bring  you  luck,  Sir 
Francis,"  she  said,  then  turned  to  Janet  and  added: 
"I  knew  they  would  come  back  to  me." 

"How  could  you  be  so  sure?"  asked  Janet.  "They 
are  only  pieces  of  silver  set  with  pearls." 

"That  is  all,"  Kate  agreed  dispassionately.  "And 
yet,  my  lady,  each  pearl  is  a  star  and  by  the  stars  all 
things  on  this  earth  are  ordered.  You,  too,  had  faith." 

"In  my  love,"  whispered  Janet. 

"The  brightest  star  of  all,"  murmured  Kate  and 
went  away. 

The  party  at  High  Foulkesholme  spent  days  in  the 
recounting  of  what  had  happened  while  they  had  been 
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separated,  happy  to  be  together  again  and  counting 
upon  years  of  pleasure  ahead  of  them.  Only  John 
Amory  found  anything  to  complain  of.  He  still  pro- 
tested that  he  did  not  look  at  all  like  his  sister  and 
was  inclined  to  blush  when  they  jested  of  Foulke's 
warm  embrace. 

MacNair,  in  aweful  fear  of  a  real  Duchess  who 
made  much  of  him,  said  little.  Now  and  then  he 
whispered  a  comment  upon  the  high  society  in  which 
he  found  himself  into  the  ears  of  the  discreet  Kirstie, 
who  could  be  trusted  to  keep  a  secret.  Sir  Francis  and 
Janet  renewed  their  early  morning  rides  and  there 
was  nothing  to  mar  their  complete  happiness. 

At  length,  with  the  recovery  of  the  voyagers,  Mac- 
Nair announced  his  intention  of  going  to  London  with 
the  jewels.  He  and  Sir  Francis  had  examined  them 
aboard  L'Aventuriere  before  the  storm  had  struck 
them  and  had  estimated  that  there  was  a  colossal 
fortune  in  the  packet  once  destined  for  the  Don 
Placido  de  Gamma. 

They  were  all  in  the  library.  It  was  an  unseason- 
ably warm,  still  evening  and  the  casements  leading 
to  the  terrace  were  open.  On  the  long  table  silver 
candlesticks  glowed  in  the  light  of  many  tapers. 

"We  are  sorry  you  must  go  away,  Mr.  MacNair," 
said  the  Duchess  cordially. 

"He'll  be  back  soon,"  said  Foulke. 

"And  bring  Kirstie  with  him,"  put  in  Janet. 

"I  could  not  weel  be  parted  from  Kirstie,"  MacNair 
whispered  to  the  terrier,  and  received  an  appreciative 
flash  from  her  twinkling  eyes. 
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"That  dog  should  have  a  gold  collar  for  what  she 
did  for  Frankie,"  John  Amor)'  suggested. 

"If  she  had  her  choice,"  MacNair  remarked,  "I 
misdoot  she'd  liefer  have  a  bone." 

"There  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  have  both," 
cried  the  Duchess,  "and  that  reminds  me.  Aren't  we 
going  to  have  a  look  at  those  jewels  before  you  take 
them  away?" 

"Why  not,  MacNair?"  asked  Foulke  and  the  Scots- 
man, with  a  nod,  stood  up. 

"I'm  thinkin'  some  o'  they  gauds  would  show  better 
hung  upon  a  pretty  neck,"  he  said  to  her  Grace  with  a 
bow  low  enough  to  hide  his  blushes  at  so  bold  a  com- 
pliment. 

"Run  and  fetch  them,  Mr.  MacNair,"  laughed  the 
Duchess,  "but  we  have  a  younger  neck  than  mine  to 
display  them." 

While  he  was  out  of  the  room  John  Amory  voiced 
a  subject  they  had  all  been  careful  to  avoid. 

"What's  to  be  done  with  Joseph  Wray?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Don't  let's  even  talk  of  him,"  said  Janet. 

"He  should  be  punished,"  her  brother  insisted. 

"How  can  you  punish  such  a  man?"  asked  Janet. 

"You  can't,  really,"  Foulke  admitted,  "for  cer- 
tainly we  can't  soil  our  swords  by  fighting  him  and 
I  know  of  no  law  to  touch  him.  But  I  shall  see 
to  it  that  his  doings  are  published  in  all  the  clubs. 
Further  than  that  we  are  helpless  with  a  rogue  like 
Wray." 

Just  then  MacNair  came  into  the  room  carrying 
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a  most  disreputable  portmanteau  which  he  placed 
upon  the  table. 

"Good  Heavens!"  exclaimed  the  Duchess  when  she 
saw  it,  "do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  have  a  treasure 
stowed  in  that  thing?" 

"Aweel,  your  Grace,  it  is  a  most  respectable  bag," 
protested  MacNair.  "  Tis  ma  grandfeyther's  and 
has  done  good  service  in  the  family." 

"It  is  hardly  a  fit  cover  for  a  collection  of  price- 
less jewels,"  her  Grace  protested. 

"It  is  na  ma  intention  to  cry  the  news  of  what  I 
carry  to  London,"  MacNair  replied.  "I  misdoot  there 
will  be  a  mony  who  will  chuckle  at  the  old  Scots- 
man and  his  disreputable  luggage;  but  ye'll  ken,  your 
Grace,  'twill  be  the  canny  Scot  who  will  have  the  last 
laugh." 

He  opened  the  bag  and  brought  out  packet  after 
packet  wrapped  in  cotton  wool  and  swathed  about 
with  pieces  of  silk,  just  as  they  had  been  found  in  the 
original  package  consigned  to  Don  Placido  de 
Gamma.  Each  contained  a  rare  specimen  of  the 
jeweler's  art,  set  with  stones  of  enormous  size.  Other 
bundles  held  unset  gems,  which  sparkled  in  the 
candlelight.  Amid  exclamations  of  delight  they  clus- 
tered around  MacNair  as,  one  after  another,  he 
opened  the  wrappings  and  laid  a  new  wonder  on  the 
table. 

The  Duchess,  who  had  been  itching  to  handle 
these  gorgeous  ornaments,  at  last  yielded  to  her  de- 
sire, and  picking  up  a  superb  necklace  of  rubies 
clasped  it  about  her  neck. 
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"Fit  for  a  queen!"  she  cried,  and  as  if  on  a  sudden 
a  thought  had  come  into  her  mind,  she  clapped 
her  hand  across  her  mouth  and  looked  guiltily  at 
Foulke. 

His  eyes,  however,  were  upon  Janet,  who  fingered 
a  bracelet  of  emeralds. 

"Put  it  on,"  he  suggested  and  Janet  complied. 

Having  once  begun  to  adorn  themselves,  the 
Duchess  and  Janet  took  up  one  after  another  of  the 
rare  pieces,  amid  compliments  and  a  deal  of  admira- 
tion from  the  men.  Even  MacNair,  with  courage  born 
of  the  occasion,  insisted  upon  placing  around  the  neck 
of  her  Grace  of  Eastminster  a  string  of  priceless 
pearls,  and  held  his  breath  when  the  Duchess  bowed 
her  head  to  receive  it.  It  is  probable  that  MacNair 
never  forgot  that  act  and  later,  when  he  and  Kirstie 
were  alone,  tried  to  tell  the  terrier  what  he  had  ex- 
perienced at  that  moment  of  his  great  daring. 

An  amazing  show  the  two  ladies  made  in  the  soft 
light,  for  each  was  beautiful  in  her  way  and  carried 
well  the  wonderful  gems. 

It  was  into  this  glittering  scene  that  a  white-faced 
servant  entered  with  a  call  to  Sir  Francis.  But  upon 
his  heels,  not  waiting  for  announcement,  there  came 
also  Joseph  Wray  accompanied  by  a  lieutenant  of  the 
army  with  several  soldiers  at  their  back. 

The  Duchess  was  the  first  to  break  the  momentary 

silence. 

"I  shall  not  stay  in  the  same  room  with  a  low- 
born blackguard!"  she  cried. 

"By   Heaven!"   cried   Foulke,   rising   and   facing 
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Wray,  "I  can't  conceive  how  you  found  the  hardihood 
to  enter  this  house." 

"Mr.  Ames  will  tell  you,"  Wray  retorted,  and  his 
insolent  eyes  held  their  gaze  before  the  outraged  com- 
pany he  fronted. 

"Sir  Francis,"  said  the  soldier,  his  glance  roving 
to  the  ladies  who  shone  and  sparkled  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  "Mr.  Wray  has  laid  an  information 
against  you,  which  I  deeply  regret  that  I  must  act 
upon.  You  are  accused  of  having  unlawful  possession 
of  the  missing  jewels  of  her  late  Majesty,  Queen  Anne 
of  England." 

"On  what  do  you  base  such  a  charge  as  that?"  de- 
manded Foulke  of  Wray. 

"On  the  display  these  ladies  are  making,"  he  an- 
swered with  a  sneer.  "Also  I  have  certain  documents 
inherited  from  my  father,  which  I  shall  submit  to  the 
courts." 

"Ah,  Kirstie,"  MacNair  murmured  in  the  dog's 
ear,  "I  misdoot  that  if  we  get  into  the  law  courts 
we'll  all  be  deid  before  the  case  is  settled." 

Foulke  turned  to  the  young  officer. 

"Is  it  your  intention  to  take  possession  of  these 
jewels?" 

"I  have  been  ordered  to  do  so,"  was  the  answer. 
"The  command  came  from  London,  and  unless  you 
can  prove  ownership " 

"How  can  I  do  that?"  Foulke  interrupted.  "If  they 
are  Crown  jewels  I  have  no  wish  to  keep  them.  You 
may  take  them,  and  at  the  same  time  rid  me  of  the 
sight  of  the  scoundrel  who  accompanied  you." 
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"Wheest  a  minute,"  cried  MacNair,  dropping  Kirs- 
tie  to  the  floor.  "I'm  gettin'  an  auld,  auld  man  and  I 
canna  wait  till  the  Judiciary  of  England  decide  who 
is  the  owner  of  these  fripperies.  Beside,  it  is  none  of 
their  affair  for,  whoever  they  may  have  belonged  to 
in  time  gone  by,  they  are  oors  now  beyond  perad- 
venture."  He  turned  to  the  lieutenant,  fumbling  in 
his  pocket  to  produce  a  formidable-looking  document, 
well  ornamented  with  Royal  seals.  "I'm  a  Scotsman," 
he  went  on,  "ye  would  na  think  it,  perhaps,  but  such 
is  the  case.  Ye  may  guess  then  that  before  I  riskit 
ma  bawbees  in  this  venture  I  took  ma  measures.  If 
ye  will  be  at  pains  to  cast  your  eye  over  this  docu- 
ment ye  will  see  that  'tis  a  permission  from  His 
Majesty,  King  George,  to  seek  for  treasure.  It  is 
called  'letters  patent'  ye  ken,  and  insures  that  what  is 
found  on  foreign  shores  belongs  to  him  who  finds  it. 
Forbye  a  wee  bittie  to  the  Crown.  Already  I  have 
sent  word  to  London  of  the  success  of  the  venture 
and  the  approximate  worth  of  the  King's  share,  which 
will  be  duly  accounted  for.  And  for  that,  Mr.  Wrav," 
he  ended,  turning  upon  the  discomfited  man  before 
him,  "we  need  no  help  from  you;  for  God  be  thankit 
there  are  honest  men  in  England  who  would  spit  upon 
you  if  they  knew  the  range  of  your  villainy." 

The  officer  took  the  paper,  glanced  through  it  and 
handed  it  back  to  MacNair. 

"I'm  sorry  to  have  broken  in  upon  you,  Sir  Fran- 
cis," he  said.  "With  this  in  hand  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  lawful  ownership."  He  bowed,  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  depart  and  followed  them. 
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"And  why  are  you  still  here?"  the  Duchess  de- 
manded of  Wray,  who  had  not  moved. 

He  stood  with  lowered  eyes,  his  face  flushed  and 
his  mouth  twisted  into  a  malignant  grin. 

"Because  I  have  not  finished  my  business  with  Sir 
Francis,"  he  answered,  and  with  a  quick  movement 
he  drew  his  sword  and  leaped  at  Foulke.  Janet  sprang 
to  shield  her  lover,  but  it  was  not  she  who  saved  him. 

"Haltel"  came  a  sharp  cry  from  behind  them  and 
Wray  stopped  in  his  tracks  with  widening  eyes  of 
terror.  Through  the  casement  window  Pierre  Jolon 
strode  into  the  room,  a  leveled  pistol  in  his  hand. 
Behind  him  four  others  of  the  crew  of  L'Aventuriere 
entered,  each  armed  as  was  the  Master.  In  silence 
they  grouped  themselves  about  Joseph  Wray. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Jolon  to  Sir  Francis,  "we  have  a 
little  business  with  this  gentleman.  We  have  been 
searching  diligently  for  him,  but  he  was  not  too  easy 
to  find.  To-night  we  followed  him  here.  We  shall  take 
him  away  with  us,  if  you  please." 

"Let  them  take  him  quickly,"  cried  the  Duchess. 
"This  room  has  at  present  a  suggestion  of  the  ken- 
nels." 

Joseph  Wray,  white  of  face,  turned  to  Foulke. 

"Do  not  give  me  up  to  them,"  he  pleaded. 

"Who  am  I  to  interfere?"  asked  Sir  Francis,  and 
he  spoke  in  French  so  that  the  men  might  understand. 
"Because  you  wished  my  death,  you  were  willing 
to  drown  a  score  of  us.  You  must  settle  your  account 
with  the  crew  of  L'Aventuriere.  Maybe  you  can  buy 
your  life.  It  is  not  worth  much,  even  on  the  Spanish 
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Main.  I  shall  see  to  it  that  it  is  worth  nothing  in 
England." 

"Monsieur,"  said  Pierre  Jolon  to  Sir  Francis, 
"there  are  some  things  money  cannot  buy."  He  turned 
to  Wray.  "Allons,  cochon!" 

They  hustled  him  out  of  the  window  into  the  night. 
What  his  punishment  was  none  knew  save  the  crew 
of  L'Aventuriere. 

"Kirstie  lass,"  murmured  MacNair,  into  the  ear  of 
the  terrier  in  his  lap,  "if  ever  ye're  minded  to  profit 
by  a  highly  speculative  investment,  lay  your  siller 
on  a  horse  wi'  a  pedigree." 
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THE  DESERT  THOROUGHBRED 

The  thrilling  adventures  of  Camilla  Darrel  across  the  Mexican  oorder. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN 

A  thrilling  story  about  a  lovely  girl  who  flees  to  the  mountains  to  avoid 
an  obnoxious  suitor — and  finds  herself  suspected  of  murder. 

DAUGHTER  OF  THE  SUN 

A  tale  of  Aztec  treasure — of  American  adventurers,  who  seek  it — of  Zor- 
aida,  who  hides  it. 

TIMBER-WOLF 

This  is  a  story  of  action  and  of  the  wide  open,  dominated  always  by  th« 
heroic  figure  of  Timber-Wolf. 

THE  EVERLASTING  WHISPER 

Tells  of  a  strong  man's  struggle  against  savage  nature  and  of  a  girl's  re- 
generation from  a  spoiled  child  of  wealth  into  a  courageous  strong-willed 
woman. 

DESERT  VALLEY 

A  college  professor  sets  out  with  his  daughter  to  find  gold.  They  meet 
a  rancher  who  loses  his  heart,  and  becomes  involved  in  a  feud. 

MAN  TO  MAN 

How  Steve  won  his  game  and  the  girl  he  loved,  is  a  story  filled  with 
breathless  situations, 

THE  BELLS  OF  SAN  JUAN 

Dr.  Virginia  Page  is  forced  to  go  with  the  sheriff  on  a  night  journey  inC; 
the  strongholds  of  a  lav/less  band. 

JUDITH  OF  BLUE  LAKE  RANCH 

Judith  Sanford  part  owner  of  a  cattle  ranch  realizes  she  is  being  robbea 
by  her  foreman.  'With  the  help  of  Bud  Lee,  she  checkmates  Trevor's 
scheme. 

THE  SHORT  CUT 

Wayne  is  suspected  of  killing  his  brother  after  a  quarrel.  Financial  com- 
plications, a  horse-race  and  beautiful  Wanda,  make  up  a  thrilling  romance. 


A  reporter  sets  up  housekeeping  close  to  Beatrice's  Ranch  much  to  hei 
chagrin.    There  is  "  another  man  "  -who  complicates  matters. 


THE  JOYOUS  TROUBLE  MAKER 

A  reporter  sets  up  1 
chagrin.    There  is  "  a 

SIX  FEET  FOUR 

Beatrice  Waverly  is  robbed  of  $5,000  and  suspicion  fastens  upon  Eucl 
Thornton,  but  she  soon  realizes  he  is  not  guilty. 

WOLF  BREED 

No  Luck  Drennan,  a  woman  hater,  finds  a  match  in  Ygerne  whose  clevei 
fencing  wins  the  admiration  and  love  of  the  "  Lone  Wolf." 
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PETER  B.   KYNE'S   NOVELS 

May  be   had   wherever  books  are   sold.     Ask   for  Grosset  and    Dunlap's  liti 


MONEY  TO  BURN 

The  exciting  adventures  of  Elmer  Cla-ke  with  his  suddenly 
acquired  million. 

THE  ENCHANTED  HILL 

A  gorgeous  story  with  a  thrilling  mystery  and  a    beautiful  girl, 

NEVER  THE  TWAIN  SHALL  MEET 

A  romance  of  California  and  the  South  Seas. 

CAPPY  RICKS   RETIRES 

Cappy  retires,  but  the  romance  of  the  sea  and  business,  keep 
calling  him  back,  and  he  comes  back  strong. 

THE  PRIDE  OF  PALOMAR 

When  two  strong  men  clash  and  the  under-dog  has  Irish  blood 
in. his  veins — there "s  a  tale  that  Kyne  can  tell. 

KINDRED  OF  THE  DUST 

Donald  McKay,  son  of  Hector  McKay,  millionaire  lumber  king, 
falls  in  love  with  "  Nan  of  the  sawdust  pile." 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GIANTS 

The  fight  of  the  ( 
of  the  Giants  agains 

CAPPY  RICKS 

Cappy  Ricks  gave  Matt  Peasley  the  acid  test  because  he  knew 
it  was  good  for  his  souL 

WEBSTER  ■  MAN'S  MAN 

A  man  and  a  woman  hailing  from  the  "  States,"  met  with  a 
revolution  while  in  Central  America.  Adventures  came  so  thick 
and  fast  that  their  love  affair  had  to  wait  for  a  lull  in  the  game, 

CAPTAIN  SCRAGGS 

This  sea  yarn  recounts  the  adventures  of  three  rapscallion  sea- 
faring men. 

THE  LONG  CHANCE 

Harley  P.  Hennage  is  a  gambler,  the  best  and  worst  man  of  San 
jr-asqual  and  there  is  the  lovely  Donna. 
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The  fight  of  the  Cardigans,  father  and   son,  tofcold  the  Valley 
of  the  Giants  against  treachery. 


RUBY    M.    AYRES'    NOVELS 

May  be  had  wheraver  books  are  sold.     Ask  for  Grosset  &  Dunlap's  list 


THE  MAN  THE  WOMEN  LOVED 


THE  LITTL'ST  LOVER 


CANDLE  LIGHT 


THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  HEART 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  ROGUE 


RICHARD    CHATTERTON 


A  BACHELOR   HUSBAND 


THE  SCAR 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF  BARRY  WICKLOW 


THE  UPHILL  ROAD 


WINDS  OF  THE  WORLD 


THE  SECOND  HONEYMOON 


THE  PHANTOM  LOVER 
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